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INTR ODV.GTIOS, 


* of the Author in the [Roh 7 Met 
Serens Highne/; the KL a r PaiatiNg, Reigne 
ing haute eee Reaſons which induced 
bim to undertake to farm. ay dt ab 
Relief of the Parr. 18 TE 


1 the vciſtodes fa lie thipurned hy 
a great variety of incidents, and in which I have 
ent Props ag act in many intereſting ſcenes, 
I have bad an opportunity of employing my atten- 
tion vpon a ſubject of great importance; a ſubjeft 
intimately and inſeparably connected with the hap- 
pineſa and well-being of all civil ſgcieties ; and 
8 
4A 5 
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benevolent mind; ;-—it-is the providing for the wants 
of the Poor, and ſecuring their happineſs and come 
fort by the introduction of order and induſtry among 


them. 


The ſubject, though it is ſo highly intereſting to 
mankind, has not yet been inveſtigated with that 
ſucceſs that could have been wiſhed. This fact is ap- 
parent, not only from the prevalence of indolence, 
miſery, and beggary, in almoſt all the countries of 
Europe; but alſo from the great variety of opini- 


on among thoſe who have taken the matter into 

ſerious conſideration, and have propoſed methods 

for remedying thoſe evils; ſa generally, and ſo juſt. 
ly complained of. 


What I have to offer upon this ſubject being not 
merely ſpeculative opinion, but the genuine reſult 
of actual experiments; of experiments made upon 
a very large ſcale, and under circumſtances which 


render them peculiarly intereſting; I cannot help 
flattering myſelf that my readers will find both 
amuſement and uſeful information, from * peru: 


fal of the following ſheets, _ 
As it may perhaps appear extraordinary that a 


military man ſhould undertake a work ſo foreign 


to his profeſſion, as that of forming and executing 


a plan for providing for the Poor, I have thought 
it not improper to preface the narrative of my ope- 
rations, by a ſhort account of the motives which 
induced me to engage in this undertaking.” And 
in order to throw ſtill more light upon the whole 
. r ſhall begin with a few words of my- 


the Poor in Bavaria. 5 
ſide, and of the different objects which were had 
in view in the various public ' meaſures. in which I 
have been concerned. This information is neceſ- 
fary in order to form a clear idea of the circum-- 
ſtances under which the operations in queſtion were 
undertaken, and of the connection which ſubſiſted 
between the different public meaſures which were 
adopted at the ſame time. | 

Having in the. year 1784, with His Majeſty's 
gracious permiſſion, engaged myſelf in the ſervice - 
of His Moſt Serene Highneſs the EleQor Palatine, - 
Reigning Duke of Bavaria, I have ſince been em- 
ployed by His Electoral Highneſs in various public 
ſervices, and particularly in arranging his military 
affairs, and introducing a new ſyſtem of order, dif- 
cipline, and ceconoiny among his troops. 90 

In the execution of this commiſſion, ever mind- 
ful of that great and impgrtant truth, that no po- 
litical arrangement can be really good, except in 
ſo far as it contributes to the general good of ſociety, 
have endeavoured in all my operations to unite 
the intereſt of the ſoldier with the intereſt of civil 
ſociety, and to render the military force, even in 


time of peace, ſubſervient to the public good. 


To facilitate and promote theſe important ob- 
jets, to eſtabliſh a reſpectable ſtanding military 
force, which ſhould do the leaſt poſſible: harm to 
the population, morals, manufaQures, and agri- 
culture of the country, it was neceſſary to make fol. - 
diers citizens, and citizens ſoldiers. - To this end 
the ſituation of the ſoldier was made as eaſy, com- 
fortable, and eligible as poſſible 5 his pay was in- 

creaſed, 


6 Public Eftabliſhment for 

creaſed, he was comfortably, and even elegantly 
cloathed, and he was allowed every kind of liberty 
not inconſiſtent with good order and due ſubordi- 
nation; his military exerciſes were ſimplified, his 
inſtruction rendered ſhort and eafy, and alt obſolete” 
and uſclefs- cuſtoms and uſages were baniſhed from 
the ſervice. Great attention was paid to the neat- 
neſs and cleanlineſs of the ſoldiers barracks and 
quarters; and which extended even to the exter- 
nal appearance of the buildings; and nothing was 
left undone, that could tend to make the men com- 
ſortable in their dw-ellings. Schools were eſtabliſfr- 
ed in all the regiments. for inſtructing the ſoldiers 
in reading, writing, and-arithmetic and into theſe 
ſchools, not only the ſolhiers and their children, 
but alſo the children of the neighbouring citizens 
and nee ng admitted gratis, and even ſchool- 
books, paper , pens, and ink, were furniſhed for 
nde es ef the Sovereign. 

. Befides theſe ſchools of inſtruction, others, called 
ee of induſtry, were eſtabliſhed in the regi- 
ments; where the foldiers and their ehildren were 
wuglir various kinds of work, and from whence 
they were ſupplied with raw materials, to work for' 
their own emolument. 

. s nothing is ſo certainly fatal to a; 2 
2 
n 2 T e e every poſſible meaſure” 


1 mee eee whe of for mak. 
eee 2 | | 


fas 


rab a that could be deviſed; to iutioduce 1 
ſpirit of induſtry among the troops Every encot- 
ragement was givet to the ſoldlets"to' employ their 
leifüre tire, Weft they were off duty, in working 
for their owti eindlüment; and among other ens 
ediirageniiets, the oft efflcacious of all th ora 
lowing them füll liberty to difpbſe of the moe 
acquired by their labour in any way they ſhoul@ 
think ptoper, without being obliged to give any ac 
evutit of it to any body. They were even furniſh-* 
ed with” working dreſs; (4 catvas ffock al 
trouſers,) gratis, a at their enliſting, and were after 
wards permitted to tetain that” old uniforms for 
the ſume purpbſe; and care was taken, it af call? 
here they were eniployed, war ile th6bld be velf 


e, commonly recelved from weten to Ag 
teen creutzers * a-day for theif labour; and witkr 
this they had the advantage of being elothed and 
lodged; and, in many cafes; of receiving their full 
pay of five crevrzers, and a pound and a half (1 B. 
135! of or. Avoirddpdis) of bread per day from the 
Scvetelgn. When they did their duty in their re- 
| giments; by mounting guard regularly according | 17 
their tour, (which commonly was every foutth day,) 
and bndy wörked thofs days they happened: to. be offf 
guard, in that caſe, they receiyed their full; pay 
dut u Hen tlity were exduftd from tegimentat duty, 
and permitted to work every day for their oy, 
8 . thel? pay, (at five” cteutzers per day? 


f 


A creutzer is 4 of an Eoglih penny. 


af © 


_ tick, 


_Ikker who. was a native of the country, and who- 


8 Public Eftabliſhment for 
way, ſtopped, but they were ſtill permitted to re- 
ceive their bread. and to lodge in the barracks. 
In all public works, ſuch as making and repair- 
ing highways.—draining. marſhes, —repairing the 
banks of rivers, &c. ſoldiers were employed as la- 
bourers; ; and i in all ſuch caſes, the greateſt care 
was. taken to provide for their comfortable ſubſiſt- 
ence, and even for their amuſement.,, Good' lodg- | 
ings were prepared for them, and good and whole- 
ſome food, at a reaſonable price; and the greateſt 
care was taken of them when they 2 N to fall 


"Frequently, when conliderable numbers of them: 
were at work together, a band of muſic was order- 
ed to play. to them while at work; and on holidays: 
were permitted, and even ehcouraged; to make 
merry, with dancing "pd offer nyacent {parts and 
amuſements. 
To preſexye good order and Farmany. among. 


2 thoſe who were detached upon theſe working par- 


ties, a certain proportion of officers and non- com- 


n officers were always ſent with them, arid: 
tho commonly ſerved as overſeers of the works, 


aud as ſuch were paid. 


{ Beſides. this permiſſion to work for hire in the 
garriſon towns, and upon detached: working par- 


OX ties, which was readily granted to all; thoſe who: 
|  defired.it, or at leaſt to as many as could poflibly 
be ſpared from-the neceſſary ſervice of the garriſon 3; 


every facility and encouragement. was given to the 


4 _ 
| Ws, 4. 20 
WE, 


the Poor in Bavaria. 9 
had a family or friends to go to, or private con- 


cerns to take care of, to go home on furlough, and 


to remain abſent from his regiment from one an- 


nònual exerciſe to the other, that is to ſay, ten months 


and a half each year. This arrangement was very - 
advantageous to the agriculture and manufactures, 


and even to the population of the country, (for the 
foldiers were allowed to marry;) and ſerved: not a 


little to the eſtabliſhment of harmony and a friendly 
intercourſe between the ſoldiers and the peaſantry, 
and to facilitate. recruiting, | 


Another meaſure which tended much to e 
the ſituation of the ſoldier pleaſant and agreeable, 
and to facilitate the recruiting ſervice, was the ren« 
dering the garrifons of the regiments: permanent. 
This meaſure might not be adviſable in a deſpotic, 
or odious government; for where the authority 
of the Sovereign muſt be ſupported by the terror of 
arms, all habits of ſocial intercourſe and friendſhip 
between the ſoldiers and the ſubjects muſt be dan- 
gerous ; but in all welbLregulated governments, 
ſuch friendly intercourle is attended 2 r ad- 
vantages. 


A peaſant would more readily conſent to tis 
ſon's engaging. himſelf to ſerve as a foldier in a re- 
giment permanently ſtationed ip his neiglibaurhgod, © _ | 
than in one at a great diſtance, or whole — 


was uncertain; and when the ſtation of a regiment 


is permanent, and it receives its recruits from the 
diſtrict of country immediately ſurrounding its heads. 
r e 
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e 
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quarters, the men who go home on futlotigh have 


but a · hort journey to make, and are eaſſly affeirbied 
in caſe of any emergency; and it di the more 
neceſſuryi to give ever} facility to the ſcldiers to go 
home on furloughi in Bavaria; as läbodrers are ſc 
very ſcaree in thut country chat the huſbandman 
would not be able without them 0 cee his 
ground. 1 

The habits of inder and: of duden which the 


ſoldier aequired when in garriſon, rendered him ſo 


much the more uſeful as a labòurer when on furs 


lough ; bot not contented-with merely furniſhing 


labourers for the aſſiſtance of the huſbandman, 1 
was defirous of making, uſe of the army, as a means 


of introducing. uſeful OY into the couns 


ing zgficylture is cies to the higheſt | per- 
fection in ſome parts of the EleQor's dominions, yet 
in others, and particularly in Bavaria, is is ſtill 
much behind-hand. Very few of the new-imptove- 
ments in that aft, ſuch as the introduction of new 
and uſeful ptants—the cultivation of clover and of 


turnips the regular ſucceſſion of crops, &c. have 
yet found their way into general practice im that | 
N * and even the potatoe, that moſt uſefub of 
all the PORE r is ane | 


there. 

It was arieeijetly ahh view to- introduce the 
culture of potatoes in that country that the mititary- 
gardens were formed. Theſe gardens (of which 
there is one in every garriſon belonging to the 


EleQor's- dominion, Duſſeldorf and Amberg only 
| excepted) | 


the Poor in Bavaria: 11 


excepted®) are pieces of ground, in, or adjoining 
to the garriſon towns, -which are regularly laid out, 
and exeluſively appropriated to the uſe of the non- 
commiſſioned officers and private ſoldters belonging 
to the regiments i in garriſon. The ground is regu- 
larly divided into diſtrifs- of regiments, battalions; 
companies; and corporalities: ¶ cor porulſthafli,) of 
which laſt diviſions there are four to each company 3 
and the quantity of ground allotted to each corpo- 
; rality is ſuch that each man belonging” to it, whe- 
cher non-· commiſſioned officer or private, has a bed 
365 ſquare feet in ſuperficies. - 
This piece of ground remains his ſole” property 
| 2 long as he continues to ſerve” in the regiment, 
and he is at full liberty to eultivate it in any way, 
| and fo difpoſe of the produce of it in any manner 
he may think proper. He muſt however cultivate it, 
and plant it, and keep it neat and free from weeds; 

c werwiſe, if he ſhould be idle, and neglect it, ie 

7 Os d e of kis 
| more induſtrious comrades. , 
The diviſions of theſe military gardens: are marked 
by broader and ſmaller alleys, covered with gravel, 
and neatly kept; and in order that every one who | 
chooſes it, may be à ſpectator of this antereſting 
ſcene of induſtry, all the priueipal alleys, which are 
made large for that purpoſe; are always open as a 
public walk. The effett which this eftabliſiment 

e ee in the ſhort dme (litfle more 


Paniculty ene ab ks is not "Lg here to ex 


plain, bave hitherto prevented. the. cilablſkment of miliary o66: 
ms theſe | two garriſon towns, 
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than five years) ſince it was begun, is very ſtriking, 
and much greater and more eee * 1 ou 
have expected. 


Ihe ſoldiers, from being the oſt — of 
mortals, and from having very little knowledge of 
gardening, or of the produce of a garden, for uſe, 


are now become induſtrious and ſkilful cultivators, 
and they are grown ſo fond of- vegetables, particu- - 


i 


larly of potatoes, which they raiſe in great quan- 


tities, that theſe uſeful and wholeſome productions 


now conſtitute a very eſſential part of their daily 
food. And theſe improvements are alſo ſpreading 


very faſt among the farmers and peaſants, through- 


out the whole country. There is. hardly. a ſoldier 
that goes on furlough, or that returns home at the 
expiration of his time of ſervice, that does not carry 
with him a few potatoes for planting, and a little 
collection of garden-ſeeds ; and I have no doubt but 
in a very few years we ſhall ſee potatoes as much 
cultivated in Bavaria as in other countries; and that 
the uſe of vegetables for food will be generally in- 
troduced among the common people. I have al- 
ready had the ſatisfaction to ſee little gardens here 


and there making their appearance, in different parts 
of the country, and I hope that very ſoon no oy 
ro mer's houſe will be found without one. | | 


Io afliſt the ſoldiers in the cultivation of . 


gardens, they are furniſhed with garden utenſils 


gratis ; they are likewiſe. furniſhed from time to 


time with à certain quantity of manure, and with 


an aſſortment of garden · ſeeds; but they do not rely 


Toy wu” theſe — thoſe who are induſtrious 
| calle, 


: 
4 
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collect materials in their barracks, and in the ſtreets, 
for making manure, and even ſometimes purchaſe 
it, and they raiſe in their own gardens moſt of the 
garden-ſeeds they ſtand in need of. To enable them 

to avail themſelves of their gardens as early in the 
ſpring as, poſſible, in ſupplying their tables with 
green vegetables, each company is furniſhed with a 
bot - bed for raiſing early plants. 

Io attach the ſoldiers more ſtrongly to theſe their 
little poſſeſſions, by increaſing their comfort and 
convenience in the cultivation and enjoyment of 
them, a number of little fummer-houſes, or rather 
- Huts, one to each company, have been erected for 


the purpoſe of ſhelter, where they can retire when 


it rains, or when they are fatigued. 
All the officers of the regiments, from the higheſt 
to the loweſt, are ordered to give the men every af- 
_ fiſtance in the cultivation of theſe their gardens ; 
but they are forbidden, upon pain of the ſevereſt 
puniſhment, to appropriate to themſelves any part 
of the produce of them, or even to receis any part 
of it in preſents, | 
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Of the Prevalence of M fendivit in Meeris at, its 
Time when the Age for ape, an End to it 
were adopted. | 


Auen the various meaſures that occurred to 
me by which the military eſtabliſhment of the 
country might be made ſubſervient to the public 
good in time of peace, none appeared to be of ſo 
- much importance as that of employing the army 


in clearing the country of beggars, thieves, and 


other vagabonds; and in vr" over. the public 
tranquillity. 
But in order to. dear the country of beggars, 
{the number of whom in Bararia had become 
quite. intolerable,) it was neceſſary to adopt ge- 
neral and eſſicacious meaſures for maintaining and 
ſupporting the Poor. Laws were not wanting 9 
oblige each community in the country to provide 
for its own Poor; but theſe laws had been ſo long 
neglected, and beggary had become ſo general, 
that extraordinary meaſur 15 and the moſt inde- 
fatigable exertions, were eceſſary to put a ſtop to 
this evil. The number of itinerant beggars, of 
both ſexes, and all ages, as yell foreigners as 
natives, who ſtrolled about the country in al] 
directions, levying contributions from the induſ- 
trious inhabitants, ſtealing and robbing, and lead- 


1 | ing 
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ing a life of indolence, and the maſt ſhameleſs de- 
bauchery, was guite incredible ; and ſo numerous 
were the ſwarms of beggars in all the great towns, 
and particularly in the capital, ſo great their impu- 
dence, and ſp perleyering their importunity, that it 
vas almoſt impoſſible to craſs the ſtreets without 
heing attacked, and abſalutely forced to ſatisfy their 
clamorous demands. And theſe beggars were in 
general by no means ſuch as fram age or bodily in- 
firmities were unable by their labour to earn their 


livelihood ; but they were far the moſt part, ſtout, - - 


ſtrong, healthy, ſturdy beggars, who, loſt to every 
ſenſe of ſhame, had embraced the profeſſion from 
choiec, not neceſſity; and who, not unfrequentiy, 
added inſalence and threats to their importugity, 
and extorted that from fear, which they could not 
procure by their arts of djffimulation. © 
Theſe beggars not auly infeſted all the ſtreets, 
public walks, and public places, but they even made 
practice of going into private houſes, where they 
never failed to ſteal whateyer fell in their way, if 


they found the doors open, and nobody at home; 


and the churches were ſo full of them that it was 
quite à nuiſance, and a public ſcandal during the 
performance of diyine ſervice.  . People at their 
deyotions were continually interrupted by them, 
and were frequently obliged to ſatisfy their demands 
in onder Dre ia fin der res in 
Pete and quiet. 

In ſhort, ar vermin fwarmed — 
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- 


| ous importunity were without any bounds, but they 


nad recourſe to the moſt diabolical arts, and moſt 


- Horrid crimes, in the proſecution of their infamous 


trade. Voung children were ſtolen from their pa- | 


rents by theſe wretches, - and their eyes put out, 


or their tender limbs broken and diſtorted, in or- 


der, by expoſing them thus maimed, to excite the 
| pity and commiſeration of the public; and every 


ſpecies of artifice was made uſe of to agitate the 
ſenſibility, and to extort the contributions of the hu· 


mane and charitable. 

Some of theſe monſters were ſo void of all feeling 
as to expoſe even their own children; naked, and 
almoſt ſtarved; in the ſtreets, in order that, by their 


. cries and unaffected expreſſions of - diſtreſs, . they 


might move thoſe who paſſed by to pity and relieve 
them; and in order to make them aft their part 
more naturally; they were unmercifully beaten when 
they came home, by cheir inhuman parents, if they 


did not bring with them a certain ik, Wen Ry 5 


were erde to colleRt 77 9 3 
I have frequently ſeen a poor id ef ds en lt 
years of age, late at night, in tht moſt #riclenterit fra- 
fon, fitting down almoſt naked at the corner of a 
ſtreet, and crying moſt bitterly 3 if he were aſked 
hat was the matter with him, he wödld anſwer, 
Lam cold und hungry, and afraid. to go home; 
my mother told me to bring home twelve creut- 


* gers, and I have only been able to beg five, © - My 
* mother will certain y beat me if 1 don't | 
F enger WO could ref % ſmall a 


1 
. 2 ; . um 


N 


| 


that were formed and ſet on foot for that purpoſe, = 
and: to ſubmit -patiently to an evil for which they. 
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ſym to relieve ſo much unaffected diſtreſs Hut 
what horrid arts are theſe, to work upon the feel- 

ings of the public, and leyy involuntary contributi- 

ons for the ſupport of idleneſs and debauchery ! 

But the evils ariſing from the prevalence of men- 
diciry did not ſtoß here, The public, worn out and 
venquiſhed by the numbers and perſeyering impor- 
tunity of the beggars; and frequently diſappointed. 


in their hopes of being relieved from their depre- 


dations, by the failure of the numberleſs ſchemes 


began at laſt to conſider the caſe as quite deſperate ; 


allured by their indolens hyes,. encouraged by their 


ſucceſsful frauds, and emboldened by their impuni- 
ty; Javed: them. The habit of ſubmiſſion on the 


pant ef che public, gave them a ſort of right to pur- 


ſue their depredations j their growing numbers and 


 theig-fucceſs gave d kind of eclat to their profeſſiouũ; 


8 \ Putt lab fo 


that the wages they received from their euplopere 

were often regulated accordingly. The children in 

every country village, and thoſe even of the beſt 

farmers, made a conſtant practice of begging from 

all ſtrangers who paſſed; and one hardly ever met 

a perſon on foot upon the road, particularly a wo- 

man, who did wot: hold out her enge for 
| ——— belies the hildren of the 

* poorer fort, who almoſt all made a cuſtom of beg-- JI 7 

ging, the profeſſional beggars formed a diſtin claſs,' 

or ce, among the inhabitants; and in general a 

very numerous one.” There'was even a kind of po- 

itical connection between the members of this for- | 

midable body; and certain general maxinis were , "4 

© adopted, and regulations obſerved, in'the'warfare 

they carried on againſt the public. "Bach beggar 

hadi his particular beat, or diſtriét, in the poſſeſſion” 

of which it was not thought hawfsl to diſturb him; 

and certain rules were obſerved in diſpoſing of the 5 

diſtrictt in cafe of vaeancies by deaths or reſignati- 
1 ons, promotions or removals. A battle, it is” true, 
frequently decided the conteſt between the candi- 

- _ _ dates?! but when the poſſeſſion was once obtained, 

| wheth6t by forte of arms, or by any other irivang, | 
the tight Was ever after” conſidered a8 indiſputable. 
- Alliances by marriage were by no meant uncommon - 
in this 'community7- and” ſtrange as it may appear,” 
meant were found to procure legal permiſſion from 
the civil miyiltratesfor the celebration df theſe nuß- 
res ag et aaa one * in 
age «> PR 
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. the profeſſion of their parents; and having the ad- 
vantage of an early education, were commonly ”= 
proficients in their trade. 
As there ——— dtmence benen 
depriving a perſon of his property by ſtealth, and 
extorting it from him againſt his will, by dint of 
elamorous importunity, or under falſe pretence of 
feigned diſtreſs and misfortune; ſo the tranſition 
from begging to ſtealing is not only eaſy, but per- 
fectly natural. That total inſenſibility to ſhame, 
and all thoſe other qualifications which are neceſ- 
ary i in the profeſſion of a beggar, are likewiſe '& 
ſential to form an accompliſhed thief ; and both theſe 
| profeſſions derive very conſiderable, advantages from 
their union- A beggar who goes about from houſe 
to houſe to aſk for alms, has many opportunities to 
| Neal, which another would not ſo eaſily find; and 
his ptofeſſion as a beggar gives him. a great facility 


in diſpoſing of what be ſteals; fot be can always = 


ſay it was given him in charity. No wonder then 
0 ' that thieving and robbing ſhould be prevalent where 
beggars are numerous. 

That this was the caſe in Bavaria will not be 
doubted by thoſe who are informed that in the four 
years immediately ſucceeding; the introduction of 
the meaſures adopted for putting an end to mendi- 
city, and clearing the country of beggars, thieves, 
' robbers, &c. above ten thoy/and of theſe vagabonds, 
__ foreigners and natives, were actually arreſted and 

delivered over to the civil magiſtrates ; and that in 
taking up the beggars in Munich, and providing for 


c | 


remedy to e evils'deſcribed ; and of introducing 


26 Public Eftabliſhment for 
than 2690 of the one deſcription and the other, 
were entered upon the liſts in one week; though 
the whole number of the inhabitants of the city of 
oe even including the ſuburvs. _—_ 

> Theſe facts are ſo very extraordinary, that were 
3 hardly have ventured 
to mention chem, for fear of being ſuſpected of ex- 
aggeration; but they are perfectiy known in the 
ee e- been publiſhed by 
authority in the news-papers at the time, with all 


their various details and ſpecifications, for the in- 
formation of the public, 
What Has been faid, will, 1 fancy, be thought 


quite ſufficient to ſhew the. neceſſity of applying a 


ordet and a ſpirit of induſtry among the lower claſſes 
er the people. I-ſhall therefore proceed, without 


atiy further preface, to give an account of the mea- 
weren ped ai e 


| * 
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PORN CHAP. 1 0 „ 


— Anutdahar out as putting an. End 1 

Mendicity in Bavaria.-—Cantonment of 1 the Cavalry 
in the Country Towns and Villages. Fur matium of 
- the Committee placed at the Head of the Inſtitution 
+ for the Poor at * * of . * 
erg | 


As ſoon as it was determined to undertake ahis 
great and difficult work, and the plan of operations 
was finally ſettled, various Preparations were, made 
for i its execution. 4 
The firſt preliminary ſtep wiki was to o cantan 
four regiments, of .cavalry, in. Bavaria and the 
' adjoining, provinces, in ſuch. a manner that nat 
only eyery conſiderable town was. furniſhed with 3 
detachment, but moſt of the large , yillages wer 
occupied; and in every. part of the country ſm: 
parties of threes, fours, and fiyes, were ſo ſta- 
tioned ; at the diſlance of one, two, and three 


leagues from each other; that they could eaſily 
perform their daily — from one ſtation t 
another in the courſe of the day, without ever 
being obliged to ſtop at a peafant's. houſe, or even 
at an inn, or ever to. demand forage, for their 
horſes, or victuals for themſelves, or lodgings, from 


any pſa whatever. This ee Lt 
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ters prevented all diſputes between the military and 
the people of the country. The head - quarters of 
each regiment, where the commanding officer of 
the regiment reſided, was eſtabliſned in a central 
ſituation with refpe& to the extent of country oc- 
cupied by the regiment; each ſquadron had its 


commanding officer in the centre of its diſtrict, — 
and the ſubalterns and non- commiſſioned officers 
were ſo diſtributed in the different cantonments, that 
the privates were continually. under the inſpection of 
their ſuperiors, who had orders to keep a watchful 
eye over them ;—to viſit them in their quarters 


very often; and to preſerve the ſtriQeſt order * 5 


diſcipline among them. | 

To command theſe troops, a general officer wi 
named, who, after viſiting at #, cantonment in 
the whole country, took 72 | reſidence at 
Munich. Wn 
Printed inſtructions were eek! to whe officer, of 
non-commiſſioned officer, who commanded” a de- 
tached poſt, or patrole; ; regular monthly returns 


pere ordered to be made to the commanding | of. 


ficers of the regiment, by the officers commanding 
. Nusdrons ;—t0 the commanding general, by the 
N officers commanding regiments and by the com. 

manding _—_ fo. the counch of e and to the 
0 prevent diſputes petowa: the military ag. 
the civil authorities, and, as far as | ſible, to re- 
move all grounds of jealouly and ill will between 
them; as-alſo to preſerve peace and harmony be. 
tween the r and the inhabitants, theſe troops 


F Wers 
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were ſtrictiy ordered and enjoined to behave on 
all occaſions to magiſtrates and other perſons in 
civil authority with the utmoſt reſpe& and defer- 
ence to conduct themſelves towards the pea- 
fants and other inhabitants in the moſt peaceable 
and friendly manner ;—to retire to their quarters 
very early in the evening; —and above all, cau- 
tiouſly to avoid diſputes and quarrels with the peo- 
ple of the country. They were alſo ordered to be 
very diligent and alert in making their daily pa- 
trales. from one ſtation to another ; ;—t0 apprehend 
al thieves .and other vagabonds that infeſted the 
country, and deliver them over to the c wil ma- 
giſtrates to apprehend deſerters, and condud 
them from ſtation to ſtation to their regiments ;— 
to conduct all priſoners from one part of the coun- 
try to another; to aſſiſt the civil magiſtrate | in the 
execution of the laus, and in pteſerving 1 peace. and 
order in the country, in all caſes. where. they ſhould 
be legally called upon for that purpoſe to perform 
tte duty of meſſengers i in carrying government dil- 
5 patches and orders, civil as well as military tary, in pag 
"of ethergency ;—and to bring accounts to the g- 
pital, by expreſs, of eyery extraordinary event 97 
importance that happens in the country to guard 
the frontiers, and aſſiſt the officers of the rexenue 
in preventing ſmuggling to have a a rich op 
over all foldiers on furlo h. f in. the cc 5 
when guilty of exceſſes, to apprehend. t 
transport them to their regiments 00 hm ws the 
deen, W of fire, and particularly + to guard 
* ; .\heix 
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their effects, and prevent their being loſt.or ſtolen 

in the' confuſion which commonly takes place on 
thoſe occaſionsʒ to purſue and apprehend all thieves, 
"robbers, murderers, and other malefactors and 

in general, to lend their 3 e on all Oecaſions 
where they could be uſeful in maintaining peace, 

order, and tranquillity in the count. 

As the Sovereign had an undoubted 7ight. 40 
quarter his troops upon the inhabitants when 
they were employed for the police. and defence = 1+ 
of the country, they were on h occaſion. "mn 


4201 


i 


_ tributed in theſe cantonments ; 3 but in order 0 
„make this burden as light 38 poſlible to the in- 
Habitants, they were only called upon to provide 
quarters for the non-commiſſioned officers and pri- 
vater; and inſtead of bein obliged to take, theſe 
into their houſes, and to furniſh them with vic 
tuals and lodgings, as had formerly been 3 
practice (and which was certainly a great hard- . 
Thip)'a; ſmall houſe or barrack for the men, wich 19 
Aabling adjoining to it for the horſes, was built, or 
Proper lodgings were hired. by the civil magiſ 
trate, in each of theſe military ſtations, and the 
expence was levied upon the inhabitants at large. 
Tbe forage for the horſes was provided by the 
regiments, or by contractors employed for that 
purpoſe; and the, men, being furniſhed with a. - 
certain allowance of fire-wood,' and the neceſſary 
articles of Kitchen furniture, were made to pro- 


5 | vide for their own ſyblſienee, by purchaſing their 
EA LR 
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proviſions at the markets, and. cooking thei Me. 
als in their own quarters. axe ends 2; 

The officers provided their own loigings and ſtah· 
ling, being allowed a certain ſum for thay an 
addition to their ordinary pay _—_— 

Ts e ae addin ao AS. 
tary cheſt, for the eſtabliſhment. and ſupport of theſe 
pu oo amounted to a.mere trifle; and the 
burden upon the people, which attended the fur.» \ 
niſhing of quarters for the non- commiſſioned officers 
and privates, was very inconſiderable, and bote o 
Proportion to the advantages derived fram the ,pro- 
tection and ſecurity e a 
afforded by theſe troops“. * 

Not only this dane dn dhe male a6 
carried into execution.as a preliminary meaſure to 
the taking up of the beggars in the capital, but ma · | 
ny other Ag were ala moe. for that un- 


79 — 1 * 


; D 5 5 
port of ſuch of the poor as, from age or other. bg- - 
dily infirmities, were unable by their induſtay to 
provide for their own ſubſiſtence ; and as there were 
no public funds any way adequate to ſuch an. ex- 
2 which could be applied to this uſe, the ſuc- - 
ceſs of the meaſure depended entirely upon the vo- 
luntary ſubſcriptions of the inhabitants; and in g- a 
der to induce theſe to ſubſcribe liberally, it was ng - 
cefſary to ſecyre their approbation of the plan, and 
16 8 „derer amount of this br ben waynot he than 30,06 f 


florigs, 0 aa gerling a. year, 
their | 
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their conkdencs in thoſe who werg choſen to carry 


it into execution. And ag the number of beggars 


was ſo great in Munich, and their importunity ſo 
very troubleſome, there could have been no doubt 


but any ſenſible plan for remedying tnis exit would 


have been gladly receiyed by the public; but they 

. had been ſo oſten diſappointed by fruitleſs attempts 

from time to time made for that purpoſe, that they | 
began to think the enterprize quite impoſſible, and 
to conſider every propoſal for providing for the 

poor, and preventing mendicity, as a mere job. 

5 Aware of this, I took. my meaſures accordin * 


| To convince: the public that the ſeheme was fea- 
_ - fable, I determined firſt; by a great exertion, to 


carry it into complete execution, and then to aſk 
them to ſupport it. - And to ſecure their confiderice 
in thoſe employed in the management of it, perſons | 
of the higheſt rank, and moſt reſpectable character 
were choſen to ſuperintend and direct the affairs of 
_ "the the inſtitition and every meaſure was taken that 
could be deviſed to prevent ahuſe. 
3 principal objects were to be attended to, in 


making theſe arrangements; the firſt was to furniſfi 
ſuitable employment to ſuch of the poor as were 


Able to werk; and the ſecond, to provide the ne- 


| ceſſary aſſiſtance for thoſe who, from age, ſiekneſe, 
or other bodily infirmities, were unable by their in- 


og duſtry to provide for themſelves. A general ſyſtem 


of police was likewiſe neceſſary among this clafs of 
miſerable beings ; as well ag, meaſures for reclaim- 
* them, and 12952 * ”_ ts 5 
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The police of the poor, as alſo the diſtribution 
of alms, and all the cxconomical details of the in- 
ſtitution, were put under the direction of a com- 
mittee, compoſed of the preſident of the council 
of war, the preſident of the council of ſupreme 
regency. the prefident of the. eccleſiaſtical coun- 
eil, and the preſident of the chamber, of finances; 
and to aſſiſt them in this work, each of the above 
mentioned preſidents was accompanied by one coun- 
ſellor of his reſpective department, at his own choices | 
who was preſent at all the meetings of the commit- 
ne, and who performed the more laborious parts of | 
the buſineſs.” This committee, which was called 
The Armin tnftituts Deputation, had convenient 


apartments fitted up for its meetings; a ſecretary, 
clerk, and accountant, were appointed -to i it; and 


the ordinary guard of the police was put under in 
immediate direction. 

Neither the preſidents nor the counſellors delong- 
ing to the committee received any pay or emoly- 
ment whatever for this ſervice, but took upon them- 
ſelves this trouble merely from motives of huma- 
nity, and a generous deſire to promote the public 
good; and even the fecretary, and other inferior 
officers employed in this buſineſs, received their pay 
immediately from the Treaſury; or from ſome 
other department; and not from the funds deſtined 
for the relief of the poor: and in order moſt effec- 
tually to remove all ſuſpicion with reſpect to the 
management of this byſineſs, and the faithful appli- 
Fation of W for the poor, inſtead 

: of 


3 Public Bab ſment fur 
of appointing a Treaſurer to the committee, a public. 
banker of the town, a moſt reſpectable citizen ꝰ, 
was named to receive and pay all monies . belonging 
to the inſtitution, upon the written orders af the 
committee; ; and exact and detailed accounts. of all 
monies received and expended. were ordered | to be 


printed. every three months, and. ere kat 
among the, inhabitants. 25 


14k I; c bers 


In order that every citizen \might- have it in 
his power to aſſure himſelf that the accounts were 
exact, and that the ſums expended were bond fide 
given to the poor in almg, the money was publickly 
diſtributed every. Saturday in the town-hall; in the 
preſence of a number of deputies choſen fram among 
5 citizens themſelves; and an, alphabetical. liſt of 

e poar who, received alms j in which was men, 
tioned the weekly ſym each perſqn received z-—and 
the place of bis or her abode, was hans = 
1 for public inſpection. 

But thjs yas not all. . Tn order jo, l dhe canf 
dence of the public upon the moſt. firm. and im- 
moyeable baſis, and to. engage their,goqd will and 
cheerful aſſiſtance in ſupport, of the meaſures adopt. 
ed, the citizens were jnyited to take an active and 
honourable part in che execution of the plan, and 
in the direction of its moſt intereſting details. 

The town. of Mugich, which contains about 
60,000 inhabitants, had been formerly, divided 
Lt Each: of dee was. aun fn. 
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Wide into four diſtrifs,: makingin/ all fixtetn dif- 
tricts; and all the dwelling-bouſes, from the palace 
of the ſovereign to the meaneſt hovel, were regu- 
larly. numbered, and inſcribed in printed liſts: pro- 
vided fot that purpoſe, For the inſpection of the 
poor in each diſtriQ, a reſpeQable citizen was cho- 


en, who was called the commiſſary of the diſtri, 


Cabibeilungt cummiſſaire) and for his afliſtants, a 
prieſt; a phyſician ;'-a, ſurgeon ; and an apothe- 
cary; all of whom, including the commiſſary, un- 
dertook this ſervice without fee or reward, from 
mere motives of humanity and true patriotiſm. The 

apothecary was ſimply — W 

of the medicines he furniſhed. |; 
To gie mote. weight and dignity: to the office of 
commiſſary of a diſtrict, ane of theſe commiſſaries, 
in rotation, ws called ta aſſiſt at the meetings of 
the: ſupreme committee j and all applicatibna for 
Alms were ſubmitted to the commiſlaries for their 
ohinion ; or, more properly, all ſuch applications 
went through them ta the committee. They were 
hkewiſs particularly: charged with the inſpection and 
police of the poor in their ſeveral diſtrids - 
» Whena a perſog already; upon the poar lift, or any 
N other, in, diſtreſs, Rood. in need ot aſſiſtance, he 
applied, e the, ommiſſry,of hjs diſtri, who, after 
Aal. A 2 uiring into the circumſtances 

or 


bim ſuch immediate aſſiſtance 
as was pi rar neceflary ; or otherwiſe, if the 
eile was fach ds #6 admit of the delay, he recom- 
N nu to HR attention 12 e ew and 


gir J Waited 
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©. waited for their orders. If this poor perſon was-dick; 


or*wounded, he was carried to ſome hoſpital ; or 
the phyſician, or ſurgeon of the diſtrict was ſent for, 
and a nurſe provided to take care of him in his 
lodgings. | If he grew worſe, and appeared to draw 
near his end, the prieſt was ſent for, to afford him 
ſuch ſpiritual aſſiſtance as he might require; and if 
he died, he was decently buried. After his death, 
the commiſſary aſſiſted at the inventory which was 
taken of his effects, a copy of which inventory was 
delivered over to the committee. Theſe effects 
were afterwards ſold ;—and after deducting the 
amount of the different ſums received in alms from 
the inſtitution by the deceaſed during his lifetime, 
and the amount of the expences of his: illneſs #hd 
funeral, the remainder, if any, was delivered over 
to his lawful heirs; but when theſe effects were in- 
fufficient for thoſe purpoſes ; or when no effects 
were to be found, the ſurplus in the one caſe, and 
the whole of theſe expences in the other was borne 
kc, the funds of the inſtitution, ' / * 

Theſe funds were A from the folloving 


Bete, vin... 43 I: 4 © 


Firſt, from ſtated hay ans, from the 
| forereign out of his piivate purſe, —fron? the Kates, 
en tenen, or chamber of finances. 


| " Secondly,” and principally, from the voluntary | 
| fubſeription. of the inhabitants. . 4 


uren, from les. o the nit, 


"A 


, from vera ſmall revenues aeg bom 
| certain 


the Poor in Bavaria. * lf 
certain tolls; fines, ke, which were appropriated to 
that uſe*. 

Several othef, and 955 of them very conſider- 
able public funds, originally deſigned by their foun- 
ders for the relief of the poor, might have been 
taken and appropriated to this purpoſe ; but, as 
ſome of theſe foundations had been miſapplied, and 
others nearly ruined by bad management, it would 


have been a very diſagreeable taſk to wreſt them out 


of the hands of thoſe who had the adminiſtration of 
them; and I therefore judged it moſt prudent not to 
meddle with them, avoiding, by that means, a _ 
deal of Ok the execution Am plat. ** 
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U before aer 4p gire f em 2 
account of the funds of this inſtitution, and of the 


apptication-of them, it will be neceffiiry to mentidn 
the preparations which were made for furniflifrig 
employment to the poor, and the means which were 
_ uſed for reclaiming them from their vicious habits, 
and rendering them induſtrious. and uſeful ſubjects. 
And this was certainly the moſt difficult, as well as 
the moſt curious and intereſting part of the undertak- 
ing. To truſt raw materials in the hands of common 
beggars, certainly required 
nagement; — but to produce 
change in the morals, manners, NG 
this debauched and abandoned race, as was neceſ- 
ſary to render them orderly and uſeful members 
of ſociety, will naturally be conſidered as an ardu- 
ous, if not impoſſible, enterprize. In this T fuc- | 
ccd for the proof of this fact I appeal to the 


Indy} 


of uſeful Induſtry. —Defcription 
. N unich., 


caution and ma- 


total and radical a 
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which theſe poor people are now employed, —to 
their orderly and peaceable demeanour—to their 


cheerfulneſo— to their induſtry, to the deſire to 


excel, which manifeſts itſelf among them upon all 


occaſions,—and to the very air of their cbuntenances. 
Strangers; who go to ſee this inſtitution” (and there 
are very few who paſs through Munich whs do not 
take that trouble) cannot fufficiently expreſs their 
ſorprife '#t- the air of happineſs and contentment 


which reigns throughout every part of this exten- 


five eſtabliſhment, and can Hardly' be perſuaded, 
that 4mong thoſe they ſee ſo cheerfully engaged in 
that intereſting ſcene of induſtry, by far the greater 
part were, five years ago, the moſt  mifetable and 

moſt"vorthleſs of wp Coy, beggars 1 the 


ſtreets. 
An e of the means employed in dinger 


about this change cannot fail to be intereſting to every 
benevolent mind; and this is what has encouraged | 
me to lay theſe details before the public. 


By far the greater number of the poor es 
be-takan/care of were not only common beggars, ' 
but had been bred up from their very infancy in that 


proſeſſion; and were fo attached to their indolent 
and diſſolute way of living, as to prefer it to all 
other ſituations. They were not only uhacquainted 
with all kinds of work; but had the moſt inſuperable 


avetſion to honeſt labour; v had been ſo long fa- 


miliariaed with every erime, that they had become 


perlecy callous to all ſenſe of ſhame and remorſe. 
With perſons. of this [deſcription it is ea 


be - conceived that precepts ;—admonitions ja 


n would be of little or nd avail. But 
C 


where 


) " 


# Public Eftabliſhment for 
hers precepts fail, habit may ſometimes be ſue- 
To | TH RIOTS 
To make vicious ad benden people happy, it 
has generally been ſuppoſed neceſſary, firſt, to make 
them. virtuous. - But why not reverſe this order? 
Why. not make them firſt happy, and then virtuous ? 
If happineſs and virtue be inſeparable, the end will 
be az.ceftainly obtained by the one method as by 
the other; and it is moſt undoubtedly much 
eaſier to contribute to the happineſs and comfort 
of perſons in a ſtate of poverty and miſery, than, 
by; admonitians and NO EY to farms gr 
morals. . +; 
| Deeply ſieuck with the Wuerde of this winly be 
all my meaſures were taken accordingly., Every , 
thing was done that could be deviſed to make the 
poor peopla 1 had to deal with comfortable and 
happy in their new ſitustion; and my hopes, that a 
habit. of enjoying the real comforts and conve- 
niences which. were ptovided for them, would in 
time, ſoſten cheir hearts; —open their eyes and \ 
render them alu and eee e . | 
pointed. KSL! 7 or 
„The pleaſure. have had ip homes of this 45 
pæiment is much eaſier to be conceived than de- 
ſenided. Would to God that my ſucceſs might en- 
 _ equrags..gthens. to follow my example! If it were 
general known how lie trouble; and how little 
|  expence, are required to do much good, the heart- 
felt ſatisfaction which ariſes from relieving the wants, 
anch promoting the happineſs of our fellow-ereatures, 
is ſo great, that I am porſuaded, acts of the wet 
. nuch; more . 1 
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the inaſs of miſery among mankind would adds.” 
quently be much leffened, - 5 1905 0th 

Having taken my reſolution to e = . 
of the poor people, who were to be provided for, 
the primary object of my attention, I conſidered: 
what circumſtance in life, after the neceffaries; ſudd 
and raiment, contributes moſt to comfort, 2nd! k7 
faund it to be c/cantine/s, And ſo very extenſive: is” 
the influence of pliner n ins even yor 
the brute creation. ; 

With what care and nad abe Rn raed: 
waſh themſelves and put their plumage in order; 
and how perfectly neat, clean and elegant do ſhey 
ever appear! Among the. beaſts of the field we finds 
that thoſe which are the moſt cleanly are generally» 
the moſt gay and cheerful ; or are-diſtinguiſtied- by at 
Certain air of tranquillity and contentment ; and 
ſmging birds are always remarkable for the neatneſe 
of their plumage. And ſo great is the effect of 
cleanlineſs upon man, that it extends even to his 
moral character. Virtue never dwelt long with fin 
and naſtineſs; nor do I believe there ever was a per- 


ſon ſcrupulou/ly attentive in —— n c 
ſummate villain “ eh; proty 
bj eg Rn ant Rada | aaa? 
from the rematelt agtiquity, ſoem to have been aware of the la- 
fluence of olq2ohnele' agen the mord charaRer-:of man f at 
bave Rrongly inculcated it. In many, cafes, it has been. inter- 
woven with the moſt ſolemn rites. of public and private worſhip, 
and is fe fill in many cobntries. The idea that the ſoul is de- 
filed and depraved by every thing unclean,” or which defites the” 
body, kias-certaitily prevailed in all ages and has been partiou- 
larly attended to by thoſe great benefactors of mankind, wh0⁰ bx 
the introduction of peace and order in ſociety, have laboured ſuo - 
ceſafully to promote the happineſs of their fellow- ereatures. 
| C2 Order 


e. * Public Fhabliſbment for 


„order and diſorder—peace and-wir—beakh and 
Ceknefs, cannot exiſt. together; but comfort and 
| rdnfentiment,) the inſeparable. companions of happi- 
V nefs and. nn can * W from coger, page, we 
| health, * t utug 
Brute adobe oh b taught cleanlineſs hy 
Aſtinct; aud can there be à ſtronger proof of its 
being eſſentially neceſſary to their well. being and 
happineſs But if cleanlineſs is neceſſary to the hap- 
pineſs of brutes, how much more ſo muſt it de to 4 
* thethappineſs: of the human race? 

; The good effects of cleanlineſs, or rather thi bad 
eſſects of filth and naſtineſs,; may, I think, be very 
fuatisſactorily accounted for. Our bodies are con- 

tinually at war with whatever offends them, and every 8 : 
thing offends them that adheres to them, and ; irri-' 
tates them and though by long habit we may be 
ſo accuſtomed to ſupport a plypſical ill, as to become 
almoſt inſenſible to it, yet it never. leaves the mind 
perfectly at peace. There always remains a certain \ 
-uricaſineſe, and diſoontent ; an indecifion, and am 
- averſion from all ſerious: application; which . 
; — that the mind is not at reſt. s 
Thhoſe who from being afflicted with long and — 
ful diſeaſe, ſuddenly acquire health, are beſt able to 
judge of the force of this reaſoning. It is by the 
delightful ſenſation they feel, at being relieved from 
pain and uneaſineſs, that they learn to know the fult 


9. „ 


extent of their former miſery ; and the human heart 
s never ſo effefually, ſoftened, and ſo well prepare& 
and diſpoſed to _— n eee 
fluch IS hon be e 
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u kt was with a view to bring the minds of the pot 
and unfortunate people I had. to deal with to this 


ſtate, that I took ſo much pains to make them com- 
fortable in their new ſituation. The ſtate in which 
they had been uſed to live was "EeMainly- moſt 
wretched and deplorable ; but they had. deen ſo long 


a ccuſtomed to it, that they were grown inſenſible | 


to their own miſery. It was therefore neceſſary, in 


order to awaken their attention, to make the con- 


— 


traſt between their former ſituation, and that which 
was prepared for them, as ſtriking as poſſible.” To 
this end, every thing was done that could ans 
to make them really comfortable. D 

Moſt of them had been uſed. to living in the moſt 


"miſerable hovels, in the midſt of vermin, and every 


kind of filthineſs; or to ſleep in the ſtreets, and un- 


der the hedges, half naked, and expoſed to all the in- 


clemeneies of the ſeaſons. - A large and commodi- 


dus building, fitted up in the neateſt and moſt com- 


fortable manner, was now provided for their recep- 


tion. In this agreeable retreat they found ſpacioue 


and elegant apartments, kept with the moſt ſcrupu- 


Jous neatneſs; well warmed in winter; and well 


lighted; a good warm dinner every day, gratis; 
cooked and ſerved up with all poflible attention to 


order and cleanlineſs; — materials aud utenſils for 
thoſe who were able to work; —maſters, gratis, for 
thole who required inſtruction; the moſt-genetous 


pay, in money, for all the labour performed; and 
the kindeſt uſage from every perſon, from the 
higheſt to the lowelt, belonging to the eſtabliſ- 


ment. Here, in this aſylum for the indigent and 
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unfortunate, no ill uſage ;j—no barſh language, is 


permitted. During fiys years that the eſtabliſhment 
has exiſted, not a blow has been giyen to We! 
not even to a child by his inſtructor. 


As the rules and regulations for the ae 


of order are few, and eaſy to be obſerved, the in- 
ſtaeges of their being tranigreſſed are rare; and as 


* ll the labour performed, is paid by the piece; and 
Hot by the day; and is well paid; and as thoſe who” 
| gain the moſt by their work in the courſe of the 


week, receive proportional rewards on the Saturday 
Frening ; theſe are wal efteQual Feen 
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internal economy of this eſtabliſhment, it will be- 
| neceflary to deſcribe the building which was apptd- / 


Pristed to this uſe; and the other local circ um- 


Ae neoofſagy 40 be Een. in . 


clear idea of the ſubject. 
This building, which ts very (Roh. "wg bs he 
fantly ſituated in the Au, one of the ſuburbs of the 


eity. of Munich. It had formerly been a manufac- 


1 
* 


tory, but for many years had been dęſerted and fall- 


ing to ruing. It was now completely repaired, and 
in part rebuilt. A large kitchen, with a large eat- 
ing room adjoining it, and a commodious bake- 


houſe, were added to the buildings; and work 


ſhops for carpenters; ſmiths ; turners; and ſuch 


other mechanics as were conſtantly wanted in the 
muanuſadtory for making and. repaif ing the machi- 
nety were eſtabliſned, and, furniſhed; with tots, - 


Large halls were fitzed-jup for ſpinners of hemp | 
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for ſpinners of flax ;—for pinners of cotton ;—for 
ſpinners of wool ;—and for ſpinners of worſted; and 
adjoining to each hall a {mall room was fitted yp for 
a clerk ot inſpector of the hall, 7 in -[chreiber J. 
This room, which was at the fame dime a ſtore- 
room, and dounting-houſe, had a large "window 
opening into the hall, from whence A,” ſpinners. 
were ſupplied with raw materials; — where the 
delivered their yarn when ſpun j and from wflence 
they received an order upon the caſhler, fig ned by 
the clerk, for the amount of theit labour, 

Halls were likewiſe fitted up for weavers of * bl 
lens ;=fof weayers of ſerges and ſhallodns;--for 0 
| weavers; for: weavers of cotton goods, md for ſtock- 
ing weayers; and work. Hops were provided for 
clothiers ; — cloth ſhearers;—dyets ;—ladlers ; an 
rooms for wook-ſorters;---wool-cardets ;- oel Lomb. 
ers,—knjtrers ;—ſetypſtreſſes, &. Magazines were 
fitted up as well for finiſhed manufagures, "as for 
raw materials, and rooms for coutitifig-Hoiiſes,— 
ſtore- Toms Tor the kitcken and bakz- Höfe, —afd 
dwelllng-rootns for the inſpectors and 35 chere 
Who were lodged in the houfſe. ey 
A very tpacious half, 116 feet long g. 327 feet 
. wide, and 22 feet high, with many Vin ndows 6h 
both fides, was fitted 5 a5 U drying. room; "and in 
this hall tenters were placed for ſtretehing op So a 
drying eight pieces of Aoth at once. This halt was 
fo &: 5 to ſerve for the dyer and for the 40. 
he at the fame time. wig 
A fufling-will was 'eftabliſhe# upon a ſtream & 


| water which runs by one fide of the ccürt round 
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| fulling-mill, is the reg and the * 


houſe. 

This whole "Mikes, which i is very extenſive, was 
fitted up, as has already been oblerved, in the neat- 
eſt manner poſſible. | In doing this, even the exter- 
nal appearance of the building was atgended t to. It 
was handſomely painted ; without, as well as with- 
in; and pains were taken to give it an air of elegance, 
as well as of neatneſs and cleanlineſz. A large court 


in the middle of the buildjng was handſomely pav- 


ed; and the ground before the building was level - 
ed, and covered with gravel ; and the approach to 


| it from every fide was made eaſy and commodioug. 


Over the principal door, or rathet gate, which 
fronts the ſtreet, is an inſcription, denoting the” 


uſe to which the building is. appropriated ; and in 


the paſſage leading into the court, there is writteg 


in large. letters of gold upon a black graund- No 


Ars WILL BE RECEIVED HERE,” | 
Upon coming into the court vou ſee - * | 


| over all the doors upon the ground floor, leading to 
the different parts of me building. Theſe inſerip- 


tions, which are all in letters of gold upon a black 


ground, denote the particular uſes to which the dif- 


ferent apartments are deſtined. * 
This building having deen got ready, and a ſuf- 


2 ficient number of ſpinning- Wheels, looms, and other 


utenſils made- uſe of in the moſt common manufac- 


ou: being provided;, tagether with a ſufficient 


ock of raw materials, I proceeded to carry my plan 


T2) 
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into execution. in eee which will be Ned 
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nr u, Berra d gh 
—T be Iababitanit are called upon for their A.. 
ance. Heneral 8 ubſeription fer the Relief and Sup- 
port of the Poor. All other "ade and 2 
8 Colleftions -for the Peor 3 


| 1 having, from time im- 
memorial, being conſidered in Bavaria as a day 
peculiarly ſet apart for giving alms; and the beg- 
2 2 neyer failing to be all out upon that occaſion; 
I choſe that moment as being the. moſt favourable 
for beginning my operatiqns, Early in the morning 

ol the firſt of January 1790, the officers and non- 

commiſſioned officers of phe three regiments of in- 
 fantry in garriſon, were ſtationed in the different 

_ ſtreets, where they very Ae to wait for TM 

fer orders. 

Having, in the mean time, aſſembled, at my 
lodgings, the field- officers, and all the chief magi- 
traces of the town, I made them acquainted with 

my intention to proceed that very morning to the 
execution of a plan I had formed for taking up the 

+ beggars, and providing for the poor; * 32 
their immediate aſſiſtance. 1 Ig 
To ſhew the public ihat it was not my wich to 

= ate into Execution by MO force 
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alone (which might have rendered the meafure 
odious) but that I was diſpoſed to ſhew all becom- 
ing deferenct to the civil authority, [ begged the 
magiſtrates to accompany me, and the ficld-officerg 
of the garriſon, in the execution of the firſt and 
moſt difficult part of the undertaking, chat of er: 
reſting the beggars, This they moſt readily con- 
Jenjed to, and we immediately ſallied ont into the 
ſtreet, m myſelf accompanied by tha chief magiltrate 
of the town, and each of 1 50 nee by an itt» 
ferior magiſtrate, 

We were hardly got into the/firter "when 60 | 
were actollf& by z beggar, who aſked us for Alis. 
I'wefit up to Him, and laying my hand gently upon 
his ſhoulder, told him, that from thenceforwardz 
begging would not be pertnitted in Munich j—thit + 
if die really ſtood in need pf affiſtance © (which 
would immediately be enquired into) the necef- 
fary afliſtance ſhould” certainly be given Him, but 
that begging was forbidden ; and if} he was detected 
In it again he woufd be ſeyerely punifhed. -T then 
delivered him oyer to an orderly ferſeant who was 
following me, with directions to conduct him to 
the Town-hall; and dellyer Him its the Hants of 


2 thofe he ſhould find there to receive Him; and 


then rithlng to the officets and ma inte! WO 
_ Accompatitet me, 1 begged they would take notice, 
that I had myſelf, with my own hands, atrefted the 
firſt” beggat we had met; and 1 requeſted" them 
not only to follow my ethiple therafelves, by 
irtefting” all the beggars they ſhould meet with, 
Var! that 82 would allo endearour to perſuade 

e | others, 


ö 
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others, and particularly; the officers, non-commil. 


_  fioned officers; and ſpldiers of the garriſon, that it 


was by no means derogatory to their character as 
foldiers, or in anywiſe diſgraceful to them, to afhlt 
in ſo TN — L 
2 having cheerfully and unani _— | 
wiſed 10 do, their, utmoſt to ſecond me: | 
. neſs, diſperſed into the different parts of the aa 


and with the aſſiſtance of the military, which they 


ſaund every where waiting for orders, the town pas 
ſo thoroughly cleared of beggars in /e/+ than an 
hour,, that nat one was tq be found in the ſtreets. 
Thoſe who were arreſted were conducted to the 
Ton- hall, where their names were inſcribed in 
printed. liſts provided for. that purpoſe; and) they 
4. vere, then diſmiſſed to their own lodgings, with di- 
„ Tections to repair the next day to the newly erected 
= 2 Work-bouſ? in the Au; where they 
would find comfortable warm rooms; a good warm 


2 SE every day; and work for all thoſe who were 
in a condition to labong. They were likewiſe told 
« that a commiſſion ſhould immediately be appointed | 


to enquire into their circumſtances, and to * 
them Tuch regular weekly allowances of money, 
alms, as they ſhould. ſtand i in need 3, which on 
accordingly done, I 
Orders were then iſſued teat G6 ed 
in the different parts of the town, to ſend out pa- 
troles frequently i into the ſtreets in their neighbour- 
hood, to atreſt all the beggars they ſhould. meet 
with; and 2 reward was offered for each beggar 
they mould arreſt and deliver over to the civil ma- 
II oy. giltrate. 
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giſtrate. The guard of the police was likewife di- 
-refted to be vigilant; and the inhabitants at large, 
of all ranks and denominations, were earneſtly call- 
ed upon to aſſiſt in completing à work of ſo much 
public utility, and which had been ſo happily be- 


gun 7. an addreſs to the public, which was 


printed and diſtributed grati. among the inbabj- 
ants, the fatal conſequences arifing from the pre- 
-valence of mendicity were deſcribed in the moſt 
lively and affecting colours—and the manner point- 


ed out iu which they could moſt-efe@hally: aſſiſt in 
putting an end to an en eee e | 


Prejudicial to ſociety. - 
+ As this addreſs . 
ſpirit, by à man well known in the literary world, 


FETT 


picture of the character, manners,” and 


juſt . 
tons; of the hords of ite and diſſolute Vagabonds | 
— ®beugele thy Gnie"the Weddure 7 in 


7 1 * 
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which contributed verx much towards clearing the 


- town eee of heggars, It beivg found Ist ſome of the 
moſt hardened of theſe vagabonds were attempting to return to 
their « old practices, and that they ſound « means to eſcape the pa- 
© "Holes; by Keeping'a Tharp look-out, and avoiding them; to hold 


chem more eſſectually in check, the patroles ſent out vpon this 
_ ſervice were ordered i go-without arms. In conſequence of this 
| arrangement, the beggars being, no longer able to diſtinguiſh who 


were in fcarch of. them, and who were not, ſaw a patrale in 
every ſoldier they wet with in the ſtreets (and of theſe there 


Were gtert numbers, Munich being a” ' gartiſon town) ard from 
, e e I WEN] i £27.06 , 
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qaeſtion was adopted, and of the various artifices 
they made uſe of in carrying on their depredations; 
I have thought it might not be improper to annex 
it, at full length, in the Appendix, No. I. 

This addreſs, which:-was preſented to all the heads 
of families in the city, and to many by myſelf, hav- 
ing gone round to the doors of moſt of the prinei- 
pal citizens for that purpoſe, was accompanied by 
printed liſts, in which the inhabitants were requeſt- 
ed to ſet down their names places of abode ;— 
and the fams they choſe to contribute monthly, for 
the ſupport of the eſtabliſhment.” - Theſe liſts, (tranſ- 
 Htions of which are alſo inſerted in the Appendix, 

No. H.) were delivered to; the heads of families, 
with duplicates, to the end that one copy being ſent 
in to the committee, the other might remain n 
"the/ maſter of the family jj 
Theſe ſubſcriptions being perfectly en * 
be augmented or diminiſhed at pleafore. When any 
perſon clioſe to alter his ſubſcription, he ſent to. the 
"public 'office for two; blank ſubſcription fiſts, and 
ming tem up anewz witte ſuch alterations: as he 
thought proper to make, he took up his old liſt at 

the office, and depoſited tha new one in its ſtead. 

The fubſeription liſts bring all collecbed, a | 
were ſorted, and regularly entered according» to the 


numbers of the houſes of the: ſubfcribers,/im Gxitten 
. ewe wenge 2-16 the fimeen — 


1 . Ds ee Fs 
© © included, the number of ſubdiviſions n were 9 
8 2 Koper three. - 
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or diſtricts of the city; and a copy of the general 
liſt of each Ir — wen, of 
the diſtrict. 2 ö 
Theſe egy which were properly authentiest. 
ed, ſerved for tlie direction of the commiſſary in col- 
— the ſubſcriptions in his diſtrict, which was ' 
dane regularly the laſt Sunday warning of wen 
month. | 
The amount of this collection Ms nate 
delivered by the commiſfary into the hands of the 
banker of the inſtitution, for which he received two 
receipts from the banker; one of which he kept for 
his own juſtification, and the'other he tranſmitted to 
the committee, with his” report of the collection, 
which be was directed to ſend a 25 2 as the work | 
lection was made monde 
As there were ſome efominbde fem mideſty;.: 
or other motives, did not chooſe to hiave'it knowh 
publickly how much they gave in alas to the poor, 
and on that account were not willing ta have put 
down their names upon the liſt of the fubſortbers, 


2 


the whole ſum they were deſirous of appropriating . 


to that purpoſe g; to accommodate matters to the pe- 
culiar delicacy of their feelings, the following ar- 
| TRAC ny: eee e Execution 
a irh n 
Thoſe who eee eee 7 
vately-0 the relief of the poor, were notified by an 
advertiſement publiſhed in the news-papers, that 


they might ſend to the banker of the" inſtitution | 


any ſums for that purpoſe they might think proper, | 


Ns he 1 or under any motto or 
other 
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other device; and that not only a receipt would be 
given to the bearer, for the amount, without any 
queſtions being aſked him, but, for greater ſecurity 
a public acknowedgoment of the receipt of the funr 
would be publiſhed by the banker, with a mention 
of the feigned name or device under nn it Sree 
in the next Munieh Ganette. | | 

To accommodate thoſe who might be difooſed to 
_ give trifling ſums occafionslly, for the relief of the 
poor, and who did not chooſe to go, or to fend to 
the banker, fixed poor-boxes were placed in all the 
churches, and moſt of the inns z coffee-houſes ; 
and other places of public reſort; but nobody was 
ever called upon to put any thing into theſe boxes, 
nor was any poor's-box carried round, or any pri- 
vate collection or alms. gathering permitted to he 
made upon ro; Ag on Me e en- 
whatever. | 

When the inhabitants had tber — s 
the ſapport of the inſtitution, it was but juſt to ſe / 
cure them from all further importunity in behalf of 
the poor. This was promiſed, and it was moſt ef- 
fectually done j though not without fome difficulty, © 
and a yy — en to the eftabliſh- " 
ment. 1 Nie nenen 
The poor Rubente in the Latin and Germen 

ſchools the ſiſters of the religious order 6F cha- 
rity; Ale directors of the hofpital of Iefers;—and - 
ſome other public eſtabliftments,” had been fs long 
in the habit of making collections, by going round 
among the inhabitants from kouſe to houſe at ſtated 
a acquiret a ſort 


el of 


* 


: 
: 
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of right to levy thoſe periodical contributions; of. 
which it was not thought prudent to diſpoſſeſs them 
without giving them an equivalent. And in order 
that this equivalent might not appear to be taken 


from the ſums ſubſcribed by the inhabitants for the 


ſupport of the poor, it was paid out of the monthly 
allowance which the inſtitution received from the 
chamber of finances, or public treaſury of the ſtate. 
Beſides. theſe periodical collections, there were 
others, til} more troubleſome to the inhabitants, 


from which it was neceſſary to free them; and ſome 


of theſe laſt were even ſanctioned by legal authority. | 
It is the-cuſtom in Germany for apprentices. in 
moſt. of the mechanical trades; as ſoon as they 
hape finiſhed their apprenticeſhips with their mal- , 
ters, to travel, during three or four years, in the 
neighbouring countries and provinces, to perfect 
themſelves in their profeſſions by working as jour 
neymen wherever they can find employment. 


When one of thoſe: Itinerant journeymen-tradeſmen ; 
comes into a town, and cannot find employment in 


it, he is conſidered as hauing à right to beg the 
aſſiſtance of the inhabitants, and particularly of thoſe 
of the trade he profeſſes, to enable him to, go to 
the next town; and this aſſiſtance it was not 
thought juſt to refuſe. This cuſtom was. net 
only very troubleſome to the inhabitants, but gave 
riſe to innumerable abuſes. Great numbers of 
idle vagabonds were continually ſtrolling about the 
country under the name of travelling journeymen- 


tradeſmen; and though any perſon, who preſented 


bimſelf as ſuch in any ſtrange place, was obliged to 
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proture (for his legitimation) a certificate from his 
laſt maſter, in whoſe ſervice he had been employed, 
yet ſuch certificates were ſo eaſily; counterfeited, 
or obtained by fraud, that little n et 2 
placed in tlie. one mig 
n remedy all theſe — the following arrange; 
ment was made: thoſe travelling journeymen-tradeſ- 
men O arrive at / Munich, and do not find em- 
ployment, are obliged to quit the town immediately, 
or to repair to the military work-houſe, where they 
are either furniſhed with: work, or a ſmall ſum: is, 
given them to enable them to purſue their journey 
\ farther. '/ 

Another * by which the inhabitants 
have been relieved from much importunity, and by 
which a ſtop has been put to many abuſes, is the 
new regulation reſpecting thoſe who ſuffer by fire; 
ſuch ſufferers commonly obtain from government 
ſpecial permiſſion to make collections of charitable 
donations among the inhabitants in certain diſtricts, 
during a limited time. Inſtead of the permiſſion to 
make collections in the city of Munich, the ſuf- 
ferers now receive certain ſums from the funds of 
the inſtitution for the poor. By this arrangement, 
not only the inhabitants are relieved from the impor- 
tunity which always attends public collections of 
alms, but the ſufferers ſave a great deal of time, 
Which. x formerly ſpent. in going about from houſe 
to houſe; and the fale of theſe permiſſions to under- 
takers, and many other abuſes, but too frequeũt 
before this arrangement took place, are now pre- 
vented. "Is EY q A EM * 
r D The 
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Tue detaled account publiſned in tile Appendix, 
No: HE of tho receipts and expenditures of the in- 
ſtitution during five years; will ſhow the amount 
of the expence incurred in relieving the inhabitants: 
from the various oe and other collections be- 
fore mentioned. 

-. Bar: ndv16-loſe fight too lng of the moſt interaſd- 
ing object of this eſtabliſhment, ve muſt follow the 
people who were arreſted in the fifcets, to the aſy- 
lam which was prepared for them, but which. no 
doubr ippeared to dont * nene ee 


* 


1 
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The different Kinds of Employment given ta the Big 
Sars upon their being afſewbled in the Houſe of In 
Gry. Their great A whwardnes at A. — 
_*Decility, and their Progreſs in uſeful Indupry.— — 
. The Manner in which they. were treated. L by 
Manner in which they were fed.—The Precawij- 
n iſſed te prevent Abuſes is the Public Kitchep 
from which they were fe 


4 > 


Ay ww . e | 
were totally vnacquainicd with every kind af ulafyl 
labour, it was necefary to give them ſach-wark, at 
irik, ag was very eaſy to beperiarmeds and in which 
the raw materiale were of ltle value 3 and then, by 
degrees, as they became more adxoit, ta emplay 
them in manufactusisg more valuable articles. a 
A hemp is a. very cheap cammodity,. and 38 the 
ſpinning of hemp is eaſily learned, particularly when 
it is deſigned. for very coarſe and ordinary magufag- 
wres,.. 35,000 pounds of that axticle were purchaſed 
in dhe palatinate, and tranſported to Munich; and 
ſeveral hundred ſpinning wheels, proper for ſpin- 
ning it, were provided; and leveral good ſpinners, 
as inſtructurs, were engaged, and in readineſs, when 
this houſe of induſtry was opened for the reception - 
of the poor. 


D 2 Flax 
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Flax and wool were likewiſe ptovided, and ſome 
ow good ſpinners of thoſe articles were engaged as 
inſtructors; but by far the greater number of the 
poor began with ſpinning of hemp; and ſo great 
was their awkwardneſs at firſt, that they abſolutely 
Tuined almoſt all the raw materials that were put in- 
to their hands. By an exact calculation of profit 
and loſs, it was found that the marivfaQory actually 
Joſt more than 3000 floring upon the articles of hemp 
and flax, during the firſt three months; but we 
were not diſcouraged by theſe unfavourable” begin- 
nings; ; they were indeed eaſy to be foreſeen, conſider- 
ing the ſort of people we had to deat with, and how 
neceſſary it was to pay them at a very high rate for 
the little work they were able to perform, in order 
to keep up their courage, and induce them to per- 
Tevere with cheerfulneſs in acquiring more {kill and 
addreſs in their labour. If the eſtabliſhment was 
ſupported at ſome little expence, in the beginning, 
it afterwards richly repaid theſe advances, as n be 
ſeen in the ſequel of this account. © / * 
As the clothing of the army was the 1 
upon which I principally depended, in diſpoſing 
of the manufaQures which ſhould be made in the 
Houſe, the woollen manufactory was an object moſt 
neceſſary to be attended to, and from which. I ex- 
ed to derive moſt advantage to the eſtabliſn- 
ment; but ſtill it was neceffary to begin with the 
aneinkdene of hemp and flax, not only becauſe 
hoſe articles are leſs valuable than wool, and the 
boſs ailing” from their being ſpoiled b. the awk- 
e a 
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wardneſs of beginners is of leſs "conſequence, but 
alſo for another reaſon, which appears to me to be 
of ſo much importance as to a a particular 
explanation. 7 

It was hinted above that it was bn neceſſary, 
in order to encourage beginners in theſe induſtrious 
purſuits, to pay them at a very high rate for the lit- 
tle work they were able to perform; but every bo- 
dy knows that no manufacture can poſſibly ſubſiſt 
long, where exorbitant prices are paid for labour; 
and it is eaſy to conceive what diſcontent and diſ- 
guſt would be occaſioned among the workmen up- 
on lowering the prices which had for a length of 
time been given for labour. By employing the poor 
people in queſtion at firſt in the manufactures of 
hemp and flax, manufactures which were not in- 
tended to be carried on to any extent, it was eaſy 
afterwards, when they had acquired a certain degree 
of addreſs in their work, to take them from theſe 
manufactures, and put them to ſpinning. of wool, 


 worſted or cotton; care having been taken to fix 


the price of labour in theſe laſt· mentioned . 
tures at a reaſonable rate f 

The dropping the muchas * 8 
article altogether, or purſuing it leſs extenſively, 
could produce no bad eſſect upon the goneral 
eſtabliſhment ; N but the lowering of the price of 
labour, in a 5 2g could not Abends, 
nen ts % ͤ vers sten. 

It is noceCary, i in an ndertaking like this, —_ 
ouſly to avoid every thing that could produce diſ- 
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ebüregement und diſcontent among thofe upon 
Whoſe Induſtry alone ſueceſs maſt depend. 
It is eaſy to conceive that ſo great a number of 
unfortunate beings, of all ages and ſexes, taken as it 
Here out of their very element, and placed in a fitu- 
| Ution ſo perfectly new to them, could not fail to be 
productive of very intereſting ſituations. Would 
10 God 1 were able to do juſtice to this ſubject! but 
ho knpuage can deſcribe the affecting ſcenes to 
which I was a witneſs upon this docafion. = 
Tue exquiſite delight which u ſenſible mind maſt 
feel, won feeing many hundreds of wretched be- 
Wg awaking from a ſtate of miſery and inactivity, 
wu from u dream; and applying themſelves with 
eheerfulneſs to the employmems of uſeful induſtry ; 
Lupon ſeeing the firſt dawn of placid content break 
upon à cduntenamce covered with habitual gloom, 
und farrowed und diſtorted 2 is — 
It to be conceived thai defcribed. | 
: "Duridg tlie Hrſt ttiree of fout days that abe 
pfople were affembled, it wus not pbffible entirely to 
prevent confufton: there was nothing like mirinous 
reſiſtance among them; Hut their ſitustien was ſo 
Me to them, and they were ſo very uu ward in it, 
wer it was dificilt to bring Hem Into any tolerable 
order, At length, However, by diſtributing" them 
In We Vifeeent hulls, and afigning 6's har. 
euer lach, {(the Places being al diſtinguihed by 
numbers,) they were brought into ſuch order as tO 
enable the unde, = 3 de deten! their 
ente, I 
- We | | Thoſe 
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- Chaſe who underſtood any king of work, were 
placed; in he. apartments where the work they un- 
derſtood was carried on; and the others, being claſſ- 
ed according to their. ſexes, and as much as poſſible 
according to their agas, were placed under the im- 
mediate care of the diſterent inſtructors. By much 
the, larger number were put; to ſpinning of hemp; 
others, and particularly the young children from 
aur to ſeven years of age, were taught to knit, and 
to-ſew ; and the moſt awkward, mong the men, and 
particularly, the old, the, lame, and the infirm, were 
put to carding of wool. Old women, hoſe ſight 
was. too weak to ſpin, or whoſe hands trembled with 
. pally, ere anade to ſpool. ꝓarn for the weavers ; and 
Young children, who Were too weak to labour, 
were placed upon ſeats greed fon that pur poſe round 
the. roms where other, children Work. 

s it was winter, fires ere kept in exety part af. 
the, hujlding, from morning till night; . and all the 
roams were. lighted, up till nine o'clock in the even. 
ing- Every roam and jeyery ſtarcaſe Was .ncatly 
Fugpt; and. cleaned, twice a. day; once , canly in the 
moming, before the ꝓegple were ,aflembled, and 
ance while they, were at, dinner. —Care Was ken, 
by placing ventilators, and oecgaſionally, opening the 

vindoms, to, Reęp che. air of the rooms perfectly fiyeet 
aud free from all. diſagreeable ſmells; and the room 
therplelves ere not any, neatly, Vhite, vyaſhed and 
fitted; up, and arranged ain, every reſpeſt with glee 
gance, but care was, taken ta clean, the windows. ye- 
"_ to clean WE GPA q, * 
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and even to clear away the rubbiſh from the ſtreet 
in front of the dans to a ne Es | 
on every ſide. * 
- Thoſe who frequented: this eſtabliſhment 1 were ex- 
pected to arrive at the fixed hour in the morning, 
which hour varied according to the ſeaſon of the 
year; if they came too late, they were gently repri- 
manded; and if they perſiſted ĩ in being tardy, with- 
out being able to give a ſuſſicient excuſe for not 
coming ſooner, they were puniſhed by being depriv- 
ed of their dinner, which ——_— yy nun 
ry day gratis. | 
At the hour of dinner, a a bel was rung in 
the court, when thoſe at work in the different parts 
of the building repaired to the dining-hall ; where 
they found a wholeſome and nouriſhing repaſt; con- 


fiſting of about a pound and a quarter, Avoirdupois | 


weight, of a very rich ſoup of peas and barley, mix- 
ed with cuttings of fine white bread; and a piece 
of excellent rye bread, weighing ſeven ounces ; which 
laſt they commonly put in their pockets, and carri- 
ed home for their ſupper. Children were allowed 
the ſame portion as grown perſons; and a mother; 
who had one or more young nnn wa aper 
a portion for each of them. _—_ 

Thoſe who, from ſickneſs, or other bodily infirm: 
ties, were not able to come to the work-houſe ; j—as 
4110 thoſe who, on account of young children they 
bad to'nurfe, or ſick perſons to take care of, ſound 


it more convenient to work at their own lodgings, 


(and of "theſe there 8 were not on that 
88 calccount 
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account deprived of their dinners. Upon repre- 
ſenting their caſes to the committee, tickets were 
granted them, upon which they were. authorized to 
receive from the public kitchen, daily, the number 
of portions ſpecified in the ticket; and theſe they 
might ſend for by a child, or by any other perſon 
they thought proper to employ; it was neceſſary, 
however, that the ticket ſhould always be produced, 
otherwiſe the portions were not delivered. This 
precaution was neceſſary, to prevent abuſes c on the 
part of the poor. | 

Many other precautions were taken to prevent 
frauds on the part of thoſe employed in the kitchen, 
and in the various other offices and beans 1 
concerned in feeding the poor. 

The bread- corn, peas, barley, &c. were purchaſ- 
ed in the public market in large quantities, and at 
times when thoſe articles were to be had at reaſon- 
able prices; and were laid up in ſtore-rooms pro- 
vided for that purpoſe, under the care of the ſtore- 
. keeper of the Military Work- houſe. 

The baker received his flour by weight from Fog 
ſore:keeper, and in return delivered a certain fixed 
quantity of bread. Each loaf, when well baked, 
and afterwards dried, during four days, i in a bread- 
toom through which the air had a free paſſage, 
weighed two pounds ten ounces Avoirdupois. Such 
a loaf was divided into fix portions; and large 
baſkets filled with theſe pieces being placed in the 
paſſage leading to the dining - hall, the portions were 
RNA out to the poor as they paſſed to go into 

the 
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the hall, each perſon who paſſed giving. a medal af 
tin to the perſon who gave him the bread, in return, 
for each portion received. Theſe medak, which 
were, given out to the poor each day in thechalla, | 
where they worked, by the ſteward, ar by the in- 
ſpectors of the hall, ſerved to prevent frauds in the 
diſtribution of the bread.; the, perſon who diſtribut- 
ed it being abliged:to:produce them as vouchers of 
the · quantity. given out each day. | 
Thoſe who had received theſe partions of bread, 
held them up in their hands upon their coming into 
the dining-hall, as a. ſign that they had a right to 
ſeat themſelves at the tables; and as many, portions 
of bread as they. produced, ſo many, portions of; ſoup 
they were entitled to receive. ; and thoſe, portions 
which they did not eat they were allowed to carry 
away ſo that the delivery of bread was a. check 
4 upan. the delivery of ſoup, and vice vera. 
Ihe kitchen was fitted up with all. poſſible atten- 
tion was well. to convenience, as to the economy of 
fuel. This will. readily be / believed by. thoſe. who 
are informed, that the whole work of. the kitchen is 
performed, with, great eaſe, by three cook- maids; 
and that the daily expence for fire · wood amounts 
to no more than twelve creutzers, or aun pence 
halfpenny ſterling, when dinner is provided for 1090 
people. The number. of , perſons. who.are fed daily 
from · this kitchen is, at a medium, in ſummer, about 
ane. thouſand, (rather more than, leſs,). and in winter, 
about 1200. Frequently, men, 
more than. 1500 at. table. N 2850 
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s a particular account of this kitchen, with 
drawings; together with an account of a number of 
new and very intereſting experiments relative to the 
economy of fuel, will be annexed to this work, I 


ſhall add nothing more now upon the ſuhject; except 


it be the certificate, which may be ſeen in the Ap- 
pendix, No. IV; which I have thought prudent to 
publiſh, in order to prevent my being ſuſpected of 


exaggeration in diſplaying the advantages -of * 


economical arrangements. 


The affertion, that a warm dinner may be odtiked 


for 1000 perſons, at the trifling expence of four- 
pence halſpenny for fuel 5 and that, too, where the 


cord, five feet eight inches and nine-tenths Jong, 
five feet eight inches and -nine-tenths high, and five 


feet three inches and two-tenths wide, Engliſh mea- 
ſure, of pine wood, of the moſt indifferent quality, 
coſts above ſeven ſhillings; and where the cord of 


hard wbod, ſuch as beech and oak, of equal dimen- 


ſions, coſts more than twice that ſum, may appear in- 
creflible; + yet I will venture to aflert, and 1-hereby 
pkedge myſelf with the public to prove, that in the 
kitchen of the Milhary Academy at Munich, and 
elpcciblly-ih à kitchen lately built under my direc- 
ton at Veröna, in the hoſpital of -/a Pietd, {have 
carried the economy of fuel ſtill further. 

To prevent frauds in the kitchen of wa :oftitu- 
wr f6r che poor at Munich, the ingredients are de- 
. diveted- each day by the ſtore-kesper, to the chief 
cook; and a perſon of confidence, not belonging 
to the: kitehen, attends at the proper heur to-ſbe 
5 i that 


— — — — — — 
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that they are actually uſed. Some one of the in- 
ſpectors, or other chief officer of the eſtabliſhment, 
alſo attends at the hour of dinner, to ſee that the 
victuals furniſhed to the poor are good; well Gel 


ed]; and properly ſerved up. * 


As the dining-hall is not large enough to accom- 
un all the poor at once, they dine in companies 
of as many as can be ſeated together, (about 150); 
thoſe who work in the houſe being ſerved firſt, and 
then thoſe who come from the town. 

Though moſt of thoſe who work in their own 
lodgings ſend for their dinners, yet there are many 


others, and particularly ſuch as from great age or 


other bodily infirmities are not able to work, who 
come from the town every day to the public hall to 
dine; and as theſe are frequently obliged to wait 
ſome time at the door, before they can be admitted 
into the dining-hall ;—that is to ſay, till all the poor 
who work in the houſe have finiſhed their dinners; 
for their more comfortable accommodation, a 
large room, provided with a ſtove for heating it in 
winter, has been conſtructed, adjoining to the build- 


of the inſtitution, but not within the court, where 


theſe poor people aſſemble, and are ſheltered from 
the inclemency of the weather Lan vf for 
vat into the dining-hall. 7 5 2412-5 7 
Jo preſerve order and decorum at theſe publie 
Manes and to prevent crowding and joſtling at 
the door of the dining-hall, the ſteward, or ſome 
other oſſicer of the houſe of ſome authority, is 


„ during dinner; and two 
1 


Ul 


* 
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privates of the police guards, who know moſt of 
the poor perſonally, take poſt at the door of the hall, 
one on each ſide of it; and between them the poor 
are obliged to paſs ſingly into the hall. 

As ſoon as a company have taken their places at 
the table, (the ſoup' being always ſerved out and 
placed upon the tables before they are admitted,) 
upon a fignal given by the officer who preſides at the 
dinner, they all repeat together a ſhort prayer. Per- 
haps I ought to aſk pardon for mentioning ſo old- 

Tos faſhioned a cuſtom ;, but I own I am ee 
| enough myſelf to like ſuch things. _ 
As an account in detail will be given in 18 
place, of the expence of feeding theſe poor people, 
. I hall only obſerve: here, that this expence was con- 

ſiderably leſſened by the voluntary donations of 
bread, and offal meat, which were made by the 
bakers and butchers of the town and ſuburbs. The 
beggars, not ſatisfied with the money which they ex- 
„I. tcorted from all ranks of people by their unccaſing 
importunity, had contrived to lay certain claſſes of 
the inhabitants under regular periodical. contribu- 

tions of .certain commodities ; and eſpecially. eat- | 
ables; which they collected in * Of this nature 
were the contributions which were levied by them 
upon the bakers, butchers, keepers of eating- -houſes, 
ale-houſe keepers, brewers,  &c. all of whom were 
obliged, at ſtated periods; once a- week at leaſt ;— 
or oftener to deliver to ſuch of the beggars as 
preſented themſelves at the hour appointed, very 
i quantities of bread, meat, ſoup, and 
| other 


# 
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other eatables; and to fuch a length were theſe 
frameftil impoſitions carried, that a conſiderable 
trafic was actualty carried on with the articles fb 
collected, between the beggars and à number of 
petty ſhop-keepers, or huckfters, | who purchaſed 
them of the beggars, and made a bufineſs of ſelling 
them by retail to the indigent and induftrious inha- 
bitants. And though thefe abuſts\ were well known 
to the public, yet this cuſtom had fo long exiſted, 
and fo mda were the beggars become to the 
inhabitants, that it was by no means 855 or . 
able, to refuſe their demands. | 


Upon the town being cleared of denten, b | 


impoſtions ceaſed of courſe ; and the worthy citi- 


Zens, who were relieved from this burthen, felt ſb | 


 ſenfibly the ſervice that was rendered them, that, 
to ſhow their gratitude, and their deſſre to affift in 


al 5 fo uſeful an eſtabliſhment, they volun- 


offered, in addition to their monthily fubſcrip- 

tions in money, to contribute every day a certain 
quantity of bread, meat, foup, &c. towards feed- 
ing the poor in the Military Work- houſe. And 
theſe artictes were collected every day by the ter. 
vants* of the eftabliſtiment ; who went round the 
town with ſmalf carts, neatly fitted up; ändk ele- 
— 5 painted, and <a by fingle wall borkes, 
As in thefe, a6 well as in all other eons: of 

| — it was neceſſary to arrafige marters 
ſo that the public might ſafely place the moſt per. 


ww T_T os orcas charged with theſe 


— 


1 


ef 


details; the collections were made in a manner in 
which it was evidently impoſſible for thoſe employed 
in making them to defraud the poor of any part of 
that: which their charitable and more opulent fellow- 
citizens deſigned for their relief. And to this cir- 
cumitance principally it may, I believe, be attri- 
buted, that theſe donations have for ſuch a length 
of time (more than five years,) continued n 
conſiderable. 

In the collection of the foup, and ofthe offal 
meat at the butchers* ſhops, as thoſe articles were 
not very valuable and not! eafily concealed: ov Gil. 
poſed of, no particular precautions were neceſſary, 
other than ſending round publicly and at a certuin 


hour the carts deſtined for thofe purpoſes. Upon 


that for collecting the ſoup, which was upon four 
wheels, was a large caſk neatly painted with an in- 
ſcriptian on each ſide in large letters, © for 4he Puor. 
That for the meat held a large tub with à cover, 
painted with the ſame colours, and marked on both 
fides with the fame inſcription. 

. Befide this tub, other ſmaller tubs, rained inlike 
5 bearing the fame inſcription, *« for the 
Peer, were provided and hung up in confpicuaus 


ſetustions in all the butchers' hops in tha toxin. 


In doing this, two objects were had in view, fit 
the eonvenjence of the: butchers ; that in cutting: 
up their meat they might have a converyont-placs to 
lay by that which they ſhould deſtine far tha poor: 


till it Gould be called for; and ſecondly, to give 


nn bought meat in their 
ly 


4 
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ſhops to throw in any odd ſcraps, or bones, they 
might receive, and which they might not 1 
worth the trouble of carrying home. 

Theſe odd pieces are more frequently to be : met 
with in the lots which are fold in the butchers? ſhops: 
in Munich than in almoſt any other town; for as 
the price of meat is fixed by authority, the butthers] 
have a right to ſell the whole caroale, the bad pieces 
with the good, ſo that with each good lot there is 
what in this country is called the zugewicht, that 
is to ſay, an indifferent ſcrap of offal meat, or piece 
of bone, to make up the weight and theſe re- 
fuſe pieces were very often thrown into the poor's, 
tub; and after being properly cleaned and boiled, 
ſerved to make their _— nnen more 1 2 
noutiſning. 

In the collection of the daily PEAT of TR 
wa article is more valuable, and more eaſily con- 
cealed and diſpoſed of, more precautions were uſed 
to prevent frauds on the partꝭ of the ſervants whe 
were ſent round to make the collection. 

The cart which was employed for this . 
was furniſned with a large wooden cheſt, firmly 
nailed down upon it, and provided? with a good 
lock and key; and this cheſt, which was neatly 
painted, and embellifbed with an inſeription, was 
ſo contrived, by means of an opening in the top of 

a large vertical wooden tube fixed in its lid, and 
made in the form of a mouſe- trap, that when it 
vas locked, (as it always was when it vas ſent 
N for the donations of bread,) à loaf - of 

| © 5 bread, 
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'bread, or any thing of that ſiae, could be put into 
it; but nothing could be taken out of i it by the ſame 
opening. Upon the return of the cart, the bread- 
cheſt was opened by the ſteward, who, keeps the key 
of it ; and its contents, .after being, entered in a re. 
giſter kept for that purpoſe, were delivered, over to 
the care of the ſtore-keeper. 
The bread collected was commonly ſuch 3 as not 

having been ſold in time, had become too old, hard, 
and ſtale for the market; but which, being cut fine, 
a handful of it put into a baſin of good r wog, | 
was a great addition to it. | 

The amount of theſe charitable UT in kind! 
may be ſeen in the tranſlations of the original re- 
turns, which are annexed in the Appendix, No. III. 

The collections of ſoup were not long continued, 
it being found to be in general of much too inferior 
a quality to be mixed with the ſoup made in the 
kitchen of the poor-hoyſe ; but the collections of 
bread, and.of meat, continue-to this time, and are 
ſtill very productive. 

But the greateſt reſource in feeding the poor, is 
one which I am but juſt beginning to ayail myſelf 
of, — the iſe of potatoes. Of this ſubject, hows 
ever, I ſhall treat more largely 

The above-mentioned precautions uſed in making 

collections in kind, may perhaps appear trifling, and 
ſuperfluous ; they were nevertheleſs very neceflary. 
It was alſo found neceſſary to change all the poor's- 
boxes in the churches, to prevent their being rob- 


* This was written in the ſummer gf the year 1795. 
1 bed: 


* 


* 
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4 bet: for thou h in thoſe which were firſt put up, 
the openings were not only ſmall, but ended in a 
curyed tube, ſo that it appeared almoſt impoſſible 
to get any of the money gut of the box by the ſame 
opening by which it was put into it; Jet means were 
found, by introducing i into the ppening thin pieces 

| of elaſtic wood, covered with bird - lime, to rob the 
boxcy. | This was prevented in the new boxes, by 
cauſing the money to deſcend through a ſort of bag, 
with « hole in the bottom of i it, or rather a flexible 
tube, made of chain-work, with iron Nixe, ſuf Re 

ed in che middle 1 box. 9 
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CHAP. M. 
Apology for the Want of . Method i in treating the Sub- 
ject under Conſideration.— f the various Means 
uſed for encouraging Induftry among the Poor. —0f 
the internal Arrangement and Goverument of the 
Houſe of Induftry.—Why called the Military Work- 
houſe. —Of the Manner in which the Buſineſt is 
carried on there.Of the various Means uſed or 
preventing Frauds in carrying on the Buſineſs in the 
different Manufattures —Of thy fur; Ming _ 
of theſe NM enyfacfuree, {£65 


E all the different parts of a well ar- 
ranged eſtabliſhment 80 on together. and harmonize, 
like the parts of a piece of muſic in full ſcore, yet, 
in deſcribing ſuch an eſtabliſhment, it is impoſſible 
to write like the muſician, in ſcore, and to make all 
the parts of the narratiye advance together, Vari- 
ous movements, which exiſt together, and which- 
have the moſt intimate connection and dependence 
upon each other, myſt neyertheleſs be deſcribed ſe- 
parately ; and the greateſt care and attention, and 
frequently no ſmall ſhare f addreſs, are neceſſary 
in the management of ſuch deſeriptions, to render 
the details intelligible ; and to give the whole its 
full effect of order; dependence; — connection; 
and harmony. And in no caſe can theſe difficulties 
be greater, than in deſcriptions like thoſe in which 
E 2 18 


— * 
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I am now engaged; where the number of the abs 
Jes, and of the details, is fo great, that it is diffi, 
cult to determine which ſhould be attended to firſt ; 

and how far it may ſafely be purſued, without dan- 
ger of the others being too far removed from their 
proper places or excluded ; or fargatten, = 
The yarjous. meaſures adopted, and. precautions 
taken, in arreſting. the beggars, in collecting and 
diſtributing alms, — in eſtabliſhing « order and police 
among them, —in feeding and cloathing the poor, 
and in eſtabliſhing various manufactures for giving 
them employment; are all ſubjects which deſerve, 
and require, the maſt particular explanation ; yet 
thoſe are not only operations which were begun at 
the ſame time ; and carried on together; : but they 
are ſo dependent upon each other, that it is almoſt 
impoſlible to have a complete idea of the one, with- 
gut being acquainted with the others; or of treating 
gf the one, without mentioning the others at the 
Lame t time. his, therefore, muſt be my excuſe, if 
Tam taxed with want of method, or. of perſpicuity 
in the deſcriptions; ; and this being premiſed, T ſhall 
procged to give an account of the yarious objetts 
* operations which yet remain to be deſcribed. 78 
I have. already obſerved how neceſſary it was to 
| Encourage,. by every Poſlible means, a ſpirit of 
Induſtry and emulation among thoſe, who, from 
leading a life of  indolence and debauchery, were 
to be made uſeful members of ſociety; and. I 
have mentioned ſome of the meaſures which were 
2 Hope. for. that ares k remains be. we to 
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purſue this intereſting ſubject, and to treat it, in all 
its details, with that care and attention which i its im- 
portance fo juſtly demands; 

Though a very generous price was paid for la- 
bour, i in the different manufaQures in which. the 
poor were employed, yet, that alone was riot enough © 9 
to intereſt them ſufficiently in the occupations in 
whick they were engaged. To excite their activity, 
and inſpire them with a true ſpirit of perſevering in- 
duſtry, it was nedeſſary to fire them with emulati- 
on — to awaken in them a dormant paſſion; whoſe 
influence they had hever felt the love of honeſt | 
fame; an ardent deſire, to excel the love vf 
glory ;—or by what other more humble or -pompous- 
name this paſſion, the moſt noble; and moſt bene- 
ficent that warms the r - 
guiſhed. 

To excite chulation; Praiſe; i-—diſtin&tions ad; 7 
 tewards ate neceſſary; and thefe were all employed. 
Thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their appli- 
cation, — by their mduſtry, by their addreſs, 
vere publiekly praiſed and encouraged; - brought 
forward, and placed in the moſt conſpicuous ſitua- 
tions; pointed out to ſtrangers who viſited the eſta⸗ 
bliſhment ; and particularly named and propoſed as 
models for others to copy. & particular drefs, 2 

ſort of uniform for the eſtabliſhment, hichʒ though 
very economical, as may be feet by: the details 
which wilt be given of it in andther place, was ne- 
vertheleſs elegant, was provided; and this dreſs; 
as it was given out gratis, and only beſtowed upon 
\tole who particularly ditinguſtedthemſeirs, was 
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ſoph looked upon as an honourable mark of approv- 
ed merit; and ſerved very powerfully to excite 
emulation among the competitors. . doubt whether 
Vanity; in any inſtance, ever ſurveyed itſelf with 
more ſelf-gratification, than did ſome of theſe poor 
Panne when che firſt put on their new dreſs. ', . 
How neceſſary is it to be acquainted with the 
ſecret ſprings of action in the human heart, to di- 
red eren the loweſt and molt unſeeling claſs of man- 
kind! — The machine is intrinſically the ſame in all 
fitnations the great ſecret is, i to put it in 
ume, before an attempt is made to play upon it. 
The jarring ſounds of former vibrations muſt firſt 
de ſtilled, otherwiſe no harmony can be produced; 
but when the inſtrument is in order, the notes can- 
net: fail to anſwer to the touch of a ſkilful maſter. 
Though every thing was done that could be de- 
viled|10- idapreſs: the minds of all thoſe, old and 
young, who frequented this eſtabliſiment, with ſuch 
-ſontiments 3s were neceſſary in order ts their becom- 
ing good and uſeful members of ſociety ; (and in 
theſe: attempts I-was certainly ſucceſsful, much be- 
yard my moſt ſanguine expectations z) yet my hopes 
wr chiefly placed on the riſing generation. 
- The children, therefore, of the poor, were object 
{ef my peculiar care and attention. To induct their 
parents to ſand. dem to the eſtabliſhment; even be- 
fate they were old evbugh- to do any kind of work, 
en they attended at the regular hours, they dot 
1 received their diner gratis, but each of theny® 
was paid three qreutzers a day for doing nothing, 
Ke worked. 
I have” 


ſtantly granted them.” 
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I have already mentioned that theſe children, Who 
were too young to work, were placed upon ſeats 
built round the halls where other children worked. 
This was done in order to inſpire them with a de- 
fire to do that, which other children, apparently 
more ſavoured,—more carefſed,—and more ptaiſed 
than themſelves, were permitted to do; and of 
which they were obliged to be idle ſpeQutors 3 and 
this had the deſired effect - 

As nothing is ſo tedious to a child as berg bd 
liged to ſit ſtill in the ſame-place for a conſiderable 


time, and as the work which the other more favour- 


ed children were engaged in, was light and eaſy, | 
and appeared rather amuſing than otherwile, being 
the ſpinning of hemp and flax, with ſmall fight 
wheels, turned with the foot, theſe children, who 


were obliged to be ſpectators of this buſy and enter · 


taining ſcene, became ſo uneaſy in their ſituations, 


and fo jealous of thoſe who were permitted to be 


more active, that they frequently folicited with the 


greateſt importunity to be permitfed to work, and 


often cried moſt heartily if n 
ae 


N. 


+ The joy they ſhowed apon being perailitb 16/6 
ſcend from their benches, and mix with the work _ 


How lest theſe ears were to me, can 


E63 
te 


which they had demanded that favour. - - 
They were at firſt merely furniſhed with a "yy 


vhich they turned for Teveral days with the fobt, 
without being permitted to attempt any thing fur- 
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1. Public Mabliſpment for 
ther. As foon” as they were become dexterous itt! 


this Gmple operation, and habit had made it ſo eaſy 
and familiar to them that the foot could continue its 
motion mechanically, without the aſſiſtance of the 


| head ʒ— till they could go on with their work, even 
though their attention was employed upon ” ſome- 
thing elſez—till they-could ;anfwer-:queſtions; and 
_ converſe, freely with thoſe about them upon -indif- 


ferent ſubjects, without interrupting or embarraſſing 


the regular motion of the wheel, then, — and not till 


then, —they were furniſhed with REN or. * and 
were taught to ſpin- 


When they had arrived at a certain 48 of 


dexterity in ſpinning hemp and flax, they were put 
to the ſpinning of wool ; and this was always repre- 
ſented. to them, and conſidered by them, as an ho- 


nourable promotion. Upon this oecaſion they com- 
manly. received ſome publie reward, a new ſnirt, 


a pair of ſhoes, or perhaps the uniform of the eſta- 
bliſhment, as an encouragement to them pings 


in their induſtrious habits. 


. 38: conſtant application-to any occupation for too 
great a length ot time is apt to produce diſguſt and 


in children might even be detrimental to health, be- 


fide the hour of dinner, an hour of relaxation 


from work, (from eight . o'clock till nine,) in 


the forenoen, and another hour, (from three 
o'clock till four, ) in the afternoon;- were allowed 
them; and theſe two hours were ſpent in a ſchoot ; 
which, for want of room elſewhere-in the houſe, 
was kept in the dining hall, where they were 


taught. reading, writing, and arithmetic, by a 
518. {42 ſchool-- 


i 


ſchool-maſter engaged and paid for that purpoſe . 

Into this ſchool other perſons who worked in the 
houſe, of 'a more advanced age, were admitted, if 
they requeſted it; but feu grown perſons ſeemed 
deſirous of availing themſelves of this permiſſion. 

As to the children, they had no choiee in the matter; 

' thoſe who belonged to the eſtabliſhment” were ob- 

liged to attend the ſchool regularly every day, mortt. 

ing and evening. The ſchool books, paper, pens, 

and ink, were furniſhed at the 1 of the d 
bliſnment. 

Io diſtinguiſh thoſe among the grown _—_— 

that worked in the houſe, who ſhewed'the greateſt 

dexterity and induſtry in the different manufactures 
in which they were employed, the beſt workmen 
were ſeparated from the others, and formed diſtinct 

claſſes, and were even aſſigned ſeparate rooms and 
apartments. This ſeparation was productive of many 
advantages; for, befide the ſpirit of emulation 

which it excited; and kept alive, in every part of 
the eſtabliſhinent, 1 it ep an opportunity of cars 


* Aa.theſe es ce nn and- confined: like pi. 
ſoners in the houſe of induſtry, but all lodged i in the town, with 
their parents or friends, they had many opportunities to recreate 
themſelves, and take exerciſe in the open ait; not only on hali- 
days, of which there are a very large number indeed kept in Ba- 
varia; but alſo on working - days, in coming and going to and 
from the houſe of induſtry. Had not this been the caſe, a rea · 
ſanable time would certainly. have been allowed them for play and 
© recreation. The cadets belonging to the Military Academy at, 
Munich are allowed no leſs than three hours a day for exerciſe and 
relaxation, viz. one hour immediately after dinner, which is de- 
voted to muſic, and two hours, later in the afternoon; for wu. 
ing in the country, or playing in the open fields near the town. 


rying, 
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rying on the different manufaRtures in à very advan- - 
tageous manter. The molt dexterous among the 
wool-ſpinners, for inſtante, were naturally employed 
upon the ſineſt wool} ſuch as was uſed in the fabri- 
cation of the fineſt-atid moſt valuable goods ; and it 
was very neceſſary that theſe ſpinners ſhould be ſe- 
parated from the others, who worked upon coarſer 
materials; otherwiſe, in the manipulations of the 
wool, as particles of it ate unavoidably diſperſed 
about in all directions when it is ſpun, the coarſer 
particles thus mixing with the fine would greatly 
injure the manufacture. It was likewiſe neceſſary, 
for a ſunilar reaſon, to ſeparate the ſpinners who 
were employed in ſpinning wool of different co- 
lours- But as theſe, and many other like precau- 
tions ate well known to all manufacturers, it is not 
neceſſary that I ſhould inſiſt upon them any farther 
in this place; nor indeed is it neceflary that I ſhould 
enter into all. the details of any of the manufactures 
carried on in the eſtabliſhment I am deſcribing. It 
will be quite ſufficient, if I merely enumerate 
them, and give a brief account of the meaſures 
adopted to prevent frauds on the parts of the work- 
men; and others, who: were employed in 8 
them on. 
II treating this ſubje& it. will lebe be neceſ- 
fary to go back a little, and to give a more parti- | 
cular account of the internal government of this 
eſtabliſmment; and firſt of all I muſt obſerve, that 
the government of the Military Work-houſe, as it is 
called, is quite diſtin& from the government of the 
inſtitution for the rr - the . being 
F _ -.-. merely 


merely a manufactory, like any other manufaQory, 
ſypported upon its own private capital; which ca- 
pital has no connection whatever with any fund deſ- 
tined for the poor It is under the ſole direction of 
its own particular governors and averſcers, and is 
carried on at the ſole riſk of the ouner. The infti-. 
tulian for the poor, on the other hand, is merely an 
inſtitution of charity, joined to a general direction 
of the police, as far as it relates to paupers. The 
committee, or deputation, as it is called, which is 
a4 the head of this inſtitution, has the ſole direction 
of all funds deſtined for the relief of the poor in 
Munich, and the diſtribution of alms. This depu- 
tation has likewiſe the direction of the kitchen, and 
bake-honfe, which, are eſtabliſhed in the Military 
Work- houſe; and of the details relative to the feed - 
ing of the poor; for it is from the funds deſtined 
for the relief of the poor that theſe expences are de- 
frayed: the deputation is alſo in connection with 
the Military Work- houſe relative to the clothing. af 
the poor, and the diſtribution; of rewards to thoſe 
of them who particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves dy 
their good behaviour and their induſtry, but this is 
merely a mercantile correſpondence· The deputa- 
tion has no right to interfere in any way whatever 
in the internal management of this eſtabliſhment, 
conſidered as a manufactory. In this reſpe& it · ĩs 
to all intents and purpoſes, a perfectiy diſtindt and 
independent eſtabliſhment But notwithſtanding 
this, the two eſtabliſhments are fo. dependent on 
. reſpecls, that neither ron 
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The Military Work:houſe being principally de: 
ſigned as a manufactory for clothing the army, its 
capital, which at firſt confiſted in about 1 50, 
florins, but which has ſince increaſed to above 
250,000 forins, was advanced by the military cheſt; 
and hence it is, that it was called the Military Wort- 


houſe, and — under the direction of the council of 


2 . {i Ty 


br thi tate! Sista of tlie eſtabliſhment} 
a ſpecial commiſſion was named, conſiſting of, one 
counſellor of war, of the department of military 
economy, or of the clothing of the army; one 
captain, which laſt is inſpector of tlie houſe, and 


has apartments in it, where he lodges; — and the 
ſtore-keeper of the magazine of military clothing. 17 


Theſe commiſſioners, who have the magazine of 


military clothing at the ſame time under their di- 


rection, have, under my immediate ſuperintendence, 


the fole government and direction of this eſtabliſh- 


ment of all the inferior officers; ſervants ;— 
manufacturers; and workmen, belonging to it; 
and of all mercantile operations; contracts 


purchaſes ;j—ſales, &c. And it is with theſe com- 


miſſioners that the regiments correſpond, in order. 
to be furniſhed with clothing, and other neceffaries ; 
and into their hands they pay the amount of the 


different articles teceived. n e 
The caſh belonging to this eſtabliſhment is placed 


in a cheſt furniſhed with three ſeparate locks, of one 


of which each of the commiſſioners keeps the key; 
and all thefe commiſſioners are jointly, and mic Th 
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Theſe commiſſioners hold their ſeſſions regularly 
twice a week, or oftener if circumſtances require 
it, in a room in the Military Work-houſe deſtined 
for that purpoſe, where the correſpondence, and 
all accounts and documents belonging to the eſta- 
.bliſhment, and other records, are kept; and where | 
the ſecretary of the commiſlion conſtantly attends. 

When very large contracts are made for the pur- 
chaſe. of raw materials, particularly when they are 
made with foreigners, the conditions are firſt ſub- 
mitted by the commiſſioners to the council of war 

for their approbation; but in all concerns of leſs 
moment, and particularly i in all the current buſineſs 
the eſtabliſhment ;—in the ordinary purchaſes,— 
lon, ——and other ne tranſactionę ;—the com- 
— act by their own immediate authority: 
but all the tranſactions of the commiſſioners being 
entered regularly in their Journals, and the moſt 
particular account of all ſales, and purchaſes, and 
other receipts and expenditures being kept; and 
inventories being taken every year, of all raw ma- 
terials ;—manufaQtures upon hand ;—and other ef- 
fedts, belonging to the eſtabliſnment; and an an- 
nual account of profit and loſs, regularly 1 made out ; 
all . aud other abuſes, are moſt wf 
prevented. 

The ſteward, ar Ine kae if raw 3 as 
he i is. called, has the care of all raw materials, and 
of all finiſhed manufaQures deſtined for private ſale. 
The former are kept i in magazines, or ſtore-rooms, 


| of which he alone has the keys,—the . 
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in rooms ſer apart as 2 ſtore,.—or ſhop. Where 
they are expoſed for public inſpection, and ſale. 
To prevent abuſes in the fale of theſe manufactures, 
their prices, which are determined upon a calcula- 
tion of what they coſt, and à certain per cent. add 
ed for the profits of the houſe, are marked upon he 
goods, and are never altered; and a regular a- 
count is kept of all, even of the moſt jnconfider- 
able articles fold, in which not only the commodity, 
with its quality, quantity, and price; is ſpecified; - 
but the name of the purchaſer, and the day of the 
Leto agar e 
tioned. a 

All articles of clothing deſtined: for the 
which are made up in the houſe ; as well "7 
goods in the piece, deſtined for military clothing, 
are lodged in the Military Magazine ; which is ſitu- 
ated at ſome diſtance from the Military Work- houſe; 
and is under the care and 0% FEI of the oy: 
ſtore-keeper. 

From this Military Magazine, RSA rh he wat 


| fidered as an appendix to the Military Work-houſe, 
and is in fact under the ſame direction, the regi- 


ments are ſupplied with every article of their cloth. 
ing. But in order that the army accounts may be 
more ſimple, and more eaſily checked, and that the | 
total annual expence of each regiment may be more | 
readily aſcertained, the regiments pay, at certain 
fixed prices, for all the articles they receive from 


_ the Military Magazine, and charge fuch expendi- | 


tures in the annual * 9 
the War Office. | 
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The order obſerved with regard to the delivery 
of the raw materials by the ſtore-keeper or ſteward 
of the Military Work-houſe to thoſe employed in 
manufacturing them, is as follows: 

In the manufactures of wool, for inſtance, he 
delivers to the maſter-clothier a certain quantity, 
commonly 109 pounds, of wool, of a certain qua. 
lity and deſcription ; taken from a certain diviſion, 
or bin, in the Magazine; bearing a certain dun 
per; in order to its being ſorted. And as a regi; 
Rer is kept of the wool that .is put into theſe bins 
from time to time, as the lots of wool are al. 
ways kept ſeparate, it is perſectiy eaſy at any time 
to determine hen, and where, —and from whom, 
the wool delivered, to the ſorter was purchaſed ; 
and what was paid for it; and conſequently, to 
trace the wool from the flock where it was grown, 
to the cloth into which it Was formed; and even to 
the perſon who wore it. And fimilar ENTIRE 
are adopted with regard to all other raw Materials 
uſed j in the yarious manufactgres. 

The advantages arifing from this arrangement are 
| too obvious to require being particularly mentioned. 
ſt not only prevents numberleſs abuſes on the part 
of thoſe employed in the various manufaQures, but 

affords a ready method of detecting any frauds on 
the part of thoſe from whom the raw materials are 

purchaſed. 


- * bntat eiern 
him delivered to the wool - ſorters to be Prted. To 


prevent frauds on the part of the wool-ſorters, not 
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ofily all the wool-ſorters work in the ſame room, 
under the immediate inſpection of the maſter wool- 
forter, but a certain quantity of each lot of wool 
being ſorted in the preſence of ſome one of the pub- 


c officers belonging to the houſe, it is ſeen by the 


experiment how much per cent. is loſt by the ſepa- 
ration of dirt and filth in ſorting ; and the quantity 
of ſorted wool of the different qualities, which the 


| ſorter is obliged to deliver for each hundred poundi 


weight « of wool 5 from the ASIA is from 
hinge determiped. | 

The great ſecret & the N manufsdt0ry 18 
in the: ſorting « of the wool,; and if this is not. parti- 
cularly attended to; that is to ſay, if the different 


Kinds of wool of yarious qualities which each fleece 


opt, contains, are not carefully ſeparated ; and 
each kind of wool i is not employed for · that pur- 


F and fo or that alone, for which it is belt calcu: 
ed, 


no woollen e can Ee wt 
with: advanta was 
ar fledce i is commonly ſeparated | into Are or 


| fix different parcels of wool , of different qualiti 
ty the ſorters in the "Military Work. houſe 3 and of 


thele pa Is, ſome are 1 for Warp ;—others 4 


for 'woof ; others for combing, z and that which | 


15 vety coarſe and indifferent, or coarſe mittens for 


| the peafants ; or the "liſts of broad « cloths, &c. 5 
The wool, when forted; i is delivered back by - the 


ter-clathier to the ſteward, who mow places it 
for d-wool magazine, Where it is kept in 


"TIME 


* "bins, according to — = * — 9 1 
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me Poor i are ins 
und deſtinations, tilt it is delivered out to ba mam 
factured. As theſe bins are all numbered, and az 
the quality and deſtination of the wool. which. is 
todged in each bin is always the fone, it is ſuſſici - 
ent in deſctibing the wool. afterviwrds as. it paſſes 
through the hands of the different: manufacturers, 
merely to mention itt number; that is to ſay, the 
number of the bin in the ſorted: uncl magazine: _ 
whey it was taken. 

As a more particular account 4 d tulssa 
ane and the means uſed to prevent frauds, 
may not anly be intereſting to all who are curious 
in-theſe matters, but may alſo be of real uſe to fuck 
2s may engage in ſimilar undertakings, L ſhall take 
tho liberty to enlafge 2 lijtle upon this ſubje: - - 

From the magazine of ſorted wool, the maſter« 
etorhiet receives this ſorted wool again, in order to 
its deing wolfed,gteaſed,—carded,—and ſpun, 
under his inſpeRion, and then delivefed in the. 
ſtore-room of woollen yarn. As woollen yarn' he 
receives it again, and delivers it to the cloth · wender. 
Ahe clech-weaver returns it in cloth to the ſtews 
urd.— The ſteward delivers it to the fuller che 
fuller to the oloth · ſhearerj the cloth · ſhearer to the 
tloth-prefſer ;=and the cloth-prefier to the Reward 
Duand by this laſt it is delivered into the 

| Magazine, if deſtined for the arniy; if not, it is 
placed in the ſhop for ſale. The maſter-clothier is | 
anfwerahle for all the ſorted wool he receives, till 
he delivers it to the clerk of the wool · innert; and 
gll his accquntyare ſettled with the fteward once. 
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the carded and combed wool he receives from thei 


maſter· clothjer, till it is delivered in yarn in the 
ſtore-· room; and his accounts are likewiſe ſettled 


with the maſter- clothier, and with the clerk of the 


ſtore· room, (who is called the clerk of the controul,) 

. once a week. The ſpinners wages are paid by the 

clerk of the controul, upon the ſpin- ticket, ſigned 

. by the clerk of the ſpinners; in which ticket, the 

quantity, and quality of the yarn ſpun being ſpeci- 

| fied; together with the name of the ſpinner, the 

weekly delivery of yarn by the clerk of the ſpinners 


into the ſtore· room, muſt anſwer to the ſpin- tickets 
received aid paid by the clerk of the controul; 


More effectually to prevent frauds, each delivery of 


yarn to the clerk of the ſpinners is bound up in a 


| ſepirate bundle, to which is attached an abſtract of 
we ſpimticket,-in which abſtract is ſpecified, the 


name of the ſpinner ;—the: date of the delivery; 
the number of the ſpin-ticket ;—and the quantity 
and quality of the yarn. This arrangement not on- 
ly facilitates . ther ſettlement of the weekly accounts 


| betweeri'the clerk of the ſpinners; and the clerk. of 
the controul, when the former maker his weekly 


delivery of yarn into the ſtore · rbom, but renders it 


| Ä n r 
- Fpininers. + 
r The majes-of the Hasen are regulued by the 


fineneſs-of the yarn ; that is, by the number of ſkains, 
or rather knots, which they ſpin from the pound of 
wol. Each knot is compoſed. of 100 threads, and 
each thiead, or turn of the reel, is two Bavarian 
yards in dength; and to prevent frauds in reeling, 
clock. reels, proved ns ealed, are furniſhed by the 
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eſtabliſhment to all the ſpinners. It is poſſible, how- 
ever, notwithſtanding this precaution, for the ſpin- 
ners to commit frauds, by binding up knots con- 
taining a Tmaller number of threads than 100. —It 
is true they have little temptation to do ſo, for as 
their wages are in fact paid by the weight of the 
yarn delivered, and the number of knots ſerving 
merely to determine the price by the pound which 
they have a right to receive, any advantages they 
can derive from frauds committed in reeling are 
very trifling indeed. But trifling as they are, ſuch 
frauds would no doubt ſometimes be committed, 
were it not known that it is abſolutely . ior 
them to eſcape detection. 
Not only the clerk of the ſpinners examines the 
yarn when he receives it, and counts the threads in 
any of the knots which appear to be too ſmall, but | 
the name of the ſpinner, with a note of the quantity 
of knots, accompanies the yarn into the ſtore-room, 
as was before obferved, and from thence to the 
ſpooler, by whom it is wound off; any frauds com- 
mitted in reeling cannot fail to be brought home a 
_ the ſpinner. 
' The bundles of carded wool delivered: fo ihe ſpin. 
ners, though they are called pounds, are not exadt 
pounds,” They contain each as much more thian'a 
pound, as is neceflary, allowing for waſtage in ſpin- 
ning, in order that the yarn when ſpun may weigh 
a pound. If the yarn is found to be wanting in 
weight, a proportional deduction is made from tlie 
Vuages of the ſpinner ; which dequction, to prevent 
frauds, amounts to a trifle more thay the, value of 
oy Jr which is wanting. | 
| 2 ö Frauds 
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"Frauds i in 2 ing are prevented by delivering the” 
yarn to the;weavers by weight, and receiving the 
eloth by weiglit from the loom. In che other opera 
tions of the manufactures, ſueh as filling, ſhearing, 
preſſing &c. no frauds are to be apprehended! 

Similar precautions ate taken to prevent frauds in 
the linen ;—cotton and other manufactures car- 
ried on i in the houſe; and ſo effectual are the means 

pted, that during 1 more. than five years ſince the: 
liſhment was inftituted; no one fraud of the. 
leaſt conſequence has been diſcovered ; the evident 
impoſhbility of eſcaping: « detection in hole practices, 
* prevented the attempt. 
„Though the above-mentioned: details may be ſuf. 
fcient' to give, ſome idea of the general. order which | 
Kigns in every part of this extenſiye eſtabliſhment ; 
as ſucceſs in an undertaking of this Kind & 
Ver on carrying a on the buſineſs in all its 

Various branches i in the mot methodical manner, 
| 25 rendering « one operation A check upon the other, 
as well as in making! the perſons emplayed abſolutely 
reſponſible for all frauds and negle&$ committed in 
their various departments, I mall either add in the 

pendix; or publiſh. ſeparately, a: full account. of 
2 internal details of the various trades and manu - 

ictures carried on in the Military Work- houſe, and 
copies, of al gp ent t. tickets, —returns,—tables,, 
—accounts, be ws uſe af in carrying on e 
ae, cliab iſhment:., Ar. 3 

1 Though theſe, accounts will gender this work | 


| more: voluminous, t than, I could have. wiſhed, vet, 
as ſuch en can hardly, Fail to he very uſeful to 
thoſe;- 


* 
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- the Poor in Bavaria: 
thoſe, " either upon a larger, or ſmaller] cate, 
may engage in ſimilar undertakings, 1 haye oe 
mined to publiſh them, 

To ſhow that the regulations obſerveg, in Sri ing 
on the various trades and manufagures in the 
tary Work-houſe are good, it will, 1 flatter 7 
be quite ſufficient to refer to the flopriſhing ſtate of - 
the eſtablihment; 40 its growing reputgtipp; 
its extenſive connettigns, which reach. exen. tp Fe 
Teign countries ;—t9 the pupAuality 1 with which —— 
| its engagements are fultilled iert itz | 
credit and to its growing yealth.- 
; Notwithſtanding all the diſagyaptages under which , 
it labopred in its infant ſtate, the net profits arifipg 
from, it during the fix" years jt has exiſted, amoyat 
to above 100,009 florins ; after the expenges To | 
every kind,—ſalaries,——mages,—tepaigs, Ke. He 
been dedudted; and the buſingfs is ſp mugh bent 
of late, in conſeguence of the augmentation — 
demands of clothing for the woops, that the amp! 


| of the orders received and executed che laſt Jar, 
not fall much ſhort of half a milligs af 


It may be proper to obſerve, that, not the whole 


- aymy of the Flecker bat only the Afteen” Bavkrian = 


regiments, are furniſhed with, dothiug, tram the Ni- 

_ tary Work-houſe gt Munich. The troops of the 

Palatinate, and thoſe of the Duchies of Jul | 
Bergen, receive their clothing from a fimitar elke 

bliſhment at Manheim. 

The Military Work- houſe at Manheim was in- 
deed erected ſeveral months before that at Munich; 

N it is not aha: el conngQed with any in- 
ſtitution 


8 Public Eftabliſhment for 
' ſtitution for the poor,—as the poor are not fed itt 
it, —and as it was my firſt attempt, or coup d"efſai,— 
it is, in many reſpects, inferior in its internal ar- 
4 rangements to that at Munich. 1 have therefore 
choſen this laſt for the ſubject of my deſcriptions ; ; 
and would propoſe it as a model for imitation, in 
8 to the other. 
As both theſe eſtabliſhments owe their exiſtence 
to myſelf, and as they both remain under my imme- 
"diate ſuperintendence, it may very naturally be 51 
- aſked, why that at Manheim has not been put upon 
the ſame footing with that at Munich ?—My anſwer 
to this queſtion would de, that a variety of circum- 
Kanes too foreign to my preſent ſubject to be ex- 
plained here, prevented the eſtabliſhment of the Mi- '"F* 
I * litary Work-houſe at Manheim being carried to that 
| perteclon which I could have wiſhed *. 3 
But if is time that I mould return to the poor of 
L Munich; for whoſe comfort and happineſs I la- 
| boured with ſo much pleaſure, and ' whoſe hiſtory 9 11 
Vill ever remain by far the molt n part of 
_ this publication. 7 


_ * Since the publienian of the 6+ lion of dn hape 
b . Author has received an account of the total defiryRion of the 
_ Military Work-houſe at Manheim. It was ſet on hre, and burnt 
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C HAP. VII. 


A farther Account of the Poor who were brought t0= 
. gether in the Houſe of Induſtry :—And of the inter- 
ting Change which was produced in their Manners 
and Diſpoſſtions. Various Proofs that the Means 
aſſed for making them indu e comfortable, ng 

| happy, were ſucceſcful. 


Tur awk wardneſs of theſe poor creatures, when 
they were firſt taken from the ſtreets as beggars, and 
put to work, may eaſily be conceived; but the facility 
with which they acquired addreſs in the various ma- 
nufactutes i in which they were employed, was very 
remarkable, and much exceeded my expectation. 
But what was quite ſurpriſing, and at the ſame time 
intereſting in the higheſt degree, was the apparent 
and rapid change which was produced in their 
manners. —in their general behaviour, and even 
in the very air of their countenances, upon being a 
Jittle accuſtomed to their new ſituations. The kind 
- uſage they met with, and the comforts they en- 
joyed, ſeemed to have ſoſtened their hearts, and 
_ awakened 1 in them ſentiments as new and ſurpriſing 
to themſelves, as they were en to thoſe 
about them. 
The melancholy gloom , of W — air of 
* uneaſineſs and embarraſſment, diſappeared. by little 
> little from their n and were ſuc- 
12 ceeded 


9 Pai Eflablifoutnt yer 
ceeded by a timid dawn of cheerfulneſs, rendered 
molt exquiſitely intereſting by a certajn mixture of 
filent gratitude, which no language can deſcribe. - 

- In the infancy uf this: eftath t, when theſe 
poor creatures were firſt. brought together, I uſed 
very frequently to viſit them,—to ſpeak kindly..t 
them,—and to encourage them; and 1 ſeldom palſed 
through. the halls where they wefe at work, without 
being a witneſs to the molt moyinig ſcenes. _ ON 

Objects, formerly tbe moſt miſerable and wretched, 
whom I had ſeen for years as beggars in the- ſtrects; 
—young women, = perhaps the unhappy victims ef 
TediiQion, who, having loſt their reputation, and 
being turned aftrift in the world, without a fiienk 

ani} without à home, were reduceſl to the neceffivy 
el begging, to ſuſtain a 'niiferible-exiſtence, now 
recognized me us their benefuctor; and, wich tears 
-Propping faſt from their dhecks, coming whoſe 
nn che · moſt expreſſive Ilenee. 

I wey were aſked, what {he matter was wich 
thaw? their anfwer was, (© nicks”) '< nothing; 
accompanied by a 160k of affecdionate Tegarl und 
gratitude, Jo -exquifitely touching us frequently 
to draw texty from 'the mat ee 'of the Wy: 
andert. 


Jews not poſſible to be Wilken with reſpeR 
to the rel tate öf the minds of theſę poor people; 
2 thing about them ſhowed that they were 
deeply affected with the kindneſs ſhewn them 3 
and: that their hearts were really ſoftened, appeared, 
dt only from their unaffektetl expreſhons of gra- 
3 from the effuſtons of their alfec- 
tionate 


niunate regard for thoſę who were dear to them. In 
ſhort, never did 1 witneſs ſuch affecting ſcenes as 
pal pap donn of ae. ont arg 
$liildren. - 

It was 8 dba the children _ 
Aeparnted from the grown perſons. This was the 
caſe n finſt ; but as ſoon as prder was thoroughly 
eftabliſhed in every part of 4be-houſe, and the poor 
peuple had acquired a pertain degree of addreſs in 
heir work, and evidently tack : pleaſure in it, as 
many of thoſe who had ohilfgren epreſſed an ear- 
neſt deſire to have them near them, permiſſion was 
.gransed for that purpoſe ; zand the {pinning-balls, 

wane filled with the moſt intexeſting lit- 
tle wurf of induſtrious families, who-vied with 
| each other in diligence and addreſs; and who diſ- 
Played a ſcene, at:onite the molt n. and een 
-ebeerful, tat can be imagined. 

An ziel een family js- evra eie obje@d; 
dut there u ſomething peculiarly intereſting and 
affecting in the:groups af theſe por pedple. Whe- 
cher it was, that theſe who ſaw them compared their 
preſent fituation-with the ſtate of miſery and wretch- 
ednefs from which they had been taken ;—or -whe- 
\ther it was the jay and exultation which were e- 
| the countenances of che poor parents in 
a their children all bufily einployed 
About them or the air of ſell · ſatisſaction which 
- -thele ule -orvhins put on, at the conſciouſneſs of 
- their own dexterity, while they ꝓurſued their work 

wich redoubled diligence upon being obſerved, that 


-nendered the ſcene fo ſingularly intereſting, —1 know 
not; 


Ho Public Eftabliſpment for 
not; but certain it is, that few ſtrangers who vit 
ed the eſtabliſhment, came out of theſe halls with- 
but being much affected. 
Many humane and well-diſpoſed We are often 
_ withheld from giving alms, on account of the bad 
character of beggars in general; but this circum- 
ſtance, though it ought undoubtedly to be taken in- 
to conſideration in determining the mode of admi- 
| niſtering our "charitable aſſiſtance, ſhould certainly 
not prevent our intereſting ourſelves in the fate af 
theſe unhappy beings. On the contrary, it ought 
to be an additional incitement to us to æelieve them; 
—for nothing is more certain, than that their crimes 
are very often the efe&s, not the cauſes af their miſe- 
25 and when Ws Rr l bez, 
the effects will ceaſe. s Q $43, [525 
Nothing is more extraordinary and unaccount- ; 
- i than the inconſiſteney of mankind in every 
ching; even in the practice of that divine virtue 
benevolence; and moſt of our miſtakes ariſe mote 
from ane and from inattention, than from any 
ching elſe. The buſy part of mankind are too os 
tent upon their on private purſuits; and thoſe 
ho have leiſure, are too averſe from giving them- 
ſelves trouble, to inveſtigate à fubject but too 
generally conidered as "tireſome and unintereſt- 
ing. But if it be true, that we are really happy 
only In proportion 'as we: ought to be ſo ; — that is, 
in proportion as we are inſtrumental in promoting 
che happineſs of others; no ſtudy ſurely can be ſo 
ö 5 as that which teaches us how moſt effec- 
— | wh. 3 tually 


iti 
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'tually to contribute to the well-being of our fellow- 


creatures: 


If hve be blind, ſelf love is certainly very ſhort- 
ſighted ; and without the aſſiſtance of reaſon and 


" refledtion, is but a bad guide in the purſuſr of hap- 


pineſs. 

Thoſe who take pleaſure in depreciating all the 
' ſocial virtues have repreſented pity as a mere ſelf. 
iſh paſſion and there are ſome circumſtances which 
appear to juſtify this opinion, It is certain that the 
' misfortunes of others affect i us, not in proportion to 
* their greatneſs, but in proportion to their nearneſs 
to ourſelves ; or to the chances that they may reach 
us in bur turns. A rich man is infinitely more af- 
 feQted at the misfortunes of his neighbour, who, by 
the failure of a banker with whom he had truſted 
the greater part of his fortune ;by an unlucky run 
at play,. —or by other loſſes, is reduced from a ſtate 
of afflyence, to the neceffity of laying down his car- 
riage ;—leaving the town ; and retiring into the 
country upon a few hundreds a· year than by the 
total ruin of the induſtrious tradeſman over the way, 


© who is dragged | to priſon, and his numerous family 
of young and helpleſs | children lefr to ſtarve. 


But however ſelfiſh. pity may be, benevolence cer- 


tainly ſprings from a more noble origin. It is a good- 
7 natured, —generous ſentiment, which dogs not re- 
quire being put to the torture in order to be ſtimu- 


lated to action. And it is this ſentiment, not BY 


or compaſſion, which 1 would wild to . 
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already diſcuſled by the gr 
and embelliſhed with. 1 the irreſiſtible charms of 
eloquence; but as examples of ſucceſs are ſometimes 
more efficacious in ſtimulating mankind 10 action, 
than the moſt ſplendid reafonings and admonitions, 

ĩt is upon, my Juceefs in the enterpriſe of which have 


Public Eftabliſhmnt yor 


Kings at being witneſſes of the diſtreſſes of athers, 
dometimes farce us to relieve them, we can neither 


 thave much merit, nor 9 laſting ſatisfaction, from | 
Fuch involuntary acts of charity; but the enjoy- 


ments which reſult from acts of genuine benevg- 


enoe are as laſtigg as they are exquilititely deſigtu- 


ful; and the more they are analyzed and con- 
templated, the more they contribute to that inward 
peace of mind and ſelf approbation, which alone 
conſtitute real happineſs. This is the *ſouſs calry 
{un-ſhine, and the heart-felt Joy,” which is virtue $ 
Prize. 

I 0 induce mankind to engage in any enterpriſe, it 
is neceſſary, firſt, to ſhew that ſucceſs will be attend 
ed with real advantage; and ſecondly, that it may be 
obtained without much gifficylty. The rewards at- 
tendant upon ats of benevalence haue Io often beey 


deſcribed and celebrated, in every country 2nd 1 ig 


every language, that it would be preſumption ip me 
to ſuppaſe I could add any E g upon a ſubjeq 
maſters of rhetoric, 


undertaken to give.an account, that my hopes af en- 
aging others to follow ſuch, an example are chief 
founded ; and hence it is, that 1 ſo often return to 


that DE of 1 my kubjeU, and inſiſt With [o much. 
N | perſeverance 


* „* 
* 


Pity is always attended with pain; and if our ſuf- 


/ 
| 


( 
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| weſapiwace upon the pleaſure which this ſucceſs, af- 


forded me. I am aware that I expoſe myſelf to 
being ſuſpected of oſtentation, particularly by thoſe 
who are not able to enter fully into my ſituation and 
feelings; dut neither this, nor any other conſidera- 
tion, ſhall prevent me from treating the ſubject in 
fuch a manner as may appear beſt adapted to render 
my labours of public utility. 

Why ſbould I not mention even the marks of af- 
fectionate regard and reſpe& which I received from 
the poor people for whoſe happineſs 1 intereſted 


myſell, and the teſtimonies of the public eſteem 
with which I. was howoured ?—Will it be reckoned 


vanity, if I mention the concern which the Poor of 


Munich expreſſed j in ſo affecting a' manner when I 


was, dangerouſly ill ?—that they went publicly i in a 
body in proceſſion to the cathedral church, where 
chey had divine ſervice performed, and put up pub- 
lic prayers for my recovery that four years after- 
wards, on hearing that J was again dangeroufly in 


at Naples, they, of their own accord, ſet apart an 
hour each evening, aftey they had finiſhed | their 


Vork! in the Military Work- houſe, to pray for me ? 


Will it be thought improper to mention. the af. 
feQing reception I met with from them, at my firſt 
viſit to the Military Work-houſe upon my return'to 
Munich laſt ſummer, after an abſence of fifteen 
months; a ſcene which drew tears from all who 
were preſent ?—and muſt I refuſe myſelf the ſatis- 
faction of deſcribing the fete I gave them in return, 

the Engliſh Garden, at which 1800 poor people 
of 
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all ages, and above 30,000 of the inhabitants of 


of Munich, aſſiſted? and all this pleaſure I muſt 


forego, merely that I may not be thought vain and 


oſtentatious ?—Be it ſo then; but I would juſt beg | 


leave to call the reader's attention to my feelings 


upon the occaſion ; and then let him aſk himſelf, if 


any earthly reward can poſſibly be ſuppoſed greater; 


Vany enjoyments more complete, than thoſe I re- 
ceived. Let him figure to himſelf, if he can, my 


ſituation, ſick in bed, worn our by intenſe applica- 


tion, and dying, as every body thought, a martyr 


in the cauſe to which I had devoted myſelf ;—let 
him imagine, I fay, my feelings, upon hearing the 
confuſed noiſe of the prayers of a multitude of peo- 
ple, who were paſſing by in the ſtreets, upon being 
told, 'that it was the Poor of Munich, many hun- 
dreds in number, who were going in proceſſion to 
the church to put up public prayers for me:— 
public e for -me !—for a private perſon —a 
ſtranger —a proteſtant l believe it is the firſt in- 
ſtance of the kind that ever happened; — and I dare 
venture to affirm that no proof could well be ſtronger 


than this, that the meaſures adopted for making 


theſe poor people happy, were really ſucceſsful ;— 


and let it be remembered, that this fact is what I am 


moſt anxious to make appear, 1N THE CLEAREST Ae 
MOST SATISFACTORY MANNER. 


n 


' CHAP, 
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CHAP. vn. 


Of the Means uſed for the Relief of thoſe poor Perſons 

." who- were not Beggars.—Of the large Sum of 
Money diſtributed to the Poor in Alms—Of the 
Means uſed- for rendering thoſe who received Alms 
induſtrious.— O the general Utility of the Houſe of 
. Induſtry to the Poor, and the Diſtreſſed of all De- 
 (, + RomMinations,—— Of Public Kitchens for feeding 

tbe Poor, united with Eftabliſhments for giving 
.. them Employment ; and of the great Advantages 

which would be derived frem n forming them in every 
.. 'Pariſh.—Of the Manner in which the Poor of 
. M unich are * | 


* 


In, N giving an account of the Poor of Munich, 
have hitherto confined myſelf chiefly to one claſs of 
them, the beggars; but I ſhall now proceed to 
mention briefly the meaſures which were adopted 
to relieve! others, who never were beggars, from 
thoſe diſtreſſes and difficulties in which poverty and 
the inability to provide We neceſſaries of life had 
involved them: 

An eſtabliſhment for the Poor ſhould not only 
provide for the relief and fupport of thoſe who are 
moſt forward and clamorous in calling out for af- 
fiſtance ;—humanity and juſtice require that pecu- 
liar attention ſhould be paid to thoſe who are baſhful 
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and filent—To theſe, who in addition to all the 
diſtreſſes ariſing from poverty and want, feel what 
is ſtill more inſupportable, the ſhame and mortify- 
ing degradation attached to their unfortunaie and 
hopeleſs ſituation. _ 

All hoſe who Mood in esd ef allftzce wers i- 
vited and encouraged to make known -their wants 


to the committee placed at the head of the inſtitu- 


tion; and in no caſe was the neceffary- affiſtanee re- 
fuſed. That this relief waz generouſly. beſtowed, 
will not be doubted by thoſe who are infotmed that 
the ſums diſtiibuted in alms, in ready meney-to- the 
Poor of Munich in foe vent excluſive of the ex- 


pences incurred in feeding and cloathing them, 
amounted to above Nuo Hundred thouſand florins® 


But the ſums. of money diſtributed among the 


Poor in alms was not the only, and perhaps not the 
moſt important aſſiſtance that was given them. 
They were taught and endouraged to be induftritns'; 
and they probably derived more eflential advantages 


from the fruits of their induſtry, than from all the 
charitable donations, they received. · 


All who were. able to, earn any thipg by their 
labour, were. furniſhed- with work, and effectual 
meaſures taken to , excite them to be induſ, 
trious. In fixing the amount of, the ſums in 
money, which they receive. weekly upon ſtated 
days, cate was always taken t find out how 
much the perſon applying, for. relief was in a con- 
dition Ria 1 e ee l 
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hs; when added to theſe earnings, would be ſuffi- 


cient to provide the neceſſaries of life, or ſuch of 
them as were not otherwife furniſhed by the inſtitu- 
tion. But even this precaution would not alone 
have been ſuſſicient td have obliged thoſe who were 
diſpoſed to be idle; to become induſtrious; for, with 
the aſſiſtance of the ſmall allowances which were 
grafted; they might have found means, by ſtealiag, 
or other fraudulent practices, to have ſubſiſted with: 
out working, and the ſums allowed them would on- 
ly have ſerved. as an encouragement to idleneſs . 
This. evil; which is always much to be apprehended: 
in eſtabliſhments for the Poor; arid which is always, 
moſt. fatal in -its. conſequences; is. effectually pre 
vented at Munich bythe following fimple arrange< 
ment: A. long and /natrow ſlip of» paper, upon 
more columns, all the weeks in the year; or rather 
tha month; and the day of the month, when ea 
week- begins, is, in: the beginning of every year, 
given to each poor perfor entitled to receive alms 
and the name of the perſon, with the number his 
name bears in the general liſt of the Poor the. 
weekly ſum granted to him, and the ſum he is: 
able to earn weekly by labour, are entered in writa: 
ing at the head of this liſt of the Weeks. This 
paper, which muſt always be produced by the poor: 
perſon a8 often as he applies for his weekly allow- 
ance of alm ſerves to ſhew whether he has, or has 
nat fulfilled the conditions upon which the allow -— 


ou was ö he: 
ar d i G 0 iel l as . 
bot _ , | - | ; . 
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hat been — | by b is labour 


This fact i 
a a in the following aka; 
vrhen perfon frequents the houſe of induf- 


_ try regularly, or when he works at home, and 
de- 


lers regularly at the end of every weeks the 
5 pro- 


duce of the labour he i 
— he is expected 
; 5 — — 2 — 
may be called his certificate — ee 
to the weak in queſtipny — ropes 
2 on — tp, 
or, if he ſhoukb be previmed by — rv 
"Mneſs, or an 
y 


| AN Fay : 


2 of the 
amp, the 
marked degrees — — 
the certificate be = 
not marked, Aer by — — 


the honſe of induftry, 

. or hy che ſignature 

week in ——— ae 6 he 
is not iflutd, 7 — — 


————— exe efeGardy; 
A 


mugement 
Hruſt operate an a check to idleneſs. 


Zut; . and puniſhing 
idleneſs, endeavomed, by all the means in 


our power, and 
— WARP Ae is eee 
| — oxtions' of indufify.——Such — 
poſed on them, = 
. pr arereirwardat hy: 7 —— 
ſerits, | 1 in ſomt uſeful valuable 
Gnu clothing; or they are — 
bered 
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bered at the next public diſtribution of money, 


Which is made twice a year to the Poor, to aſſiſt 
them in paying their houſe-rent : and fo far is this 


from being made a pretext for dimitiſhing- their 
weekly allowance of alms, that it is rather confider- 
wn 48 à reaſon for augmenting them. 

Thete are great numbers of perſons, of varions 


deſcriptions, in all places, and particularly in great 


towns, who, though they find means juſt to ſupport 
life, and have tod much feeling ever to fubmit to 


the diſgrace of becoming a burthen upon the public, 
are yet very unhappy, and conſequently objects 


highly deſerving of the commiſeration and friendly 
id of the humane atid generous.—It is hardly poſ- 


fible to imagine a fituation more truly deplorable 
than that of # perſon born to better proſpects, re- 
duced dy unmeritect mĩsfortunes to poverty, and 
doomed to piſs his whole life in one continued and 
hopeleſs ſtruggle with want, ſhame, and deſpair. 


Any relief which it is poſſible to afford to diſtreſs 


that appears under this reſpedtable and moſt inte- 
keting form, ought ſurely never to be with- held. 
But the greateſt care and precaution are neceſſary 
in giving uff ſtance to thoſe who have been rendered 
irritable and ſuſpicious by misfortunes, and who 


Rave too fuck honeſt pride not to feel themſelves | 


enn 
er eget 94h way 
e 
Munich has been a means of affording very effen- 
re and ſingle 
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perſons in indigent circumſtances, who, otherwiſe; 
moſt probably never would have received any aſſiſt- 


ance. Many perſons of diſtinguiſhed birth, and 
particularly widows and unmarried ladies with very 
ſmall fortunes; frequently ſend | privately. to this 
houſe for raw materials, —flax or wool, - which 


they ſpin, and return in yarn,—linen for ſoldiers 
ſhirts, which they make up, Kc, and. receive" in 


money, (commonly through the hands of .a maid. 
ſervant, who is employed as a, meſſenger upon theſe 
oOccaſions) the amount of the wages at the ordi- 
nary price paid by the wise. * the labour, I 


performed. hehe Sd, 0 N 
Many a common Toldier, 3 in the Eledor $ [ 


wears ſhirts made up privately by the delieate hands mk 
of perſons who were never ſeen publicly to be em- | 
ployed in ſuch. coarſe work; and many a com- 


fortable meal has been made. in the town of Mu- 


nich, in private, by — accuſtomed to more 


ſumptuous fare, upon the ſoup deſtined for the 


Poor, and furniſhed. gratis from the public kiteben 


of the houſe of induſtry. Many others who. ſtand 


in need of aſſiſtance, will, in time, I hope, get the 
better of their Nn and amail. themſelves heal | 


advantages. * 5 S. 4s; #1 
Jo. render this eſtabliſhment. Gabe Poor at 


Munich perfect, ſomething is ſtill wanting. — The 
; houſe of induſtry is too remote from the center of | | 


the town, and many of.the:Poox live at ſuch a diſ- 
tance from it, that much time is loſt in going and- 


returning —lt is ſituated, it is true, negriy in the!” 4 
mne. Fi 


j 


j | 


- inhabit, but ſtill there are many who do not derive 


all the advantages from it they otherwiſe would do 
were it adjacent to their dwellings. The only way 


to remedy this imperfection would be, to eſtabliſh 
feveral ſmaller public kitchens in different parts of 


the town, with two or three rooms adjoining to 


each, where the Poor might work, They might 
then either fetch the raw materials from the prin- 


cipal houſe of induſtry, or be furniſhed with-them 


by the perfons who fuperintend thoſe ſubordinate 
kitchens ;© and who might ſerve at the fame time 
as ſtewards and infpectors of the working rooms, 


under the direction and control of the ' officers 


2 are placed at the head of the general eſtabliſh- 
This arrangement is in contemplation, : 


wry n be put in execution as ſoon as conveni- 


ent houſes eis be procured fd fitted up for thy 


cities, thefe public kitchens, 454 room 
4 to them for working, ſhould be eſtabliſh 
ed in every pariſh; and, it is ſcarcely to be conceiv· 


ed how much this arraagement would contribute to 


the comfort and contentment of the Pogg, and to 
the improvement of their morals. Theſe working 


rooms might be fitted up with neatneſs ; and even 


with elegance; and mide perfectiy warm, clean, 


_ and comfortable, at a very ſmall expeiice; and, if 


were done to diſguſt the Poor, either by 
treating them *barſtily, or uſing force to oblige 
them to frequent theſe eſtabliſhments, they would 
ſport avail themſelves of the advantages held out 
4825 * to 


1 - Public Rialliſimen: for 
to them; and the tranquillity they would enjoy in 


thefe peaceful retreats, would, by degrees, calm the 
agitation of their minds. remove their ſuſpicions, 


and render them happy, - grateful, and docile. _ 
Though it might not be poſſible to provide any 
other lodgings for them than the miſerable barracks 
they now occupy; yet, as they might ſpend the whole 
of the day, from morning till late at night, in thels 
public rooms, and have no oecaſign- to return tq 
their homes till bed-time, they would not experi · 
ence much inconyenience from the badneſs of the 
accommodation at their own dwellings, ? 


| Should any de axracked with ficknefy, they might 
be ſent to ſome hoſpital, or rooms be provided for 


them, as well 3s for the old and infirm, adjacent ta 


the public working rooms. Certain hours might 


ao be ſet apart. for inſtructing the children, daily, 
in reading and writing, in the dining-ball, or in 
ſame other room convenient for that purpoſe. 

The expence of forming ſuch an eſtabliſhment in 
every pariſh would: not be great, in the-fixſt out. ſet, 
2nd the advantages derived from it would very ſoon 


repay that expence, with intereſt.—The Poor might 


de fed from a public kitchen for leſt than, half w what 


it would coſt them to feed themlelyes ;-mthey would 


turn their induſtry to better account, by working 
in a public-eſtabliſhment, and under proper * 
tian, than by working at home ;- ſpirit, of emu» 
' lation would be axcited, among them, Ind they 

would paſs their time more agrepably and c cheerful. 
. They would be entirely relieved from the heavy 


. 
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expence of fuel for cooking ; and, in 2 great meg 
ſure, from that for heating their dwellings; and, 
being ſeldom at home in the day. time, would want 
little more than a place to fleep i in; ſo chat the ex- 
pence of lodging might be greatly diminiſhed.-l; 
is evident, that all theſe ſavings together would ope-. 
rate very powerfully to leſſen the publię expence 
for the maintenance of the Poor; and, were 
meaſures adopted, and purſued with care and perſe- | 
verance, I am perſuaded the expence would 2 laſt 
bs reduced to little or nothing, 6:27 ; 
With regard to lodgings for the Poor, [ am clear.” 
i of opinion that it is in general beſt, particularly 
in great towns, that theſe ſhould be left for 9 
felves to provide. This they certainly wauld likg 
better than being crow qed 4 and gonfined 
like priſoners in poor-bouſes and hoſpitals; and I. 
really think the difference i in the expencs would be. 
inconſiderable ; 3 and though they might b be leſs com- 
fortably accommodated, yet the inconvenience would 
be amply compenſated by ſhe charps which liberty. 
nſes. 
7 Munich, almoſt al the Popr provide their own 
lodgings; ; and twice à year have certain allowances 
in money, to aſſiſt em in paying their rent.— Ma. 
ny amgng them who are fingle, have indeed, ng 
lodgings they can call their own, They go do cer. 
tain pyblic-houſes to fleep, where they are furniſhed 
with what is called a bed, in a garret, for one creut- | 
zer, (equal to about one-third of a penny.) a- night; 


| een en fe gy pl ip 
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FF 
n of more epute. ; 

There are, however, among the Poor, many who | 
are infirm, and not able to ſhift for themſelves 
in the public. houſes, and have not Families, or 
near relations, to take care of them. For theſe 
Fy particular arrangement has lately been made at 
Munich. Such ef them as haye friends or g 
tances in town with whom they can lodge, are 
nütted to do fo ; but if they cannot find out 
lodging themſelyes, they have their option, either 

d de placed in ſome private family to be taken 
care of, or go'to a houſe which has lately been pur-_ 
chaſed and fitted bp, as an hoſpital for lodging 4 
them Ds” 

© This*houle is ſituated i in a five airy Ntuton; 0 
a ſmall eminence upon the banks of the lar, and 
overlooks the whole town the plain id which it 
i fituated ;—and the river —It is neatly built, and 
has a ſpacious garden belonging to. It. "There are . 
ſerenteen gobd rooms in the houſe;- in which it js 
fuppoſed abont eigh perſons may be lodged. 
Th will alt be fed from one kitchen; aud ſuch. 
of them whis are very Infirgi, wil have achse leſs 
infltn placed in the fame room with them, to 
affift them, and wait upon them. The cul. 
| tivation of the garden will de their amuſement, 


: * „ The committee, e dhe bend of the Abe has Vis, : 
to make this purchaſe, by legacies made to the inſlituti- ; 
Theſe legacies have been numerous, and are increaſin g e eve- 

rf yr} which cleatly hews, that the meafures adopted with re- 
got to the/Poor have 1 met with the approbation of the public. 


and 


— 


\ 


. 


ho viſit it; vchich is an object of more real im- 


the Poor in Bavaria. © i6y 
and the produce of it their property.,—They will = 
' furniſhed with work ſuitable to their ſtrength ; and 
for all the labour they perform, will be paid in mo- 
ney, which will be left at their own diſpoſal.— They 
will be furniſhed with food, medicine, and clothi 
gratis; and to thoſe who are not able to earn any 
thing by labour, a ſmall ſum of money will: be 
given weekly, to enable them to purchaſe tobacco, 
fauf; or atiy other article of humble luxury tc to which 
they may have been accuſtomed. *' | 
I could have wiſhed that this aſylum had been 
nearer to the houfe of induſtry. It is indeed not 


very far from it, perhaps not more than 400 yards; 


but ſtill that is too far. Had it been under the 
ſame roof, or adjoining to it, thoſe who are lodged 
in it might have been fed / from the public kitehen 
of the general eſtabliſhment, and have been utider 
the immediate inſpection of the principal officers of 
the houſe of induſtry.” It would likewiſe have ren- 
diered the eſtabliſhment very intereſting to thoſe 


portance than can well be imagined by thoſe who 
dave not had occaſion to know how much the ap- 
probation and applaule of Ge 0 —_—— 
cult enterprizes, > _- 

The means of 'wniing e — 
ſociety, with the furtherance of ſchemes calculated 
for the promotion of public good, is a ſubject highiy 
deſerving the e e n, 
N Fr 
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dertaken- 10 give an account, was confined to the 


city: of Munich and its ſuburbs, yet meaſures were 
taken to extend its influence to all parts of the 
country. The attempt to put an end to mendi- 
city in che capital, and to give employment to the 


Poor, having been completely ſucceſaful, this event 
was formally anaoynced to the public, in the news- 
papers; and other towns were called upon to follow 
the: example. Not only à narrative in detail, was 
given of all the different meaſures purſued in this 


important undertaking, but every kind of informa- 


tion. and aſſiſtance was afforded on the part of the 


inſtitution at Munich, to all who might be diſpoſed 


to engage in forming fimilar eſtabliſhments el 
i — 


cmm; 0 in the management of the Poor, 


were given gratis to all, ſtrangers as well as inhabi- | 


| __ country, who applied for them; and no 
oF 3 information 


be "Means iy od hr ts e | 
tution 1 bee 
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- Copies of all the different Jſte, returns; certif" 
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informatign relative in the eſtabliſhment, er to iu 
n ee n e, 5 

The houſe of induſtry was open every day from 
morning till pight to all pifitore; and perſans ere 
appointed io accompany firangers in heir tour 
through the different apartments, and to gie the 


fuleſt inlormation relative 0 the details, and eren 


to all the ſecrets of the yarious manufactures cats 
ried on; and priited copies of the different tables, 
tickets, checks, &. made ule of in carrying on the 
current buſineſz of the houſe, were furniſhed to 
every one who aſked forghems together with an acs 
cm; of the manner in which theſe were uſed, and 
bor r Ne 
peculations in nn 
eſtabliſhment. 

As Een manufafturey in Rais amm gartied on 
to any extent, the more indigent. of the inhabitants 
are, in general, to totally unacquainted with every 
kind of york in which-the Poor coyld-be moſt uſe. 
fully employed, that that circumſtance-alone is a 
great obſtacle to the general introduction through. 
out the country of the meaſures adopted in Munich 
for employing the Podr. Jo xemove-this-difficulty, 
the different towns and communities who are de- 
vrous of forming eſtabliſments for giving employ- 
ment to the Poor, are invited to ſend- perſons pro- 
perly qualified to the houſe of induſtry st Munich, 
where they may be taught, gratis, ſpinning, in 10g 
er gan ning; mene 


to 


28 


t eie Beabifomint for 
0 qualify —— inſtructors to the Poor 
on their return home. And even inſtructors already 
formed, and poſſe fing al the requiſite qualifications 
for uch an oſhee, are offered to be furniſhed by the 
houſe of induſtry ini e to ſuch communities 
- as hall apply for mem. rd - 8749 Ck 
Another difficulty, been not leſs weighty 
chan. that juſt mentioned; but which is more eaſily 


and more effectually removed, is the embarraſſment 


. ſmaller communities are likely to be 
under iin õοuν⁰i¹g̃ raw, materials, and in- felling 


to ady tage the" goods minufaQured, or, (as is 
commonty rhe” cafe,) : in part only manufactured, by 


the Poor. The yarn, for inftance, which is ſpun by 
them in a country-town or village, far removed from 


any manufacture of cloth, may lie on hand a long 


time before-it can e fold to advantage. To remedy 

- this, the /bouſe of induſtry at Munich is ordered to 
furniſu ra materials to ſuch communities as (ſhall 
apply for them and receive in return the goods 


manufactured, at tlie full prices paid for the ſamm 
articles in Munich. Not only theſe meaſures, and 

many others of & fmflar nature, are taken, te fa- 
cilitate the introduction of induſtry among the Poor N 


throughout the country; but every / encourage- 
meüt is hald out to induce individuals to exert 


tbemſeclves in this laudable undertaking. Thoſs 


comimuſities which are the” firſt to follow the ex- 
 araphe of be capital, are 'honourably mentioned 
in the nens- papers; and ſuch individuals as difs 


\ 


\ 
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tinguiſn themſelves by their zeal and activity upon 

thoſe occaſions,. are praiſed and rewarded. 
A worthy curate, (Mr. Lechner,) preacher i in one 

of the churches in Munich, who, of his own ac- 


cord, had taken upon himſelf to defend the mea- 


ſures adopted with regard to the Poor, and to re- 


commend them in the moſt- earneſt manner from tha 
pulpit, was ſent: for by the EleQor into his cloſet, 
and thanked for his exertions. 

This tranſaction being; inpnediatels * 3 
(an account of it having been publiſhed in the news- 
papers,) tended not a little to engage the clergy in 
all parts of the: country to exert themſelves up: 
port of the inſtitution. ' +, , 

„Mm a eden p gte dt the clewy | 


in Bayaria ſtood in need of any ſuch motive to ſti- 


mulate them to action in à cauſe ſo important to 


| . — and well being of mankind, and con- 
ſoquentiy ſo nearly connected, with the facred. 


duties of their office; —on the. contrary, I ſhould. 
be wanting in candour, as well as gratitude, were I 
not to embrace this opportunity, of exprefling.pub-. 
| licly, the obligations I: feel myſelf under to them for 
"their ſupport and aſſiſtance. . 1 


r r 2d tas. 
deen preached, in order to recommend the meaſures; - -- 
adopted hy the government for making proviſign fox _ - 


the Poor, ſhew.how much this uſeful and reſpect- 


able body of men have had it at heart to contribute 
to the ſucceſs of this important meaſure 3 and thai: 


readineſs . to co-operate with me, (a. Proteſtant,) : 
upon all occaſions - ne aſlſtance has been 


aſked, 


110 Publ Krabi for 
aſked, tibt only abet hondur to: th HbUatity of their 
- ſentiments, but calls for ty wo TIP 

ments, and be thanks, 3 | 


Wo” Ade conclude this Ll Ht in Seele. 
progteſs which foie of the improvements intro- 
auted at Mupich are now makitig iti othet countries. 
Dilly by ke” penile ih ily tor 'thd tevorery of 
my health, 1 r Veron; and ddeoining ac- 
quaifited with ffie privieipdl. directors of two latge 
and noble Roſpitals, Ja Plata, und J Myſericorde, in 

that tity; the former containing about 3506, and the 
letter near 566 Poor; 1 had " vceafions to 
converſe with them upon the fubje& of thoſe efta- 
bliſhriefts, aud to give them an accobnt of the ar- 
rangements that had been made at Munich. 1 like- 
wiſe took the Uberty of propoſing Tone improve- 
ments, and p in regard to the arrange- 
ments for feeling ele Poor; and in the manage 
ment of the ſtres employed for cooking / Fire- wood, 
the only fuel uſed in that country, is extremely 


ſcarce and dear, and made a very heavy NN 


the qxpehees of theſe inſtitutions. 

. - Though this ſcarcity of fuel, which had bes 
„ie for ges in thir pitt of Ttaly,” ad fendeted 
it neceſſary to pay attention to the economy of 


fuel, and had 6ecafiohed ſome improvements to be 


of heat; yet 1 found, 


made in the 


upon enamining the kitchens of theſe two Hoſpitals, 
aud comparing the — of — conſumed with 
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of the fire-woed they were then confumlng wight be 
avec. Hiving communicated the refult of thoſe 
enquiries to the directors of theſe two-hofpitats, and 
offered my ſervice to alter the kitchens, and arrange 
them upon the priveiptes of chat in the Honfe of in- 
duſtry at Munich, (which 1 deferibed” & chem, 
they accpted' my offer, arid the kitchen were fe- 
built undef my immediate direction; and have botfi 
ſmueceded, even beyond my moſt Rug its expetta- 
gots, That of the hoſpital of Ia Pista is the moſt 
complete kitchen I have ever built; and I would re- 
commend it as 4 model, in preference to any f 
| Have eber Teen; I hall give à more particular de- 
ſeriptzen of it, with ' plans and eſtitriates, in my 
 Eflay on the Management of r 
During the time F was employed in buflding the 
new kitchen in the hoſpital of Ia Pi2/a, 1 Had art 
opportunity of making myſelf acquainted with all 
the details of the clothing of the Poor belonging 
to that eſtabliſhment ; and F found that very great 
ſavings might be wade | in that article of expence. 
I made a propoſal to the directors of that hoſpital, 
to furniſh theta with clothing for their Poor, ready 
made up, from the houſe of induſtry at Munich ; 
and upon my return to Munich I ſent them twelve 
complete ſuits of clothing of different fizes as a 
lample, and accompanied them with an eſtimate of 
the prices at which we could afford to deliver them 
at Verona. 


I found upon examining 2 of the great 
hoſpital at Florence, 2 


The 
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_ The: ſucceſs of this little adventure hes been very 

flattering, and has opened a very intereſting channel 
commerce, and for the. encouragement. of in- 


2 duſtry in Bavaria. This ſample of clothing being 


approved, and, with all, the expences of carriage 
added, being. found to de near twenty per cent. 
x than that formerly uſed, orders have been 
received from Italy by the houſe of induſtry at 
Munich, to A conſiderable amount, for elothing the 
Poor. In the beginning of September laſt, a few 
days before I left Munich to come to England, I had 
the pleaſure to aſſiſt in packing up and ſending off, 
over the Alps, by the Tyrol, six nUNDRED articles 
of clothing of different kinds for the Poor of Ve- 
Tona ; and hope ſoon to ſee the Poor. of Bavaria 
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Thos the fundamental principles upon which 
the Eſtabliſhment for the Poor at Munich is founded, 


are ſuch as I can venture to recommend ; and 


notwithſtanding the fulleſt information i to 
every part of that Eſtabliſhment may, I believe, be 
collected from the account of it which is given in 
the foregoing Eſay; yet, as this information is ſo 
diſperſed in different parts of the work, and ſo 
blended with a variety of other particulars, that the 
reader would find ſome difficulty j in bringing the 
whole into age view, and arranging it ſyſtematically 
in a complete whole; I ſhall endeavour briefly to 
reſume the ſubje&, and give the reſult of all my 
enquiries relative to it, in a more conciſe, methodi- 
| cal, and uſeful form : and as from the experience, I 
Ig. have 
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have had in providing for the wants of the Poor, 
and reclaiming the indolent and vicious to habits of 
uſeful induſtry, I may venture to conſider myſelf 
authorized to ſpeak with ſome degree of confidence 
upon the ſubject; inſtead of merely recapitulating 
what has been ſaid of the Eſtabliſhment for the Poor 
at Munich, (which would be at beſt but a tireſome 
repetition,) I ſhall now allow myſelf a greater range 
in theſe inveſtigations, and ſhall give my opinions 
without reſtraint which may come under conſidera- 
tion. And though the ſyſtem I ſhall propoſe, is 
founded upon the ſucceſsful experiments made at 
Munich, as may be ſeen by comparing it with the 
details of that Eſtabliſhment ; yet, as a difference in 
the local circumſtances under which an operation 
is performed, muſt neceſſarily require certain modi- 
fications of the plan, I ſhall endeavour to take due 
notice of every modification which may appear to 
me to be neceſſary, | 
Before I enter upon thoſe details, it may be 
proper to take a more extenſive ſurvey of the 
ſubject, and inveſtigate the general and funda- 
mental Principles on which an Eſtabliſhment for the 
Relief of the Poor, in every country, ought to 
be founded. At the ſame time I ſhall conſider the . 


* The Engliſh Reader i is defired to heaps in wine, that the Au- 
thor of this Eſſay, though an Engliſhman, i is reſident in Germany; 
and that his connections with that country render it neceſſary for 
him to pay particular attention'to its circumſtances, i in treating a 
ſubjeRt which he is deſirous of rendering generally uſeful. There 
is ſtill another reaſon, which renders it neceſſary for him to have 
continually in view, in "this Treatiſe, the ſituation of the Poor 
upon the Continent, and that it is an engagement which he has 
laid bimmſel under to write upon that ſubjeR, 9 
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difficulties which are generally underſtood to be 
inſeparable from ſuch an undertaking, and endea- 
vour to ſhow that they are by no means inſur- 
mountable. 

That degree of poverty which involves in it the 
inability to procure the neceſſaries of life without 
the charitable aſſiſtance of the Public, is, doubtleſs, 
the heavieft of all misfortunes ; as it not only brings 
along with it the greateſt phyſical evils, pain, and. 
diſeaſe, but is attended by the moſt mortifying 
humiliation, and hopeleſs deſpondency. 'It is, 
moreover, an incurable evil; and is rather irri- 
tated than alleviated by the remedies commonly 
applied to remove it. The only alleviation, , of 
which it is capable, muſt be derived from the kind 
and ſoothing attentions of the truly benevolent, 
This is the only balm which can ſooth the anguiſh 
of a wounded heart, or allay the agitations of a 
mind irritated by diſappointment, and rendered fea 
rocious by deſpair. 

And hence it evidently appears that no body of 
laws, however wiſely framed, can, in any country, 
effectually provide for the relief of the Poor, with- 
out the voluntary aſſiſtance of individuals; for 
though taxes may be levied by authority of the 
laws for. the ſupport of the Poor, yet, thoſe kind 
attentions Which are ſo neceſſary in the manage- 
ment of the Poor, as well to reclaim the vicious, 
as to comfort and 'encqurage the deſpondent— 
thoſe demonſtrations of concern which are always 
ſo great a conſolation to ' perſons in diſtreſs 
cannot be commanded by force. On the contrary, 
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every attempt to uſe force in ſuch caſes, ſeldom 
fails to produce conſequences dirediy contrary to 
thoſe intended“. 
But if the only effectual relief for the diſtreſſes 
of the Poor, aud the ſovereign remedy for the nu- 
merous evils to ſociety which ariſe from the preva- 
lence of mendicity, indolence, poverty, and miſery, 
among the lower claſſes of ſociety, muſt be derived 
from the charitable and voluntary exertions of in- 
dividuals ; as the affiſtance of the Public eannot be 
expected, unleſs the moſt unlimited confidence can 
be placed, not only in the wiſdom of the meaſutes 
propoſed, but alfo, and mere eſpecially, in the uprigbt- 
neſi, zeal, and perfect diſintereftedneſs of the perſons 
appointed to carry them into execution; it is evident 
that the firſt object to be attended to, in forming a 
plan of providing for the Poor, is to make ſuch 
arrangements as will command the confidence of the 
Public, and fix it upon the moſt ſolid ou durable 
| foundation. | 
This can moſt certainly, and moſt efeftuatty be 
done; firfl, by engaging perſons of high rank and 
the moſt reſpectable character to place themſelves 
| at the head of the Eſtabliſhment :=-/zondly, by 
Joining, in the general adminiſtration of the affairs 
of the Eſtabliſhment, a certain number of perſons 
choſen from the middling. claſs of ſociety ; ; Feput- 


—® The only ſtep which, in my opinion, it would be either ne · 

| een or prudent, for the legiſlature to take in any country where 
an Eſtabliſument for the Poor is to be formed, is ta. racammend to 
the Public a good plan for ſuch an Eſtabliſhment, and repeal, or 
alter all ſuch of the exiſting laws as might render the introduction 
of it difficult or impoſſible. 


able 
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able tradeſmen, in eaſy circumſtances ;—heads of 
families z—and others of known integrity and of 
humane diſpoſitions “: thirdiy, by engaging all 
thoſe who are employed in the adminiſtration of 
the affairs of the Poor, to ferve without fee or re- 
ward :—fourthly, by publiſhing, at ſtated periods, 
ſuch particular and authentic accounts of all receipts 
and expenditures, that no doubt can poſſibly be en- 
tertained by the Public reſpecting the proper appli- 
cation of the monies deſtined for the relief of the 
Poor —ffthly, by publiſhing an alphabetical liſt of 
all who receive alms; in which liſt ſhould be in- 
ſerted, not only the name of the perſon ; his age; 
condition ; and place of abode ; but alſo the amount 
of the weekly aſſiſtance granted to him; in order 
that thoſe who entertain any doubts 3 the 
manner in which the Poor are provided for, may 
have an opportunity of viſiting them at their habita- 
tions, and making enquiry into their real ſituations : 
—and la/tly, the confidence of the Public, and the 
continuance of their ſupport, will moſt effeQually 
be ſecured by a prompt and N execution of 
the plan adopted. 

There is ſcarcely a greater plague that can infeſt - 
ſociety, than ſwarms of beggars; and the inconve- 
. niencies to individuals arifing from them. are ſo 
generally, and ſo ſeverely felt, that relief from ſo 
great an evil cannot fail to produce a powerful and 
laſting effect upon the minds of the Public, and to 


This is an object of the utmoſt importance, and the ſacceſs 
of the undertaking n on the atten- 
8 that is paid to it. 
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engage all ks to unite in the ſupport of meaſures 
i as conducive to the comfort of individuals, as they 
are eſſential to the national honor- and reputation. 
And « even in countries where the Poor do not make 
2 practice of begging, the knowledge of their ſuffer- 
ings muſt be painful to every benevolent mind ; and 
there is no perſon, I would hope, ſo callous to the 
feelings of Koa 46 as not to rejoice moſt ſincerely 
when effectual relief is afforded. 
The greateſt difficulty attending the introduRton 
| of any meaſure founded upon the voluntary ſup- 
| port of the Public, for maintaining the Poor, and 
putting an end to mendicity, is an opinion gene- 
rally entertained, that a very heavy expence would 
be indiſpenſably neceſſary to carry into 9 
ſuch an undertaking. But this difficulty may be 
ſpeedily removed by ſhowing, (which may eaſily be 
done,) that the execution of a well arranged plan 
far providing for the Poor, and giving uſeful em- 
ployment to the idle and indolent, ſo far from be: 
ing expenſive, muſt, in the end, be attended with 
a very conſiderable ſaving, not only to the Public 
g 3 but alſo to individuals. | 
| Thoſe who now extort their ſubſiſtence by 
:gging and ſtealing, are, in fact, already main- 
tained by the Public. But this is not all; they are 
maintained in a manner the moſt expenſive and 
troubleſome, to themſelves and the Public, that can 
| be conceived ; and this may be ſaid of all the Poor 
in general. 
A poor perſon, who lives in poverty and miſery, 
and art ou. hand to mouth, has not io power | 
| f f of 
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of availing himſelf of any of thoſe economical ar- 
rangements, in procuring the neceſſaries of life, 
which others, in more affluent circumſtances, may 
employ ; and which may be employed with peculiar 
advantage in a public Eſtabliſhment.—Added to 
this, the greater part of the Poor, as well thoſe who 
make a profeſſion of begging, as others who do not, 
might be uſefully employed in various kinds of la- 
bour ; and ſuppoſing them, one with another, to be 
capable of earning only half as much as is neceſſary 
to their ſubſiſtence, this would reduce the preſent 
expence to the Public for their maintenance at leaſt 
one half; and this half might be reduced ſtill much 
lower, by a proper attention to order and economy 
in providing for their ſubſiſtence. 

Were the inhabitants of a large town where men- 
dicity is prevalent, to ſubſcribe only half the ſums 
annually, which are extorted from them by beggars, 
I am confident it would be quite ſufficient, with a 
proper arrangement, for the comfortable lupport of 
the Poor of all denominations. - 

Not only thoſe who were formerly common 
ſtreet-beggars, but all others, without. exception, 
who receive alms, in the city of Munich and its 
ſuburbs, amounting at this time to. more than 1800 
perſons, are ſupported almoſt entirely by voluntary 
ſubſcriptions from the inhabitants ; and I have been 
aſſured by numbers of the moſt opulent and reſpect- 
able citizens, that the ſums annually extorted from 
them formerly by beggars alone, excluſive of. pri. 
vate charities, amounted to more than three times 
the ſums now given by them to the ſupport of the 
new inſtitution. 

I inſiſt 
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I infiſt the more upon this point, as I know that 


the great expence which has been ſuppoſed to be 


indiſpenfably neceffary to carry into execution any 
ſeheme ſor effectually providing for the Poor, and 
putting an end to mendicity, has deterred many 
well-diſpoſed perſons from engaging in ſo uſeful an 
enterpriſe. I have only to add my moft earneft 
wiſhes, that what I have faid and done, may remove 
every doubt, and re-animate the zeal of the Public, 
in a cauſe in which the deareſt intereſts of humanity 


are ſo nearly concerned. 


In almoſt every public undertaking, which is to 


| bo carried into effect by the united voluntary ex- 


ertions of individuals, without the interference of 
government, there is a degree of awkwardneſs in 
bringing forward the buſineſs, which it is difficult 


to avoid, and which is frequently not a little em- 
barraſſing. This will doubtleſs be felt by thoſe 


who engage in forming and executing ſchemes for 


providing for the Poor by private ſubſcription z 
they ſhould not, however, ſuffer themſelves to be 


diſcouraged by a GEoulty” which May fo eafily be 


| fermounted. 


In the introduction of every ſeheme for forming 
an Eſtabliſhment for the Poor, whether it be pro- 
poſed to defray the expence by voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tions, or by a tax levied for the purpoſe, it will be 
proper for the authors or promoters of the meafure 
to addreſs the Pubfñe upon the ſubject; to inform 
them of the nature of the meaſures propoſed; 


of their tendeney to promote the public welfare; 
and to * the various ways in which indivi- 


duals 
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duals may give their affiſtance to render the ſcheme 
fucceſsful. 
There are few cities in Europe, I believe, in which 
the ſtate of the Poor would juſtify fuch' an addrefs 
as that which was publiſhed at Munich upon tak- 
ing up the beggars im that town; but ſomething 
of the kind; with fuch alterations as local circum- 
ſtances may require, I am perſuaded, would in 
moſt cafes produce good effects. With regard to. 
the aſſiſtance that might be given by individuals 
to carry into effect a- ſcheme Fa providing for the 
Poor, though meaſures for that purpoſe may, and 
dught to be ſo taken, that the Public would have 
little or no trouble in their execution, yet there 
are many things which individuals muſt be in- 
ſtructed cautiouſly to avoid ; otherwiſe the enter- 
priſe will be extremely difficult, if not impracti- 
cable; and, above all things, they muſt be warned 
againſt giving alms to beggars. 

Though nothing would be more unjuſt and 
tyrannical, than to prevent the generous and hu- 
mane from contributing to the relief of the Poor 
and neceſſitous, yet, as giving alms to beggars 
tends ſo directly and ſo powerfully to encourage 
idleneſs and immorality, to diſcourage the induſ- 
trious Poor, and perpetuate mendicity, with all its 
attendant , evils, too much pains cannot be taken 
to guard the Public againſt a praciice ſo fatal i in its 
conſequences to ſociety. 

All who are deſirous of contributing to the relief 
of the Poor, ſhould be invited to ſend their cha- 
ritable donations to be diſtributed by thoſe who, 
being 
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being at the head of a public Inſtitution eſtabliſhed 
for taking care of the Poor, muſt be ſuppoſed beſt 
acquainted with their wants. - Or, if individuals 
ſhould prefer diſtributing their own charities, they 
ought at leaſt to take the trouble to enquire after 
fit objects; and to apply their donations in ſuch 
a manner as not to counteract the meaſures of a 
public and uſeful Eſtabliſhment. 

But, before I enter farther into theſe details, it 
will be neceſſary to determine the proper extent 
| and limits of an Eſtabliſhment for the Poor; and 

ſhow how a town or city ought to be divided in 
diſtricts, in order to facilitate the purpoſes of ſuch 
an inſtitution. 
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CHAP. IL 


Of the Extent of an Eftabliſhment for the Poor.— 

Of the Diviſion of @a Town or City into .Dif- 
tridts.—Of the Manner of carrying on the Bu- 
fineſs of a public Eftabliſhment for the Poor.— 

, Of the Neceſſity of - numbering all the Houſes in 
a Town where an * the Poor is 
formed. | : 


Hon large a city may be, in a which an 
Eſtabliſhment for the Poor is to be formed, I am 
clearly of opinion, that there ſhould be but one 
Eftabliſhment j—with one committee for the general 
management of all its affairs ;—and one treaſurer. 
This unity appears eſſentially neceſſary, not only be- 
cauſe, when all the parts tend to one common cen- 
tre, and act in union to the ſame end, under one 
direQion, they are leſs liable to be impeded in their 
operations, or diſordered by collifion ;—but alſo 
on account of the very unequal - diftribution of 
wealth, as well as of miſery and poverty, in the 
different diſtricts of the ſame town. Some pariſhes 
in great cities have comparatively few Poor, while 
others, perhaps leſs 'opulent, are overburthened 


with them; and there ſeems to be no good reaſon 
why 
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why a houſe-keeper in any town ſhould be called 
upon to pay more or leſs for the ſupport of the 
Poor, becauſe he happens to live on one fide of a 
ſtreet or the other, Added to this, there are cer- 
tain diſtricts in moſt great towns where poverty 
and miſery ſeem to have fixed their head-quarters, 
and where it would be impoſſible for the inhabitants 

to ſupport the expence of maintaining their Poor. 
Where that is the eaſe, as meaſures for preventing 
mendicity-in every town muſt be general, in order 
to their being ſucceſsful, the enterprize, rum that 
eircumftance alone, would be rendered impracticable, 
were the aſſiſtance of the more opulent diſtricts to 
be refuſed, . 

There is a diſtrict, for inſtance, "EE to Mu- 
nich, (the Au,) a very large pariſh, which may be 
called the St. Giles's of that city, where the alms 
annually received are twenty times as much as the 
whole diſtri& contributes to the funds of the pub- 
lic Inſtitution for the Poor. —The inhabitants of 
the other pariſhes, however, have never conſidered 
it a hardſhip to them, that the Poor of the Au ſhould 
be admitted to ſhare the public bounty, in common 
with the Poor of the other pariſhes. 

| Every town muſt be divided, according to its 
extent, into a greater or leſs number of diſtricts, 
or ſubdiviſions ; ; and each of theſe muſt have a 
committee of inſpection, or rather a commiſſary, 
with affiſtants, who muſt be entruſted with the ſu- 
perintendance and management of all affairs relative 
to the relief and We of the Poor within its 
Umits. | 

In 
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In very large cities, as the details of a general 
Eſtabliſhment for the Poor would be very numerous 
and extenſive, it would probably facilitate the 
management of the affairs of the Eſtabliſhment, 
if, beſide the ſmalleſt ſubdiviſions or diſtrifts, there 
could be formed other larger diviſions, compoſed of 
a certain number of diſtricts, and put under the 
direction of particular committees. 

The moſt natural, and perhaps the moſt con- 
venient method of dividing a large city or town; 
for the purpoſe of introducing a general. Eſtabliſn- 
ment for the Poor, would be, to form of the pariſhes 
the primary diviſions; and to divide each pariſh 
into ſo many ſubdiviſions, or diſtricts, as that each 
diſtrict may conſiſt of from zoos to 4000 in- 
habitants. Though the immediate inſpection and 
general ſuperintendance of the affairs of each 
pariſh were to be left to its own particular com- 
mittee, yet the ſupreme committee at the head of 
the general Inſtitution ſhould not only exerciſe a 
controlling power over the parochial committees, 
but theſe laſt ſhould not be empowered to levy 
money upon the pariſhioners, by ſetting on foot 
voluntary ſubſcriptions, or otherwiſe; or to diſ- 
poſe of any ſums belonging to the general Inſti- 
tution, except in caſes of urgent neceſlity ;—nor, 
ſhould they be permitted to introduce any new 
arrangement with reſpect to the management of 
the Poor, without the approbation and conſent 
of the ſupreme committee: the moſt perfect uni- 
formity in the mode of treating the Poor, and 
tranſacting all public buſineſs relative to the Inſti- 


tution, 
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tution, being indiſpenſably neceſſary to ſecure ſue- 
ceſs to the undertaking, and fix the Eſtabliſhment 
upon a firm and durable foundation, 

For the ſame reaſons, all monies collected in the 
pariſhes ſhould nat be received and diſpoſed gf by 
their particular committees, but ought to be paid 
into the public treaſury ↄf the Inſtitution, and 
carried to the general account of receipts; —and, 
in like manner, the ſums neceſſary for the ſupport 
of the Poor in each pariſh ſhould be furniſhed from 
the genera] treaſury, ya. the orders of the poems. 
| committee. | | 

With regard to the 88 of martha, 
in diſtreſs for aſſiſtance, all ſuch applications ought 
tp be made through the commiſſary of the diſtrict 
to the parochial committee; and where the,neceſ- 
ity is not urgent, and particularly where perma- 
nent aſſiſtance is required, the demand ſhould. be 
referred by the parochial committee to. the ſupreme, 
committee, for their decifion. In caſes of urgent 
neceſſity, the parochial, committees, and even the 
commiſfaries of diſtricts, ſhould be authorized to 
adminiſter relief, ex officio, and without delay ; for 
which purpoſe they ſhould be furniſhed with certain 
ſums in advance, to be afterwards accounted for by 
them. 

That the ſupreme committee may 'be exadily 
informed of the real ſtate of thoſe in, diſtreſs who 
apply for relief, every petition, forwarded by a 
parochial committee, or by a commiſlary_ of a 
diſtrict, where there are no parochial committees, 
ſhould be accompanicd with an exact and detailed 
92 account 
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account of the. circumſtances of the petitioner, 
ſigned by the commiſſary of the diſtri& to which 
he belongs, together with the amount of the 
weekly ſum, or other relief, which ſuch commiſ- 
ſary may deem neceſſary for the ſupport, of the 
petitioner, -. 

To ſave the commiſſaries of diſtrifts the trouble 
of writing the deſcriptions of the Poor who apply 
for aſſiſtance, printed forms, ſimilar to that which 
may de ſeen in the Appendix, No. V. may be 
furniſhed to them; — and other printed forms, of a 
like nature, may be introduced with great advan- 
nee 
Poor. 

With regard to-the manner in which the ſupreme 
and parochial committees ſhould be formed ;— 
however they may be compoſed; it will be indi 
penſably requiſite, for the preſervation of order and 
| harmony in all the different parts of the Eſtabliſh- - 
ment,. that one member. at leaſt of each parochial 
committee be preſent, and have a ſeat, and voice, 
as a member of the ſupreme committee. And, that 
all the members of each. parochial committee may 
be. equally well informed with regard to the gene- 
ral affairs of the Eſtabliſhment, it may perhaps. be 
proper that thoſe members attend the meetings of 
the ſupreme committee in rotation. 

For ſimildr reaſons it may be proper to invite the 
commiſſaries of diſtricts to be preſent in rotation 
at the meetings of the committees of their reſpective 
pariſhes, where there are parochial commutees elta- 

3 bliſhed, 
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blimed, or otherwiſe, at the meetings of the ſu- 
Laus committee. 

It is, however, only in very large cities that 1 
would recommend the forming parochial com- 
mittees. In all towns where the inhabitants do not 
amount to more than 100, ooo ſouls, I am clearly 
of opinion that it would 'be beſt merely to divide 
the towr into diſtricts, without regard to the Hmits 
of pariſhes ; and to direct all the affairs of the in- 
ſtitution by one ſimple” committee. This mode was 
adopted at Munich, and found to be eaſy in prac- 
tice, and ſucceſsful and it is not without ſome de- 
gree of diffidence, L own, that I have ventured to pro- 
pPoſe a deviation from a plan, which 7 not 435 deen 
a juſtiged by experience. 

a But however à town may hedivided into diſtri, 
8 it will be abſolutely neceffary that all the houſes” be 

regularly numbered, and an accurate lift made out 
of all the perſons who inhabit them. The propriety 
of this meaſure is too. apparent to require any parti. 
cular explanation. It is one of the very firſt ſteps 
that ought to be taken in carrying into execution 
any plan for forming an *Eſtabliſhment for the 
Poor; it being as neceſſary to know the names and 
Naber of abode of -thoſe; who, by voluntary ſub- 
feriptions, or otherwiſe, nach in relievitng the Poor, 


„Thie e the moſt falutary effects 
at Munich. The commiſſaries of diſtricts flattered by this diſ- 
tinction have exerted memſelves with uncommon zeal and aſſidu- 
ity in the diſtharge of the important duties of their office. And 

very important indeed is the office of a commiſſary of a diſtri 
ink Eſtabliſhment for the Poor at Munich. 
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as to be acquainted with the dwellings of the ob- 
jects themſelves; and this meaſure is as indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary when an inſtitution for the Poor is 
formed in a ſmall country-town or village, as when 
it is formed in the largeſt capital. 

In many caſes, it is probable, the eſtabliſhed laws 
of. the country in which an inſtitution for the Poor 
may be formed, and certain uſages, the influence of 
which may perhaps be ſtill more powerful than the 
laws, may render many modifications neceſſary, 
which it is utterly impoſſible for me to foreſee ; ſtill 
the great fundamental principles upon which every 
ſenſible plan for ſuch an Eſtabliſhment muſt be 
founded, appear to me to be certain and immuta- 
ble; and when rightly underſtood, there can be 
no great difficulty in accommodating the plan to all 
thoſe particular circumſtances under which it may be 
carried into execution, without making ny eſſential 
alteration. 
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General Direction of the Affairs of an bunten for 
the Poor attended with no great Trouble.—Of the 
| beſt Method of carrying on the current Bujmeſs, 
and of the great Uſe of printed Forms, or Blanks. 
— Of the necefſary Qualifications of thoſe who' are 
placed at the Head of an Eftabliſhment for the Re- 
lief of the Poor. —G reat Importance of this Subject. 
, —Cruelty and Inpolicy of putting the Poor into 
. - the, Hands of Perſons they cannot reſpect and lave. 
Ebbe Perſons pointed out who are more immedi- 
ga ately called upon to come forward with Schemes for 
. the Relief, of the Poor, and to, give their active 
Aſclance i in carrying them into Effect. 


W rarer the number of diſtricts into 
which a city is divided, may be, or the number 
of committees employed in the management of a 
public Eſtabliſhment for the relief of the Poor, it 
is indiſpenſably neceſſary that all individuals who 
"are employed in the undertaking be perſons of 
known integrity ;—for courage is not more neceſ- 
fary in the character of a general, than unſhaken 
in the character of a governor of a public 
charity. I infiſt the more upon this point as the 
whole ſcheme is founded upon the voluntary aſſiſ- 
tance of individuals, and therefore to enſure its 
ſucceſs the moſt unlimited confidence of the public 
4 muſt. 
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muſt be repoſed in thoſe who are to carry it into 
execution; beſides, I may add, that the manner in 
which the funds of the various public Eſtabliſh- 
ments for the relief of the Poor already inſtituted 
have commonly been adminiſtered in .moſt coun- 
tries, does not tend to render ſuperfluous the pre- 
cautions I propoſe for ſecuring the confidence of the 
publie. 

The preceding obſervations ſetting: the im- 
portance of employing none but perſons, of known. 
integrity at the head of an inſtitution for the relief. 
of the Poor, relates chiefly to the neceſſity of encou- 
raging people in affluent circumſtances, andthe public. 
at large, to unite in the ſupport of ſuch an Eſta- 
bliſhment.—There is alſo another reaſon, perhaps: 
equally important, which renders it expedient to, 
employ perſons of the moſt reſpectable character in 
the details of an inſtitution of public, charity, the 
good effects ſuch a choice muſt have upon the minds 
and morals of the Poor. 

Perſons who are reduced to indigent circum- 
ſtances, and become objects of public charity, 
come under the direction of thoſe who are ap- 
pointed to take care of them with minds weakened. 
by adverſity, and ſoured. by. diſappointment; and 
finding themſg]ves ſeparated from the reſt of man- 
kind, and cut off from all hope of ſeeing better, 
days, they naturally grow peeviſh, and diſcontented, 
ſuſpicious of - thoſe ſet oyer them, and of one 
another; and the kindeſt treatment, and moſt care- 
ful attention to every circumſtance that can render 

their ſituation gh are therefore required, to 
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prevent their being very unhappy. And nothing 
ſurely can contribute more powerfully to ſoothe the 
minds of perſons in ſuch unfortunate and hopeleſs 
circumſtances, than to find themſelves under — 
care and protection of perſons of gentle manners 
humane diſpoſitions; and known probity and a. 
tegrity ; ſuch as even they. with all their ſuſpicions 
about them, may venture to love and reſpec. 

Whoever has taken the pains to inveſtigate the 
nature of the human mind; and'examine attentively 
thoſe” circumſtances upon Which human | happineſs 
depends, muſt know how neceſſaty it is to happineſs, 
that the mind ſhould have ſome object upon which 
to place its more tender affetions—ſomething to 
love, to cheriſh, to eſteem, — to reſpect. —and to 
venerate; and theſe reſources are never ſo neceſſary 
as in the hour of adverſity and diſcouragement, 
where no ray of hope is left to cheer the proſpect, 
and ſtimulate to freſh exertion. 

The lot of the Poor, particularly of thoſe who, 
from eaſy circumſtances and a reputable ſtation in 
ſociety, are reduced by misfortunes, or oppreſſion, 
to. become a burthen on the Public, is truly deplor- 
able, after all that can be done for them: and were 
we ſeriouſly to conſider their ſituation, I am fure 
we ſhould think that we could neves do too much 
to alleviate their ſuffetings, and ſoothe the gu 
of wounds which can never be healed. 

For the common misfortunes of life, hope is a 
ſovereign remedy. But what remedy can be applied 
to evils, which involve even the loſs of hope itſelf? ? 
and what can- mY ye to hops, who | are ſeparated 
9 and 
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and cut off from ſociety, and for ever excluded 
from all ſhare in the affairs of men? To them, ho- 
nours; — diſtinctions; - praiſe; - and even property 
itſelf ;—all thofe objects of laudable ambition which 
ſo powerfully excite the activity of men in civil ſo- 
ciety, and contribute ſo eſſentially to happineſs, by 
filling the mind with pleafing proſpects of future en- 
joyments, are but empty names; or rather, they are 
ſubjects of never · ceaſing regret and diſcontent. 

That gloom muſt indeed be dreadful, which over- 
ſpreads the mind, when hope, that bright ſuminary 
of the ſoul, Which enlightens and cheers it, and 
excites and calls forth into. action all r beſt facol- 
ties,” has diſappeared! N TP. 

There are many, it is true, who, from their in- 
dolence or extravagance, or other vicious habits, fall 
into poverty and diſtreſs, and become a burthen on 
the public, who are fo vile and degenerate as not to 
feel the wretchedneſs of their ſituation. But theſe 
are miſerable objects, which the truly benevolent will 
regard with an eye of peculiar compaſſion ; they 
muſt be very unhappy, for they are very vicious; and 
nothing ſhould be omitted, that can tend to reclaim 
them ;—but nothing will tend ſo powerfully to 
reform them, as kind uſage from the hands cf 
perſons they muſt any 15 love and to * at the 


ſame time. 


If I am too ok upon this head, Iam "TR for 
it. It is a ſtrong conviction of the great import- 
ance of the ſubject, which carries me away, and 
makes me, perhaps, tireſome, where I would wiſh 
moſt to avoid it. The care of the Poor, however, 
I muſt conſider as a matter of very ſerious import- 

. ance. 
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on, 1 me to de one of the moſt 
ſacred duties impoſed upon men in a ſtate of civil 
ſociety one of thoſe duties impoſed immediately 
by the hand of God himſelf, and. of which the ne- 
8 glet never goes unpuniſhed. 

What I have ſaid fading the neceſſary d qua- 
Ufications of thoſe employed in taking care of 
the Poor, I hope will not deter well · diſpoſed per- 
ſons, who are willing to aſſiſt in ſo uſeful an un- 
dertaking, from co ing forward with propoſitions 
for the inſtitution of public Eſtabliſhments, for that 
purpoſe; or from offering themſelves candidates 
for employments i in the management of fuch Eſta- 
bliſhments. The qualifications pointed out, inte- 
grity, and a gentle and humane diſpoſition, —ho- 
neſty, and A . heart ;—are ſuch as any one may 
boldly lay im to, without fear of being taxed 
with vanity or oſtentation—And. if individuals in 
private ſtations, on any occaſion are called upon to 
lay aſide their baſhfulneſs and modeſt diffidence, 
and come forward i into public view, it muſt ſurely 
be, when by, their exertions they can cflentially 
contribute to promote meaſures which are cal- 
culated to increaſe the happineſs and proſperity of 
ſociety. * 
It is a _vulgar faying, that, 3 is 1 5 
Buſineſs,” is nobody's buſineſt ; and it is very certain 
that many ſchemes, evidently intended for the 
publie good, have been neglected, merely becauſe no- 
body could be prevailed on to ſtand forward and be 

the firſt to adopt them. This doubtleſs has been 
the caſe in regard to many judicious and well- 
9 propolal s for providing for the Poor; and 
will 
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will probably be ſo again. I ſhall endeavour, 
however, to ſhow, that though in undertakings in 
which the general welfare of ſociety is concerned, 
perſons of all ranks and conditions are called upon 
to give them their ſupport, yet, in the introduttion 
of ſuch meaſures as are here recommended,—a 
ſcheme of providing for the Poor,—there-are many 
who, by their rank and peculiar ſituations, are 
clearly pointed out as the moſt proper to take up 
the buſineſs at its commencement, and bring it for- 
ward to maturity; as well as to take an active part 
in the direction and management of ſuch an inſti- 
tution after it has been eſtabliſhed: and it appears 
to me, that the nature and the end of the under- 
taking evidently point out the perſons who are 
more particularly called upon 1 to ſet an den on 
ſuch an occaſion. 

If the care of the Poor be an object of great 
national importance,—if it be inſeparably conneQ- 
ed with the peace and tranquillity. of ſociety, and 
with the glory and proſperity of the ſtate ;z—if the 
advantages which individuals ſhare in the public 
welfare are in proportion to the capital they have at 
ſtake in this great national fund—that is to fay, in 
proportion ta their rank, property, and connections, 
or general influence ;—as it is juſt that every one 
ſhould contribute in proportion to the advantages 
he receives j it is evident who ought to be the firſt 
to come forward upon ſuch an occaſion. - 

But it is not merely on account of the ſuperior 
intereſt they have'in the public welfare, that perfons 

of high rank and great property, and ſuch as 


deer 
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occupy places of importance in the government, are 
bound to ſupport meaſures calculated to relieve the 
diſtreſſes of the Poor:—there is-ſtill another circum- 
ſtance which renders it indiſpenſably neceffary that 
they ſhould take an active part in ſuch "meaſures, 
and that is, the influence men their ue. jp muſt 4 
have upon others. ö 

It is impaſſible eee the bulk of winkidd 
8 being ſwayed by the example of thoſe to , 
| whom. they are taught to look up as their ſuperi. | 

- ors; it-behoves, therefore, all who enjoy ſuch high 
privileges, to employ all the influence which their 
rank and fortune give them, to promote the public 
good. And this may juſtly bo conſidered as a duty 
of a/ peouliar kinda perſonal ſervice attached to 
the ſtation they hold in * and which; t 
be commuted. ee 8 

But if the obligations which . of 'rank 
and property are under, to ſupport meaſures de- 
figned for the relief of the Poor, are ſo binding, 
how much more ſo muſt they be upon thoſe wWho 
have taken upon themſelves the facred office of pub. 
lic teachers of virtue and morality; — the Miniſters 
of a moſt holy religion ; a religion whoſe firſt pre- 
cepts inculcate charity and univerſal benevolence, 
and whoſe great object is, e g the ev \ 
order, and happineſs of ſociety. | 

- If there be any whoſe peculiar bind it is to 
ſeek for objects in diſtreſs and want, and adminiſter 
to them relief if there be any who are bound by 
the indiſpenſable duties of their profeſſion to encou- 
rage * every means in their power, and more 

eſpecially 
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eſpecially by example, the general practice of cha- 
rity; it is, doubtleſs, the Miniſters of the goſpel. 
And ſuch is their influence in ſociety, ariſing from 
the nature of their office, that their —_— is a 
matter of very ſerious importance. 

Little perſuaſion, I ſhould hope, would be We 
ſary to induce the clergy, in any country, to give 
their cordial and active affiſtance in relieving: the 
diſtreſſes of the Poor, and providing for their com- 
fort and happineſs, by Introducing order and oy 
un among them. 

Another clafs of men, who from the Nation hey 
hold in ſociety, and their knowledge of the laws of 
the country, may be highly uſeful in carrying into 
. left ſuch an undertaking, are the civilmagiſtrates; 
however a committee for the government 
WireQtion of an Eſtabliſhment for the Poor may 
i other reſpects be compoſed, I am clearly of opini- 
| Bn, that the Chief Magiftrate of the town, or city, 
„ Vhere ſuch an Eſtabliſhment is formed, ought 
" always to be one of its members. The Clergyman 
"of the place who is higheſt in rank or dignity 
ought, likewiſe, to be another; and if he be a 
Biſhop, or Archbiſhop, his alkſtance is the more 
indiſpenſable. & 

But as perſons who hold offices 1 great truſt 
and importance in the church, as well as under the 
civil government, may be ſo much engaged in the 
duties of their ſtations, as not to have ſufficient lei- 
ſure to attend to other matters; it may be neceſ- 
fary, when ſuch diſtinguiſhed perſons lend their aſ- 
Knee in the management of an r for 

; the 
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the relief of the Poor, that each of them be per- 
mitted .to bring with them a perſon of his own. 
choice into the committee, to aſſiſt him in the 
buſineſs. The Biſhop, for inſtance, may bring 
his chaplain the Magiſtrate, his clerk ; the No- 
bleman, or private, gentleman, his ſon, or friend, 
&c.- But in ſmall towns, of two or three pariſhes, 
and particularly in | country-towns and villages, 
which do not conſiſt of more than one or two pa- 
riſhes, as the details in the management of the af- 
fairs of the Poor in ſuch communities cannot be 
extenſive, the members of the committee may ma- 
nage the buſineſs without aſhſtants. And indeed. 

in all caſes, even in great cities, when a general 
Eftabliſhment for the Poor is formed upon a good 
plan, the details of the executive and more labo- 
rious parts of the management of it will be ſo 
divided among the commiſſaries of the diſtricts, , 
that the members of. the ſupreme committee will 
have little more to do than juſt to hold the reins, 
and direct the movement of the machine. Care 
muſt however be taken to preſerve the moſt perfect 
uniformity in the motions of all its parts, otherwiſe 
confuſion muſt enſue; hence the f of . 
ing the whole from one centre. 

As the inſpection of the Poor 3 care of 
them. when they are ſick ;—the diſtribution of the 
ſums granted in alms for their ſupport ; the fur- 


- niſhing them with clothes ;—and the collection of 


the voluntary ſubſcriptions of the inhabitants. —will 


be performed by the commiſſaries of the diſtricts, 
and their aſſiſtants ;—and as all the details relative 


ta 
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to giving employment to the Poor, and feeding 
them, may be managed by particular. ſubordinate 
committees; - appointed for _ thoſe purpoſes, the 
current buſineſs of the ſupreme committee will 
amount to little more than the exerciſe of 4 general 
Superintendance. F | 
This committee, it is true, muſt n xx upon 
all demands from the Poor who apply for afliſtance ; 
but as every ſuch demand will be accompanied with 
the moſt particular account of the circumſtances 
of the petitioner, and the nature and amount of 
the aſſiſtance neceſſary to his relief certified by the 
commiſſary of the diſtri& in which the petitioner 
reſides, —and alſo by the parochial committee, 
where ſuch are eſtabliſhed, the matter will be ſo 
prepared and digeſted, that the members' of the 
ſupreme committee will have very. little trouble 
to decide on the merits of the caſte and the aſ- 
ſidſtance to be granted. | 
This aſſiſtance will conſiſt——in a certain ſum to 
be given weekly in alms to the petitioner, by the 
commiſſary of the diſtrict, out of the funds of the 
Inſtitution ;—in an allowance of bread only in 
a preſent of certain articles of clothing, which will 
be ſpecified ;—or, perhaps, merely in an order for 
being furniſhed with food, clothing, or fuel, from 
the public kitchens or magazines of the Eſtabliſh- 
ment, at the prime coſt of thoſe articles, as an 4% - 


ance. to che petitioner, and to prevent the reel 5 


of his becoming a burthen on the Public. 
The manner laſt mentioned of aſliſting the Poor. ' 
that of furniſhing them. with the neceſſaries. of life 
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at lower prices than thoſe at which they are ſold in 
the public markets, is à matter of ſuch importance, 
that I ſhall take occaſion to treat of it more fully 
hereafter.” 
With reſpe@ to the pieiltbt hoes to the 
committee whatever be the aſſiſtance demanded, 
the petition received ought to be accompanied by 
a duplicate. to the end that, the decifion of the 
committee being entered upon the duplicate, as well 
zs upon the original, and the duplicate ſent back to 
the commiſſary of the diſtri; the buſineſs may be 
finiſhed with the leaſt trouble poſſible; and even 
without the neceſſity of any more formal order re- 
lative to the matter being given by the committee. 
I have already mentioned the great utility of 
printed forms, for petitions, returns, &c. in carrying 
on the buſineſs of an Eſtabliſhment not for Poor, 
and I would again moſt earneſtly recommend the 
general uſe of them. Thoſe who have not had ex- 
perience in ſuch matters, can have no idea how 
much they contribute to preſerve order, and facili- 
tate and expedite buſineſs. To the general intro- 
duction of them in the management of the affairs 
of the Inſtitution for the Poor at Munich, I attribute, 
more than to any thing elſe, the perfect order which 
has continued to reign throughout every part of 
that extenſive Eſtabliſſiment, nn its o firſt ee 
to the preſent moment. 
In carrying on the buſineſs of that ka, 
printed forms or blanks are uſed, not only for pe- 
titions ;—returns;—liſts of the Poor; -deſeripti- 
8 of the Poor 7 of the inhabitants ;—liſts 
| of 
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of ſubſcribers to the ſupport of the Poor ;—orders 
upon the banker or treaſurer of the Inſtitution ;— 
but alſo for the reports of the monthly collections 
made by the commiſſaries of diſtricts the ac- 
counts ſent in by the commiſfaries, of the extraordi- 
nary expences incurred in affording aſſiſtance to 
thoſe who ſtand in need of immediate relief; the 
banker's - receipts z—and even the books in which 
are kept the accounts of the receipts and - 
tures of the · Eſtablihment. 

In regard to the proper forms for theſe W 

as they muſt depend, in a great meaſure; upon lo- 
eal circumſtances, no general directions can be 
given, other than, in all caſes, the ſhorteſt forms 
that can be drawn up, oonſiſtent with perſpicuity, 
are recommended; and that the ſubject- matter of 
each particular or fingle return, may be ſo diſpoſed 
as to be eaſily transferred to ſuch general tables, or 
general accounts, as the nature of the return and 
other circumſtances may require. Cate ſhould 
likewiſe be taken to make them of ſuch a' form, 
ſhape, and dimenſion, that they may be regularly 
folded up, and docketed, in order to their being 


preſerved among the 7 records of = Inſtitu- 
| tion. . | 


- CHAP. 
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G HAP. Iv. 


Of the — 7 effeftual - Wy for intro- 
ducing @ Spirit of Induſtry among the Poor in 
forming an ERabliſhment for their Relief and 
Support.—Of the Means which' may be uſed for 
| that Purpoſe; and ſor ſetting on foot a Scheme 
- for forming an Eftabliſhment for feeding the Poor. 


Ax cee of the very firſt importance in form- 
ing an'Eſtabliſhment for the relief-and ſupport of 
the Poor, is to take effectual meaſures for introduc- 
ing a ſpirit of induſtry among them ; for it is moſt 
certain, that all ſums of money, or other afſiftance, 
given to the Pbor in alms, which do not tend to make 
them induſtrious, never can fail to have à contrary 
tendency, and 10 operate as an n.. to * 
neſs and immorality. . 

And as the merit of an action is inns 
by the good it produces, the charity of a nation 
ought not to be eſtimated by the millions which are 
paid in Poor's taxes, but by the pains which are 
taten to ſee that the ſums raiſed are properly ap- 
plied. 

As the providing uſeful 3 for the 
Poor, and rendering them induſtrious, is, and 
eyer has been, a great auen Tn. political eco- 


nom, 
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nomy, it may be proper to enlarge a little here, up- 
on that intereſting ſubject. 
The great miſtake committed i in moſt of the at- 
tempts which have been made to introduce a ſpirit 
of induſtry, where habits of idleneſs have prevailed, 
has been the too frequent and improper uſe. of 
coercive meaſures, by which the perſons to b 
reclaimed have commonly been offended and. tho- 
roughly diſguſted at the very out- et. Force vill 
not do it. —Addreſs, not force, muſt be wing on 
thoſe occaſions. | 
The children in the boufe of induſtry at Mu- 
nich, who, being placed upon elevated ſeats round 
the halls where other children worked, were made 
to be idle ſpectators of that amuſing ſcene, tried 
moſt bitterly when their requeſt to be permitted to 
deſcend from their places, and mix in that buſy 
crowd, was refaſed ;—but they would, moſt pro- 
bably, have cried ſtill more, had they been taken 
abruptly from their play and forced to work. 
Men are but children of a larger growth; ' 1 5*— 
and thoſe who undertake to direct thein, ought e ever 
to bear in mind that important truth. 
That impatience of control, and jealouſy and 
obſtinate perſeverance in maintaining the rights of 
perſonal liberty and independence, which ſo ſtrong- 
ly mark the human character in all the ſtages of 
life, muſt be managed with great caution and ad- 
0 by thofe who are deſirous of doing good ;— 
or, "indeed, of: doing any thing n = 
mankind. | 
It has often been faid, that the Pbor are vicious 
and profligate, and that therefore nothing but force 
| 8 will 
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will anſwer to make them obedient, and keep them 


in order; but, I ſhould ſay, that becauſe the Poor 
are vicious and profligate, it is ſo much the more 
neceſſary to avoid the appearance of force in the 


wanagement of them, to prevent their becoming 
rebellious and incorrigible. 


Thoſe who are employed to take up and tame 
the wild horſes belonging to the Elector Palatine, 
which are bred in the foreſt near Duſſeldorf, never 
uſe force in reclaiming that noble animal, and mak- 


ing him docile and obedient. They begin with 


making a great circuit, in order to approach him; 
and rather decoy than force him into the ſituation 
in which they wiſh to bring him, and ever after- 
wards treat him with the greateſt kindneſs; 5 it hay- 


ing been found b by experience, that ill-uſage ſeldom 


fails to make him © a man-hater,” untameable, 
and incorrigibly vicious,—It . may, perhaps, be 
thought fanciful and trifling, but the fact really is, 
that an attention to the means uſed by theſe people 


_ to gain the confidence of thole animals, and teach 


theni to like their keepers, their ſtables, and their 
mangers, ſuggeſted to me many, ideas which I after. 
wards put in execution with great ſucceſs, in re- 


claiming thoſe. abandoned and ferocious animals i in 


human ſhape, which I undertook to tame and Ten. 
der gentle and dotile. e ee 
Ii is however neceſſary in every home to. intro- 
duce a fpirit of order and. induſtry. among. the idle 
and profligate, not merely to avoid all harſh and 
offenſive treatment, which, as has already been 
obſerved, could only ſerve to Fricang 1 yl ren- 
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der them ſtill more vicious and obſtinate, but it is | 


alſo indiſpenſably neceſſary to do every thing thae 
can be deviſed to encourage * reward every ſymp- 


tom of reformation. 

It will likewiſe be matte ſometimes to puniſk 
the obſtinate ; but recourſe ſhould never be had to 
puniſhments till good v/age has firſt been fairly tried 
and found to be ineffectual. The delinquent. muſt 
be made to ſee that he has deſerved the puniſhment, 
and when it is inflicted, care ſhould be taken to 
make him feel it. But in order that the puniſhment 
may. have the effects intended, and not ſerve to ir- 
ritate the perſon puniſhed, and excite perſonal ha- 
tred and revenge, inſtead of diſpoſing the mind to 
ſerious reflexion, it muſt be adminiſtered in the 

moſt ſolemn and moſt di/hafſionate manner; and it 

muſt be continued no longer ede > Prep 
of reformation appears. 

How much prudence and caution are 
in diſpenſing rewards and puniſhments ;—and yet 

how little attention is in general paid to thoſe im. 
portant tranſactions 
Rewards and Puniſhments are the only means 5 
which mankind can be controlled and directed 
and yet, how often do we ſee them diſpenſed in the | 
moſt careleſy——moſt imprudent—and.moſt impropet 
manner! how often are they canfounded !how 
often miſapplied!—bow often do we ſee them made 
the inſtruments enen. 
paſſions ! 17 F 
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or careleſs uſe of them may, moſt unqueſtionably, 
be attributed the prevalence of poverty, miſery, 
and mendicity in moſt countries, and particularly 
in Great Britain, where the healthfulneſs and mild- 
neſs of the climate the fertility of the ſoil—the 
abundance of fuel the numerous and flouriſhing 
manufactures the extenſire commerce and the 
millions of acres of waſte lands which ſtill remain 
to be cultivated, furniſh the means of giving uſeful 
employment to all its inhabitants, and even to a «muck 
more numerous population. 
But if inſtead of encouraging the W 
tions of uſeful induſtry, and aſſiſting and relieving 
+ the unfortunate and the infirm—(the only real ob- 


jects of charity,)—the means deſigned for thoſe pur- 
pales, are ſo miſapplied as to operate as rewards to 
idleneſs and immorality, the greater the ſums are 
which are levied on the rich for the relief of the 
poor, the more numerous will that claſs become, 
and the greater will be their proſligacy, their inſo- 
Jence, and their ſhameleſs and has e ou 
* 

here is, it cannot be denied; Win a en 
ptogenſity to ſloth and indolente; and though ha- 
bits pf induſtry, like all habits, may render thoſe 
exertions eaſy and pleaſant which at firſt are pain- 
ful and irkſome, yet no perſon, in any ſituation, 
ever choſe labour merely for its own fake: It is 
always the apprebenſion of ſome greater evil, —or 
the hope of ſome enjoyment, by which mankind 

are compelled or en wn LIE . to wine 
ä i = 3 5 
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In the rude ſtate of ſavage nature the wants of 
men are few, and theſe may all, be eafily. ſupplied 
without the commiſſion of any crime; .conſequently 
induſtry, under ſuch circumſtances, is not neceflary, 
nor can indolence be juſtly conſidered as a vice; but 
in a ſtate of civil ſociety, where population is great, 
and the means of ſubſiſtence not to be had withodt 
labour, or without defrauding others of the fruits 
of their induſtry, idleneſs becomes a crime of the 
moſt fatal tendency, and conſequently of the moſt 
heinous nature; and every means ſhould be uſed to 


diſcountenance, puniſh, and prevent it. . 


And we ſee that Providence, ever attentive to 
provide remedies for the diſorders which the pro- 
greſs of ſociety occaſions in the world, has provided 
for idleneſs—as ſoon as the condition of ſociety ren- 
ders it, a vice, hut not before a puniſhment every 
way ſuited to its nature, and calculated to prevent 
its prevalency and pernicious conſequerices :—— 
This is want, and a moſt efficacious remedy it 
is for the evil, when the wiſdam f man does not 
interfere to counteract Its ng paris its 3 
effects. e 

But xeſerving the 3 0 inyelligation of this 
part of my ſubje&-—-that, reſpecting the means to be 
uſed for encouraging induſtry to ſame future op- 
portunity, I ſhall now endeavour to ſhow, in a few 
words, how, under the moſt unfavourable circum- 


ſtances, an arraugement for putting an end to men- 
dicity, and introducing a ſpirit of induſtry among 


the Poor. n be introduced and carried into 
l | If 


4 
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lm böbliged to take a great circuit, in order 
to arrive at my object, it muſt be remembered, 
that where a vaſt weight is to be raiſed by human 
means, a variety of machinery muſt” neceſſarily be 
provided; and that it is only by bringing all the 
different powers employed to act together to the 
ſame end, that the purpoſe in view can be attain- 
ed. It will likewiſe be remembered, that as no me- 
chanical power can be made to act without a force 
be applied to it ſufficient to overeome the reſiſtance, 
not only of the vis inertia, but alſo of friction, ſo 
no moral agent can be brought to act to any given 
end without fufficient motives; that is to ſay, with- 
e eee eee | 
deem ſufficient, e een eee 
alſo to overcome hit iadolbner. ane 
| 'The obe propoſed;=—the relief of the Poor, and 
the providing for their future comfort and happi- 
neſs, by introducing among them a ſpirit of order 
and induſtry, is ſuch as cannot fail to meet with the 
approbation of every well- diſpoſed perſon.— But 1 
will ſuppoſe, that a bare conviction of the urility of 
the meaſure is not ſufficient alone to overcome the 
indolence of the Public, and induce them to en- 
gage activeiy in the undertaking; yet as poople are 
as and in all ſituations, ready: enough to 
do what they fep/ to be their intereſt, if, in bring- 
ing forward a ſcheme of public utility, the proper 
means be uſed to render it ſo intereſting as to 
awaken the curioſity, and fix the attention, of the 
Public, no doubts — amv 


ity of carrying it into effect. 


F Eftabliſhments for the Poor. . ag 
In arranging ſuch a plan, and laying it before 
the Public, no ſmall degree of knowledge of man- 
kind, and particularly of the various means of a&- 
ing on them, which are peculiarly adapted to the 
different ſtages of civilization, or rather of the 
political refinement and corruption of ſociety, 
would, in moſt caſes, be indiſpenſably neceflary 
but with that knowledge, and a good ſhare of zeal, 
addreſs, prudence, and perſeverance, there are few 
ſchemes, in which an honeſt man would with to be 
concerned, Shak might not be carried into execution 
in any country. 

In ſuch a, city as London, where there is great 
wealth; public ſpirit ;z—enterprize ;—and zeal for 
. improvement; little more, -I flatter myſelf, would 
be neceſſary to engage all ranks to unite in carrying 
into effect ſuch a ſcheme, than to ſhow its public 
utility ; and, above all, to prove. that there is no job 
at the bottom of it. 

It would, however, be adviſable, in ſubmitting 
to the Public, Propoſals for forming ſuch an Eſta- 
bliſhment, to ſhow that thoſe who are invited. to 
aſſiſt in carrying it into execytion, would not only 
derive frgm it much pleaſure and ſatisfaction, but 

alſy many real advantages FRA too much pains can 
never be taken to intereſt the Public individually, 
and directly, in che ſuecęſs of meaſures tending to 
promote the general good af  ſaciety. 

The following Propoſals, which I will ſuppoſe 
to be made by ſome perſon of known and reſpeQ- 
able character, who has courage enough to 8055 
Þ 6 > dust an undertaking, will ſhow my ideas 
upon 
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upon this ſabieck in the cleareſt manner. Whe⸗ 
ther they are well founded, muſt be left to the 
reader to determine. As to myſelf, I am ſo much 
perſuaded that the ſcheme. here propoſed, by. way 
of example, and merely for- illuſtration, might be 
executed, that, had I time for the undertaking; - 
(which I haye not,) I ſhould not heſitate to e 


in it. *. — 


[ 
{4 
* 


, | 5 * 
5 «PROPOSALS, 


«6 FOR VOkaers 'BY PRIVATE: unsenir riot, 


. £ * - 
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| den 
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* ; . For 3 the Poor,” and giving them uſeful. 
= , $34 42/0 e em w 7; 


on « And alſo for furniſhing Food at a ho . to ben 
as 4 may ſtand in need of ſuch Aſſiſtance. Connected 2 an 
* InsTITuTION' for introducing, and bringing forward into 
| . 4. general Uſe, new Indentions and Improvements, particu- 
3 * latly ſuch #5 relate to the Managetbent of Heat and the 
4; e ſaving: of Fuel; and to various other mechanical Con- 
. © trivances by "IQ Dot fk I oo 
promoted. e ot Wd; Bt 
n : Submitted to the Public, 


e E bee 551 


4 The Author 15. Y 'Propofals 1 an 
« ſolemnly, in the face of the whoſe world, that 
6 he has no intereſted view: baer in making 

; „ * theſe. 


* 
* of 1 
- 
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theſe Propoſals ; but is actuated merely and 


ſimply by a deſire do to good, and promote the 
happineſs and proſperity of ſociety, and the ho- 


nour and reputation of his country. — That he 


never will demand, accept, or receive any pay or 
other recompence or reward of any kind what- 
ever from any perſon or perſons, for his ſervices 
or trouble, in carrying into execution the pro- 
poſed ſcheme, or any part thereof, or for any 


ching he may do or perform in future relating to 


it, or to any of its details or concerns. 


« And, moreover, that he never will avail bim- 


ſelf of any opportunities that may offer in the 
xecution of the plan propoſed, for deriying 
profit, emolument, or advantage of any kind, 
either for himſelf, his friends; or connections; 

but that, on the contrary, he will take upon 
himſelf to be perſonally reſponſible to the Public, 
and more immediately to the Subſcribers to this 
Undertaking, that no perſen ſhall find; means to 
make a job of the propoſed Eſtabliſhment, or of 
any of the details of its execution, or of its ma- 
nagement, as long as the Author of theſe Pro- 


ſals remains charged with its direction. | 
With reſpect to the particular objects and ex- 
tent of the propoſed Eſtabliſnment, theſe may be 


ſeen by the account which is given of them at 


the head of theſe Propoſals; and as to their uti- 
lity, there can be no doubts. They certainly muſt 
tend very powerfully to promdte the comfort, 


| happineſs and proſperity of ſociety, and will do 


*.-honour to the nation, as well as to thoſe indivi- 


« duals 
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* duale who may contribute to ook fangs 
execution. 

„ With regard to the poſſibility of carrying into 
effect the propoſed ſcheme ;—the facility with 
« which this may be done, will be evident when 
the method of doing it, which will now be point- 
+ ed ont, is duly conſidered. - 

As ſoon as a ſym ſhall be ſubſcribed fabiclem 
* for the purpoſes intended, the Author of theſe 
“ Propoſals will, by letters, requeſt a' meeting of 
e the twenty-five perſons who ſhall ſtand higheſt on 

& the liſt of ſubſeribers, for the purpoſe of examin- 

ing the ſubſcription-liſts, and of appointing, by 
| - & ballot, a committee; compoſed of five perſons, 
< ſkilled in the details of building, and in accounts, 
to collect the ſubſcriptions, and to ſuperintend 
* the execution of the plan.— This committee 
*vhich vill be choſen from among the ſubſcribers 
& at large, will be authorized and directed, to ex- 

„ amine all the works that will be neceſſary in 
forming the Eſtabliſhment, and ſee that they are 
<<. properly performed, and at reaſonable prices 
« to examine and approve of all contracts for 
«< work, or for materials; —to examine and check 
& all accounts of expenditures of every kind, in the 
oy I 3 give orders for 
« all payments. 

1 The general iges . EMablith- 
« ment, and of all ite details, will be left to the 
Author of ' theſe'Prgpofals; who will be reſpon- 
% fible for their ſucceſs. —He' engages; however, in 
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je fully to the plan here propoſed, and never to de- 
<< part from it on any pretence whatever. | 
With regard to the choice of a ſpot for ere&- 
„ ing this Eſtabliſhnient, a place will be choſen 
6+ within the limits of the town, and in as conve- 
< nient and central a ſituation as poſſible, where 
ground enough for the purpoſe is to be had at 
« a reaſonable price®.—The agreement for the 
5 purchaſe, or hire of this ground, and of the 
e buildings, if there be any on it, will, like all 
other bargains and contracts, be ſubmitted to 
6 Ge e for their approbation and 2 
© cation. 
uu The order in which it is propoſed Jeyinss | 
execution the different parts of the ſcheme” is as 
& follows :=Firſt, to eftabliſh a public kitchen for 
“ furniſhing Food to ſuch poor perſons as ſhalt be 
1 r by m NN * fach _ 
5G This food will be of four different fs name. 
„ ly, No. I. A nouriſhing ſoup compoſed of barley 
« .-peaſe—potatoes, and bread; ſeaſoned with 
falt, pepper, and fine herbs.—The portion of this 
* ſoup, one pint and a quarter, weighing about 
4 twenty ounces, will coſt one penny. 
No. II. A rich peaſe-ſoup, well ſeaſoned {— 
* with' fried bread; - the portion Ce 2250 
L at uo pence. 
„ No. HI. A rich and nouriſhing ſoup, of barley, 
* peaſe, and potatoes, properly ſeaſoned eich 


1 It will be belt, if it be paſible, to mention and deſeri 
* the lee, in the Propolals” | pred 
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“fried bread; and two ounces of boiled bacon, 
cut fine and put into it, The Prem (4 e 
< at four pence. | 

* No. IV. A good ſoup ; ; wichy boiled n * 

< potatoes or cabbages, or other vegetables; with 
Alb. of good rye bread, the portion at fix pence. 
Adjoining to the kitchen, four ſpacious eat- 
ing rooms will be fitted up, in each of which one 

« only of the four different kinds of Foo e 
in the kitchen will be ſerved. oy 
Near the eating: rooms, other rooms vill be 
< neatly fitted up, and kept conſtantly elean, and 
< well warmed ; and well lighted in the evening ; 
< in which: the Poor who frequent the Eſtabliſh- 
« ment will be permitted to remain during the 
< day, and till a geriain hour at night. They will 
e be allowed and even encouraged to. bring their 
« work with them to theſe rooms ; and by degrees 
* they will be furniſhed with utenſils, and raw ma- 
<« terials for working for their on emolument, by 
« the Eſtabhiſhment. Praiſes and rewards will be 
4 beſtowed. on thoſe who. moſt diſtinguiſh them- 
6 ſelves by their induſtry, and * * ee 
“ and orderly behaviour. 

c In fitting up the kitchen, care vill be raken 
ce — introduce every uſeful invention and * 
te the ions — of cookery — 2 
<< rendered leſs expenſive; and the whole mecha- 

& nical arrangement will be made as complete and 

perfect as poſſible, in order that it may ſerve as 
& 2 model for imitation 1 and care will n be 
Hannes taken 


| 
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taken in fitting up the dining-halls, and other 
* rooms belonging to the Eſtabliſhment, to intro- 
* duce the moſt approved fire-places,—ſtoves,— 
„ flews, and other mechanical contrivances for 
heating rooms and paffages ;—as alſo in lighting 
up the houſe to make uſe of a variety of the beſt, 
<« moſt economical, and moſt beautiful lamps; and 
e in ſhort, to collect together ſuch an aſſemblage of 
<« uſeful arid elegant inventions, in every part of the 
« Eſtabliſhment, as to render it not only an object 
of public curioſity, but alſo of ne moſt tial 
and extenſive utility. | 

And although it will not be pollible to make 
8 te Eſtabliſhment ſufficiently extenſive to accom- 
„ modate all the Poor of fo large à eity, yet it 
% may eaſily be made large enough to afford a 
* comfortable aſylum to a great number of diſ- 
© trefſed objects; and the intereſting and affecting 
< ſcene it will afford to ſpectators, can hardly fail 
«to attract the curioſity of the Public ; and there 
« is great reaſon to hope that the esd of the 

«experiment, and the evident tendency of the 
« meaſures adopted to promote the comfort, hap- 

< pineſs, and proſperity of ſociety, will induce many 
« to.exert themſelves in forming ſimilar Eſtabliſh- 
«ments in other places.—lt is even probable that 
« the ſucceſs which will attend this firſt eſſay, (for 
« ſucceſsful it muſt, and will be, as care will be 
taken to limit its extent. to the means furniſhed 
for carrying it: into execution, ) will encourage 
others, who do not put down their names upon 
& hs liſts of the ſubſcribers at firſt, to follow 


« with. 
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„with ſubſcriptions for abr uf. augmenting 


dhe Eſtabliſhment, and rendering it more exten- 


5 ſively uſeful. 

Should this be the caſe, it is noſible.that in 
<.z ſhort time ſubordinate public kitchens, with 
© rooms: adjoining them for the accommodation of 
the induſtrious Poor, may be eſtabliſhed in all 
the paxiſhes; and when this is done, only one 
< ſhort ſtep. more will be neceſſary in order to 
* complete; the deſign, and introduce à perfect 
* ſyſtem in the management of the Poor. Poor 
< rates may then be entirely aboliſhed, and wolun- 


© tary. ſubſcriptions, - which,, certainly ' need never 


amount to one half what the Poor rates now are, 
may be ſuhſtituted in the room of them, and one 
< general eſtabliſhment may be formed for the relief 


© and ſupport of the Poor in this capital. 


It will however be remembered that it is * 
« no means the intention of the Author of theſe 

< Propoſals that thoſe who contribute to the object 
immediately in view, the forming @-model for an 
<* Eſtabliſhment for feeding and giving employ- 
, ment. to the Poor, ſhould be troubled with any 
e future ſolicitations on that ſcore ; very far from 
< it, - meaſures will be ſo taken, by limiting the 


L extent. of the undertaking to the amount of the 


ſums ſubſcribed, and by arranging matters ſo 
that the Eſtabliſhment, ,,once formed, ſhall be 


F able, to ſupport/itſelf; that no farther aſſiſtance 


from the ſubſcribers will be neceſſary.—If any 
<« of them ſhould, of their accord, follow up their 
« ſubſcriptions by other donations, thefe addi- 
8 tional 
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« tional ſums will be thankfully received, and faith- 
« fully applied, to the general or particular pur- 
< poſes for which they may be deſigned ; but the 
„ ſubſcribers may depend upon never being trou- 
e bled with any future ſolicitations on any pre» 
e tence whatever, on account of the preſent un- 
% dertaking. _ | art 2? 

& A ſecondary object in forming this Eſtabliſh- 
« ment, and which will be attended to as ſoon as 
e the meaſures for feeding the Poor, and giving 
them employment, are carried into execution, 
e is the forming of a grand repoſitory of all kinds 
of uſeful mechanical inventions, and particularly 
* of ſuch as relate to the furniſhing of houſes, and 
< are calculated to promote — n 1 
* economy. 

« Such a repoſitory will not only * kighly i in- 
6c tereſting, conſidered. as an object of public cu- 
“ rjofity, but it will be really uſeful, and will doubts 
« leſs contribute very powerfully to the 8 
* of many eſſential improvements. 

« To render this part, of the Eſtabliument nit 
more complete, rooms will be ſet apart for re- 
« ceiving, and expoſing to public view, all ſuck 

new and, uſeful inventions as ſhall, from time to 
time, be made, in this, or in any other country; 
* and ſent to the inſtitution; and a written account; 
containing the name of the inventor,—the place 
2 where the article may be bought, and the price 
of it, will be attached to each article, for the in- 
formation of thoſe who, may be deſirous of es 
ing any of thele particulars, - $05 67015 as 

PREY | 6 if 
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2 If the amount of the ſubſcriptions ſhould be 
<« ſufficient to defray the additional expence which 
«© ſuch an arrangement would require, models will 
* be prepared, upon a reduced ſcale, for ſhowing 
the improvements which may be made in the 
* conſtruQtion of the coppers; or boilers, uſed by 
< brewers, and diſtillers, as alſo of their fire· places; z 
ﬆ* with a view both to the economy of Tel, and to 
„ convenience. 4 
Complete | kitchens will e be con- 
1 « fitted, of the full 'ſize; with all their utenſils, 
“as models for private families —And that theſe 
© kitchens: may not be uſeleſs, eating rooms may 
ebe fitted up adjoining to them, and cooks en- 
* gaged to furniſſi to gentlemen, ſubſcribers, or 
< others, to whom ſubſcribers may delegate that 
right, good dinners; at the prime coſt of the 
* victuals, and the expences of cooking, which 
er E 2 would nt exceed one r ſhilling « a 


< The publie kitchen bo 85 the Poor will 
& be fed will be fo eonſtructed as to ferve as a model 
for hoſpitals, and for other great Eftaliſhchints of 
* a ſimilar nature. Fd 
The expence of W the poor will be pro- 
<< vided for by ſelling the portions of Food deli- 
« yered from the public kitchen at fuch a price, 
that thoſe expences ſhall be juſt covered, and no 
more: ſo that the Eftabliſhment, when once 
« - e. will be made to ſupport itſelf. 
Tickets for Food (which may be confidered 
"7 «3 drafts upon the public kitchen, payable at 
DIL | | 82 7 | « ſight) 
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% fight). will. be furniſhed. to all perſons who apply. 
for them, in as far as it ſhall be poſſible to ſup- 
e ply the demands; but care will be taken to pro- 
« vide, firſt, for the Poor who frequent regularly 
* the working rooms belonging to the; Eſtabliſn- 
ment; and ſecondly, to pay attention to the re- 
e commendations of ſubſcribers, by furniſhing Food. 
immediately, or with the leaſt poſſible delay, to 
< thoſe who come with ſubſcribers” tickets. 
As ſoon as the Eſtabliſhment ſhall be com- 
<« pleted, every ſubſcriber will be furniſhed gratis, 
with tickets for Food, to the amount of ten per 
“ cent. of his ſubſcription; the value of the tickets, 
being reckoned at what the portions of Food 
really coſt, which will be Sed to thoſe who 
produce the tickets at the public kitchen, At 
« the end of fix months; tickets to the amount of 
ten per cent. more, and ſo on, at the end of every 
« ſix ſucceeding months, tickets to the amount of 
ten per cent. of the ſum ſubſcribed will be deli. 
* vered to each ſubſcriber till he ſhall actually 
% have received in tickets for Food, or drafts upan 
e the public kitchen, to the full amount of one half 
4 of his original ſubſcription.—And as the price 
at which this Food will be charged, will be 
at the moſt moderate computation, at leaſt gh 
ger cent, cheaper than it would coſt any where 
« elſe, the ſubſcribers will in fact receive in 
«<<, theſe tickets the full. value of the ſums they will 
have ſubſcribed ; ſo that in the end, the whole 
advance will be repaid, and a moſt intereſting, 
U 2 moſt uſeful public, inſtitution will be com- 
void M © pletely 
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4M pletely eſtabliſhed without any expence to any- body. 
And the Author of theſe Propoſals will think 
* himfelf moſt amply repaid for any trouble he 
* may have had in the execution of this ſcheme, 
* by the heartfelt ſatisfaction he will enjoy in the 
reflection of having been nnn in doing 
< efſential fervice to mankind. 

<. It is hardly neceſſary to add, that although 
ee the ſubſcribers will receive in return for their 
* ſubſcriptions the full value of them, in tickets, 
4 or orders upon the publie kitchen, for Food, yet 
< the property of the whole Eſtabliſhment, with 
all its appurtenances, will nevertheleſs remain 
* yeſted ſolely and entirely in the ſubſcribers, and 
« their lawful heirs; and that they will have power 
«to diſpoſe of it in any way they may think pro- 
e per, as alſo to give orders 12 directions for its 
8. e eee n 1 5 57 


(Signed) a 
NATE I BR.” | 
— London, hay. by . 

Fr «« mn 


5 Theſe Propofits, which ſhould be printed, and 
diſtributed gratis, in great abundance, ſhould be 
| accompanted with fubſcription-lifts which ſhould be 
ed on fine writing- paper; and to fave trouble 

to the ſubſcribers, might be of a peculiar form.— 
255 Upon the top of a half-ſheet of folio writing-paper 
might be printed, the following Head or Title, 
| a the remainde: ef that ide of de digga. 
| below 
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below this Head, might be formed into different 


| columns, thus: 


' « SUBSCRIPTIONS, | 


« For carrying into execution the ſcheme for form- 

« ing an Efabliſhment for feeding the Poor 

from a Public Krrenxx, and giving them uſe- 
% ful employment, &c. propoſed by A. B. and 

4 particularly deſcribed in the printed paper, 

« dated London, iſt January, 1796, which ac. 
61 eie thid Subleription Liſt. 


16S N. B. No part of the money ſubſctibed wil . 
„ bg called for, - unleſs it be found that the 
„„ amount of the ſubſcriptions will be quite ſuffi 
«© cient” to carry the ſcheme propoſed into com- 
<« plete execution without troubling the ſubſcribe 
< erg a ſecond time for further aſſiſtance. 

| 2 


Subſcribers Names. | Places of Abode, | ums ſubſcribed. 
— — — = — 


| 4. CO 4. 


M 2 | « That 


TEN 
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That this liſt is authentic, and that the per- 


* ſons mentioned in it have agreed to ſubſcribe 
© the ſums r _ their names, is atteſted 
cc by | — 1 f ] 

« The le 4% is W ved as to take charge of 
* this: lift; is requeſted to authenticate it by fignang 
* the 'abvve 'certificate, and then to ſeal: it uþ and 
& ſend it according to the printed addreſs on has 
* back it. 

The addreſs upon the back of the fublcription 
liſts, {(which'may be that of the author of the Pro- 
poſals, or of any other perſon he may appoint to 
receive theſe liſts,) ſhould be printed in ſuch a 
manner that, when the liſt is folded up in the form 
of a letter, the addreſs may be in its proper place. 
This will fave trouble to thoſe who take charge of 
theſe liſts; and too much pains cannot be taken to 
give as little trouble as poſſible to'perſons-who are 
ſolicited. to contribute in money towards carrying in- 
to execution ſchemes of public utility. 

As .a Public Eſtabliſhment” like that here pro- 


poſed would be highly intereſting, even were it to 


be conſidered in no other light than merely as 


an object of curioſity, there is no doubt but it 


would be much frequented; and it is poſſible that 


this concourſe of people might be ſo great as to 


render it neceſſary to make ſome regulations in 
to admittance: but, whatever meaſures 


regard- 
might be adopted with reſpe& to others, ſub- 
- [cribers ought certainly to have free admittance 


at * times to every part of the Eſtabliſhment. — 


i # £5 
9148 2 
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They ſhould even have a right individually to exa- 
mine all the details of its adminiſtration, and to 
require from thoſe employed as overſeerg, or ma- 
nagers, any information or explanation they might 
want.— They ought likewiſe to be at liberty to take, 
drawings, or to rave them taken by others, (at their 
expence, ) for themſelves or for their friends, of the 
kitchen, ſtoves, grates, furniture, &c. and in general 
of every part of the machine belonging to the 
Eſtabliſhment. oft 

In forming the Eftablibment, ** 3 
the various machinery, care ſhould be taken to 
emplay the moſt ingenious and maſt reſpectable 
tradeſmen; 5 and if the name of the maker, Al the 


„ 


on each article, chis, no doubt, would tend to excite 
emulation among che artizans, and induce them to 
furniſh goods of the beſt quality, and at as low a 
price as poſſible.— t is even paſſible, that in a great 
and opulent city like London, and where public 
ſpirit and zeal for improvement pervade all ranks of 
ſociety, many reſpeQable tradeſmen in eaſy circum- 
ſtances might be found, wha would have real 
_ pleaſure in furniſhing gratis ſuch of the articles 
wanted as are in their line of buſineſs : and the ad- 
vantages which might, with proper management, be 
derived from this ſource, would moſt probably be 
very conſiderable. 

With regard to the management of the Poor 
who might be collected together for the purpoſe 
of being fed and furniſhed with employment, in a 
Public) Eſtabliſhment like that here recommended, 

8 cannot 
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I cannot do better than refer my reader to the ac- 
count already publiſhed (in my Firſt Eflay) of the 
manner in which the Poor at Munich were treated 
in the houſe of induſtry eſtabliſhed in that city, and 
of the means that were uſed to render tem com- 
fortable, happy, and induſtrious. 
As ſoon as the ſcheme here recomended Wees 
into execution, and meaſures are effectually taken 
for feeding the Poor at a cheap rate, and giving them 
uſeful employment, no farther difficulties will then 
remain, at leaſt none certainly that are inſutmount- 
2 to prevent the introduction of a general plan 
for providing for all the Poor, founded upon the 
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HA. V. 


Of the Means which may be uſed by Individuals in 
afluent Circumſtances for the no of the Poor 
in their th 


As nothing tends more powerfully to encourage 
idleneſs and immorality among the Poor, and con- 
ſequently to perpetuate: all the evils to fociety which 
ariſe from the prevalence of poverty and mendicity, 
than imjudicious diſtributions of alms; individuals 
maſt be very cautious: in beſtowing their private 
cbarities, and in forming ſehemes for giving afliſt- 
ance to the diſtreſſed; otherwiſe they will moſt cer- 
tainly da more harm than good. The evil tendency 
of giving alms indiſcriminately to beggars is uni- 
verſally acknowledged; but it is not, I believe, ſo 
generally known how much harm is done by what 
are called the private charities of individuals.—Far 
be it from me to wiſh to diſcourage private cha- 
rities ; I am only anxious that they ould be better 


applied. 


— Without taking up time in ui the dif- 


ferent motives by which perſons of various cha- 
rater are induced to give alms to the Poor, or of 
ſhewing the conſequences of their injudicious or 
careleſs donations ; which would be an unprofitable 
as well as a diſagreeable inveſtigation; I ſhall 
briefly point out what appear to me to be the 
moſt effectual means which individuals in affluent 
| cCirxrcumſtanc 
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circumſtances can employ for the aſſiſtance of the 
Poor in their neighbourhood. FE (08 

The moſt certain and efficacious relief that can 
be given to the Poor is that which would be 
afforded them by forming @ general Eftabliſhment 
for giving them uſeful employment, and furniſhing 
them with the neceſſaries of life at a cheap rate; 
in ſhort, forming a Public Eſtabliſhment firhilar in 
all reſpects to that already recommended, and mak- 
yy it as extenſive-as- circumſtances will permit. 

An experiment might firſt be made in a ſingle 
village} or in a ſingle pariſh; a ſmall houſe,” or two 
or three rooms only, might be fitted up for the 
reception of the Poor; and particularly of the chil- 
dren of the Poor; and to prevent the bad impreſ. 


- fions' which are ſometimes made by names which 


| Have'become odious, inſtead-of calling it a Work- 
bouſe, it might be called A School of Induſtry,” 

or, perhaps, Aſylum would be a better-name for it. 
one of theſe rooms ſhauld be fitted up as a 
kitchen for cooking for the Poor; and a middle- 


all of a gentle and humane diſpoſition, ſhould be 
placed at the head of this little Eſtabliſhment, and 


| lodged in the houſe.— As ſhe ſhould ſerve at the 


ame time as chief cook; and as Reward. of the 
inſtitution, it would be neceſſary that ſhe ſhould be 
able to write and keep accounts; and in cafes where 
the buſineſs of ſuperintending the various details of 
the Eſtabliſhment would be too extenſive to be per- | 
formed by one _ one or more ee may be 


given hay.” Jan 
4 b la 
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In large Eſtabliſnments it might, perhaps, be beſt 
to place àa married couple, rather advanced in life, 
and without children, at the head of the inſtitution; 
but, whoever: are employed in that ſituation, care 
ſhould be taken that they ſhould be perſons of irre- 
proachable character, and ſuch as the Foar r 
no reaſon to ſuſpect of partialit y. 

As nothing would tend more effecually t to m 
an Eſtabliſhment of this kind, and prevent the good 
intended to be produced by it, than the perſonal 
diſlikes of the Poor to thoſe put over them, and 
more eſpecially ſuch diſlikes as. are founded on 
their ſuſpicions of their partiality, the greateſt 
caution in the choice of theſe perſons. will always be 
neceſſary : and in genetal it will be beſt not to 
take them from among the Poor, or at leaſt not 
from among thoſe of the neighbourhood, nor ſuch 
as have relations, . or other connexi- 
ons among the. 

Another point to be attended to inthe chelte of 4 
perſon to be placed at the head of ſuch an Eſtab- 
liſhment, (and it is a point of more importancethan 
can well be-imagined by:thoſe who have not confi. 
dered the matter with ſome attention is the looks 
or external appearance of the perſon IP * 
employment. we | 

All thoſe- who have ſtudied: human mn, or 
hav taken notice of what paſſes in themſelves when 
they approach for the firſt time a perſon who has 
any thing very ſtrongly marked in his countenance, 
will feel-how very important it is that a perſon 
placed at the head of an aſylum for the reception 

* | of 
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ar the Poor and the unfortunate ſhould have an 
open, pleaſing countenance; ſuch as inſpires n 

dence and conciliates affection and eſteem. 


_ * Thoſe who are in diſtreſs, are apt to be fearful. 
and apprehenſive, and nothing would be ſo likely 


d intimidate and diſcourage them as the forbidding 


aſpect of a ſtern and auſtere countenance in the per- 
fon Pe ahi vs Tg look 11 6 to for nene and 

Prote ien. 

The external appearante of tholewhs are deſtined 
to command others is always a matter of real im- 
portance, but it is peculiarly fo when thoſe to be 
commanded, and ee aue W 1 pity 4nd 
commiſeration. 

Where there 15e ſovetal gentlemen n live: m 
the theighbourhagd:.&f the fame town or village 
where an Eſtabliſhment, or /jtum, (as I would 
wiſh 3t might be called, for the Poor is to be form- 
ed, they ſhould all unite to form one E/fabliſhment, 
inſtead of each forming a ſeparate one; and it will 
likewiſe be very uſeful in all caſes to invite all ranks 
af people reſident within the limits of the diſtricts 

in which an Eſtabliſnment is formed, except thoſe 
who are actually in need of aſſiſtance themſelves, to 
contribute to carry into execution ſuch a public un- 
dertaking; for though the ſums the more indigent 
and neceſſitous of the inhabitants may be able to 
ſpare may be trifling, yet their being invited to take 
part in ſo laudable an undertaking will be flattering 
to them, and the ſums they contribute, however 
\ ſmall they may be, will give them à fort: of pro- 
perty in the Eſtabliſhment, and will effectually en- 
| | | gage 
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gage their good wiſhes at leaft, (which are of more 
importance in ſuch caſes than is generally imagined,) 
for its ſucceſs. 

How far the relief which the Poor would vigil 
from the execution of a'ſcheme like that here pro- 


poſed ought to preclude them from a participation 
of other public charities, (in the diſtribution of the 


ſums levied upon the inhabitants in Poor's taxes, 


for inſtance, where ſuch exiſt,) muſt be determin · 


ed in each particular caſe according to the exiſting 
circumſtances, It will, however, always be indiſ- 
penlably neceſſary where the ſame poor perſon re- 
ceives charitable aſſiſtance from two or more ſeparate 
inſtitutions, or from two or more private individu- 
als, at the ſame time, for each to know exactly the 
amount of what the others give, otherwiſe too much 
or too little may be given, and both theſe extremes 
are equally dangerous ;-they both tend to diſcourage 
Id Dbusrxx, the only ſource of effeftual relief to the. 
diſtreſſes and..mifery of the Poor. And hence. may 
again be ſeem the great importance of what | have 
. fo often inſiſted on, the rendering of - meaſures for. 
the relief of the Poor as general as poſſible. 

Io illuſtrate in the cleareſt manner, and inzs 


few words: as poſſible, the plan I would recom- 


mend for forming an Eſtabliſhment: for the Poor 
on a ſmall ſcale—ſuch as any individual even of 
moderate property, might eaſily execute; I will ſup- 
poſe that a gentleman, refident in the country upon 
his own: eſtate, has come to-a reſolution to form 
ſuch an Eſtabliſhment in a village near his houſe, 


and 
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and will endeavour briefly; to point out the various 
ſteps he would probably find it necefſary to take in 
> _ execution of this benevolent and _ uſeful un- 


_ He — begin by calling 3 at his houſe 
the clergyman of the pariſn, overſeers of the Poor, 
and other pariſh officers, to acquaint them with his 
intentions, and aſk their aſſiſtance and friendly co- 
operation in the proſecution of the plan; the details 
of which he would communicate to them as far as 
he ſhould think it prudent and neceflary at the firſt 
_ outſet to entruſt them indiſeriminately with that in- 
formation The characters of the perſons, and the 
private intereſt they might have to promote or op- 
poſe the meaſures intended to be purſued, would de- 
Lide upon the degree of emen 
de given them, 
At this r Wend is then, fo 
forming the moſt} complete and moſt accurate liſts 
of all the Poor reſident within the limits propoſed 
to be given to the Eſtabliſhment, with a detailed 
account of every circumſtance, relative to their 
ſituations; and their wants. Much time and trou- 
ble will be faved in making: out theſe liſts, by uſing 
printed forms or blanks ſimilar to thoſe made uſe 
of at Munich; and theſe printed forms will like- 
wiſe: contribute very eſſentially to preſerve order 
and to facilitate buſineſs, in the management of a 
private as well as of a public charity as alſo to 
prevent the effects of mifrepreſentation and partiality 
on the part of thoſe who muſt e 2. 
ployed in theſe details. 4 


"Cannon, 
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Convenient forms or models for theſe blanks will 
de given in the Appendix to this volume. 
At this meeting, meaſures may be taken for 
numbering all the houſes in the village or diſtrict, 
and for ſetting on foot private ſubſcriptions among 
the inhabitants for carrying the propoſed ſcheme 
into execution. | 


' Thoſe who are. invited to ſubſcribe ſhould be 
made acquainted, by a printed addreſs accompa- 
nying the ſubſcription liſt, with the nature, extent, 


and tendency of the meaſures adopted; and ſhould 


be aſſured that, as ſoon as the-undertaking ſhall. be 


completed, the Poor will not only be relieved, and 
their ſituation made more comfortable, but mendi- 
city will be effectually prevented, and at the ſame 
time the Poor's rates, or the expence to the public 


for the rene the Poor, cen eſs 


ſened. 
Thoſe aflurances, which; will be the rongeſt in- 
ducements that can be uſed to prevail on the inha- 


bitants of all deſcriptions to enter warmly into the 


ſcheme; and aſſiſt with alacrity in carrying it into ex- 
ecution, ſhould be expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms; 
and all perſons of every denomination, young and 


old, and of both ſexes, (paupers only excepted,) 
ſhould be invited to put down their names in the 


ſubſcription liſts, and this even, However /mall the 
ſums may be which they are able to contribute — Al- 


though the ſums which day-labourers, ſervants, and 


others in indigent circumſtances may be able to con- 
Portant 


tribute, may de very trifling, yet there is one im- 
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| portant reaſon why they ought always te be engag- - 


ed to put down their names upon the liſts' as ſub. 
feribers, and that is the good effects which their 
taking an active part in the undertaking will pro- 
bably produce on themſelves.— Nothing tends more 

to mend the heart, and awaken in the mind a regard 


for character, than acts of charity and benevolence; 


arid any perſon who. has once felt that honeſt pride 
and ſatisfaction which reſult from à conſeiouſneſa 
of having been inſtrumental in doing good by re- 


eving the wants of the Poor, will be rendered 
doubly careful to avoid the humiliation of r 


R an object of publie charity. wh 

le was a conſideration” of theſe” a det 
which - may always be expected to be produced 
upon the minds of thoſe who take an active and 
voluntary part in the meaſures adopted” for the re- 
lief of the Poor, that made me prefer voluntary fub- 
feriptions, to taxes, in raiſing the ſums neceffary for 


' the ſupport of the Poor,” and all the experience I 


have had in theſe matters has tended to confirm 
me in the opinion I have always had of their fu- | 


perior utility.—Not' only day-labourers' and domeſ- 


tic ſervants, but their young children, and all the 
children of the nobility and other inhabitants of 
Munich, and even the non commiſſioned officers 
and private ſoldiers of the regiments in garriſon in 
chat city, were invited to contribute to the ſupport 
of the inſtitution for the Poor; and there are very 
few indeed of any age or condition (paupers only 
excepted) — ec be found on the 
Its of ſubſcribers. | (dp 
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The ſubſcriptions at Munich are by families, as 
has elſewhere been obſerved; and this method 1 
would recommend in the caſe under conſideration, 
and in all others. The head of the family takes the 
trouble to collect all the ſums ſubſcribed upon bis 
family liſt, and to pay them into the hands of thoſe 
who (on the part of the inſtitution) are ſent round 
on the firſt Sunday morning of every month to re- 
ceive them; but the names of all the. individuals. 
who compoſe the family are entered on the liſt at 
full length, with the ſum each contributes. 

Two liſts of the ſame tenor muſt be made out fax 
each family; one of which muſt be kept by the head 
of the family for his information and direction, and 
the other ſent in to thoſe who : ———— 
rection of the Eſtabliſhment. 

Theſe ſubſcription-liſts' ſhould be. rritted:s and 
they ſhould be carried round and left with the 
heads of families, either by the perſon himſelf who 
undertakes to form the Eſtabliſhment, (which will 
always be beſt,) or at leaſt by his ſteward, or ſome 
other perſon of ſome conſequence belonging to his 
houſehold.— Forms or models for theſe liſts may be 
ſeen in the Appendix. Ms : e 

When theſe liſts are returned, the perſon who 
has undertaken to form the Eſtabliſhment will ſee 

what pecuniary aſſiſtance he is to expect; and he 
will either arrange his- plan, or determine the ſum 
he may think proper to contribute himſelf, accord- 
ing to that amount.—He will likewiſe conſider how 
far it will de poſſible and adviſable to connect his 
ſcheme with any Eſtabliſhment for the relief of the 
Poor "_—_ exiſting; or to aQ in concert with 

hols 
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thoſe in whoſe hands the management of the Pobr 
is veſted by the laws.-—Theſe circumſtances are all 
important; and the manner of proceeding in car- 
rying the propoſed ſcheme into execution muſt," in 
a great meaſure, be determined by them. Nothing, 
however, can prevent the undertaking from being 
finally ſucceſsful, provided the means uſed for mak-- 
ing it ſo are adopted mien my ang e | 
perſeverance: „ 2487 | 
——— BQ who, 
| were they well diſpoſed, could moſt effectually con- 
tribute to its ſucceſs—yet no oppoſition which can be 
given to ĩt by interefted perſons, duch as find means 
to derive profit to themſelves in the adminiſtration 
af the affairs of the Poor no oppoſition, ſay, 
from ſuch perſons, (and none ſurely but theſe can 
ever he deſitous of oppoſing it,) can prevent. the ſuc- 
ceſs of a meaſure ſo evidently calculated to increaſe 
the comifurts and enjoyments of the Poor, and to 
prombte the general good of ſociety, © 3-1! vr 
| If the overſeers.of the Poor, and othet pariſh of. 
ficers; and, a large majority of the principal inhabi- 
tants, could be made to enter warmly into the 
ſcheme, it might, and certainly would, in many 
caſes, be poſſible, even without any new laws or 
as of: parliament being neceſſary to authorize the 
undertaking, to fubſtitute the arrangements pro- 
poſed in the place of the old method of 
for the Poor aboliſhing entirely, or in ſo far aß 
it ſhould be found neceſſary, the old ſyſtem, and 
carrying the CINE OP into execution as 2 


ee 
I 


J 
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In all caſes where this can be effected, it ought 
certainly to be preferred to any private or leſs gene- 
ral inſtitution ; and individuals, who, by their exer- 
tions, are. inſtrumental in bringing about ſo uſeful 
a change, will render a very, eſſential ſervice to ſo- 
ciety: But even in caſes where it would not be poſ- 
ſible to carry the ſcheme propoſed into execution in 
its fulleſt extent, much good may be done by indi- 
viduals in affluent circumſtances: to the Poor, by 
forming private Eftabliſhments for trading them and 
giving them employment. 


Much relief may — be ede than by 


laying. in a large ſtock of fuel, purchaſed when it 


is cheap, and retailing it out to them in ſmall quan-: 


It is hardly to be believed how much the Poor of 


Munich have been benefited by the Eftabliſhment of 


the Wood magazine, from whence they are furniſh- 
ed in winter, during the ſevere froſts, with fire · wood 
at the price it coſts, when purchaſed in ſummer, in 
large quantities, and at the cheapeſt rate. And this 
arrangement may eaſily be adopted in all countries, 
and by private individuals as well as by communi- 
ties. Stores may likewiſe be laid in of potatoes, 
peas, beans, and other articles of food, to be diſtri. 

buted to the Poor in like manner, in ſmall. quanti- 

ties, and at low prices; which will be a great relief 
to them in times of ſcarcity. It will hardly be neceſ 


ary. for me to obſerve, that in adminiſtering this 


kind of relief to the Poor it will often be necefiory 
to take precautions ta prevent abuſes. - 


Another way in which private individualumaygreas- | 


* abſt the Poor, is, by ſhewing them how they may 


5 nnn nr. 
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Nothing is more perfealy:miferable and comfort - 


leſs than the domeſtic arrangement of poor families 
in general; they ſeem to have no idea whatever of 


order or economy in any thing; and every thing 


- about them is. dreary, fad, and neglected, in che 


extreme. A little attention to order and 


ment would contribute greatly to their comfort and 


convenience, and alſo to economy. They ought in 


particular to be ſhewn how to keep their habitations 


warm in winter, and to economiſe fuel, ene 


heating their rooms, as in cooking, waſhing, & c. 

It is not to be believed what bd, ele uf fuel 
really is, in the various proceſſes in which it is em- 
ployed in the economy of human life; and in ne 


caſe is this waſte, graater than in the domeſtic ma- 
nagement of the Poor. Their fire: places are in gene- 
tal conſtructed upon the moſt wretched prineiples; 


and the fuel they conſume in them, inſtead of heat- 
ing their rooms, not unfrequently renders them really 
colder, and more uncomfortable, by cauſing ſtrong 
currents of cold air to flow in from all the doors - 


and windows to the chimney. - This imperſection of 


their fire-places may be effectually remedied; theſe 


currents of cold air prevented. — above half their fuel 


ſaved, —and their dwellings made infinitely. more 
comfortable, merely by diminiſhing their fire · places, 


and the throats of their chimnies juſt above the man- 
tle· piece; which may be done atia very triſting ex. 
pence, with a few: bricks, or ſtones, and: a little mor- 
tar, hy the moſt ordinary bricklayer, And with re- 


gard to the expence of fuel for xooking, {o-fimple 


z contrivance-as/an;carthen, pot, broad at top, for 
receiving a ſtew. pan, or kettle, and narrow at bot. 
tom, e 
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for Tetting in air under a ſmall circular iron grate, 
and other ſmall holes near the top for letting out 
the ſmoke, may be introduced. with great adyan- 
tage. By making uſe of this little portable furnace, 
(which is equally well adapted to burn wood, or 
coals, )—one eighth part of the fuel will be ſufficient 


for cooking, which would' be required were the ket- 


dle to be boiled over an open ſire— To ſtrengthen 


this portable furnace, it may be hooped with iron 


hoops, or bound round with ſtrong i iron wire :—but 
I forget that I am anticipating the ſubject of a future 
ly. 7 


Much good may alſo be done to the Poor by teach Y 
ing them how to prepare various kinds of Tek and 


wholeſome food, and to render them ſavoury and 
palatable,—The art of cookery, notwithſtanding i its 


infinite importance to mankind, has hitherto been 


üttle ſtudied ; and among the more indigent claſſes 
of ſociety,” where it is moſt neceflary to cultivate it, 
it ſeems to have been moſt neglected. No preſent 
that could be made to a poor family could be of 


more efſential ſervice to them than a thin, light ſte w- 


pan, with its cover, made of wrought, or caſt iron, 
and fitted to a portable furnace, or cloſe fire-place, 


conſtructed to ſave fuel; with two or three approy- 


ed receipts for making nouriſhing and laypy er. 
and broths at a ſmall . .CXPENCE. 


Such a preſent might alane, be ſufficient to relieye . 


a poor family from all their at reſſes, and make 
them permanently comfortable; for the expences of 
'a poor family for, food might, I am. perluaded, in 


moſt caſes be diminiſhed one half by a proper atten- 


tion to cookery,. and to the economy of fuel; and 


the change in the circumſtances of ſuch a family, 


Na which 
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which nouks- be produced, by reducing their e- 
pences for food to one half what it was before, is 
eaſier to be conceived than deſcribed. _ - - 

It would hardly fail to re-animate the courage of 
the. moſt deſponding ;—to cheer their - drooping 
ſpirits, and ſtimulate them to freſh exertions in the 
purſuits of uſeful induſtry. 4 

As the only effectual means of putting an $9 5 to 
the ſufferings. of the Poor. is the introduction of 
a ſpirit of induſtry among them, individuals ſhould 
. never loſe ſight of that great and important object, 
in all the meaſures they may adopt to relieye 
_them.—But in endeavouring to make the Poor in- 
duſtrious, the utmoſt. caution will be neceſſary to 
prevent their being diſguſted,——Their minds are 
commonly in a ſtate of -great irritation, the natural 1 
conſequence of their ſufferings, and pf, their hope- 
leſs fituatign ; and their ſuſpicions of every body 
about them, and particularly of thoſe who are ſet 
over them, are ſo deeply rooted that it is ſometimes 
extremely « difficult to ſooth and calm the agitation 
of their minds, and gain their conſidenee.— This 
can be ſooneſt and molt effectually done by kind 
and gentle uſage; and 1 am clearly of opinion that 
no other means mould ever be uſed, except it be 
with ſuch hardened and incorrigible wretches as * 
not to be reclaimed by any means; but of 
beljeve, there. are very few indeed.—1 have never 
et found one, in all the courſe of my experience 

| in taking care of the Poor. 3 
We have ſometimes been obliged to An 
the moſt idle and profligate with the houſe of cor- 
tection ; but theſe threats, added to the fear. of 
"ing baniſhed IO WO which 

has 


, 1 * | & 
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has always been held up and conſidered as the great- 
eſt puniſhment, have commonly been ſufficient for- 
keeping the unruly-in order. 

If the force of example is ;rrefiſtible i in -debunch: 
ing men's minds, and leading them into profligate 
and vicious cburſes, it is not leſs ſo in reclaiming 
them, and rendering them orderly, docile, and in- 

duſtrious; and hence the infinite importance of col- 
lecting the Poor together in Public ERtabliſhments, 

where every thing about them is animated by unaf- 
fected cheerfulneſs, and by that pleaſing gaiety, and 
air of content and ſatisfaction, which always _—_ 
the buſy ſcenes of uſeful induſtry. | 

I do not believe it would be poſſible for any per- 
ſon to be idle in the Houſe of Induſtry at Munich. 
I never faw any one idle; often as I have paſſed 
through the working-rooms ; nor did I ever ſee any 
one to whom the employments of induſtry ſeemed 
to be painful or irkſome. 

Thoſe who are collected together in the public 
rooms deſtined for the reception and accommoda- 
tion of the Poor in the day-time, will not need to 
be forced, nor even urged to work 3 if there are 
in the room ſeveral perſons who are buſily employed 
in the cheerful occupations of induſtry, and if im- 
plements and materials for working are at hand, all 
the others preſent will not fail to be ſoon drawn into 
the vortex, and joining with alacrity in the active 
ſcene, their diſlike to labour will be forgotten, and 
they will become by habit truly and permanently 
induſtrious. _ oy 

Such is the irreſiſtible - power of emp | 
Thoſe who know how to manage this mighty en- 


2 * 
% 


| try at Munich, it is not neceſſary for me to enlarge 
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gine, and have opportunities of pin it with 


effect, may produce the moſt miraculous changes, in 

the manners, diſpoſition, and changer, even of 

whole nations. | 
In furniſhing r raw materials to the, Fes to work, 


it will be neceſſary to uſe many precautions to pre- 


vent frauds and abuſes, not only on the part of the. 
Poor, who are often but too much diſpoſed to _ 
and deceive whenever they find opportunities, but 
alſo on the part of thoſe employed in the details of 
this buſineſs :—but the fulleſt information having 
already been given in my Firſt Eſſay, of all the va- 
rious precautions it had been found neceſſary to take 
for the purpoſes in queſtion in the Houſe of Induſ- 


upon the ſubjeQ i in this plage, or ene 
already been ſaid upon it elſew here. 
With regard to the manner in which good * 
wholeſome food for feeding the Poor may. be prepar- | 
ed in a public kitchen, at a cheap rate, I muſt-yefer 
my reader to my Eſſay on Food; where he will find 
all the information on that ſubje& which he can re- 


quire.—In 'my Effay on Clothing, he will fee how. 


good and comfortable eloathing may be: furniſhed 


to the Poor at a very moderate expenoe; and in 


that on the Management of Heat, he will nd parti-- 
cular directions for the Poar for ſaying fuel. 
I eannot finiſh this Effay, without taking notice 


*of 4 difficulty which will frequently occur in giving 


employment to the Poor, that. of diſpoſing to ad- 
vantage of the produce of their labour :=This fs 
in all caſes a yery important object; and too much 
attention Fannot be mw to ĩt.— A Tpirit « of induſtry. 

cannot 
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cannot he kept -up but by making it advantageous 
to individuals to be induſtrious; but where the wages 
which; the: labourer has a right to expect are refuſ- 
eds it will not be poſlible tor prevent his being. dif- 
cCouraged and diſguſted, —He may perhaps be forced 
for a eertain time to work for ſmall wages, to. pre- 
vent ſtatving, if he has not the reſpurce of throwing 
himſelfl upon the pariſh, which be moſt probably 
would: prefer doing, ſhould it be in his option; but 
he will infallibly conceive ſuch a thorough, diſlike te 
labour, that he will hecome idle and vicious, and a 
permanent and heavy burden on the public, x 

IA labaurer is worthy of his hire,” he is pe- 
culizrly ſo, where that labourer. is a poor. perſon, 
ho, with all his exertions, can barely procure the 
firſt necefſaries of life; and whoſe bard | lot n 
bim an, object of pity and compaſſion. 

Ide deplorable ſituation of a- poor family, fn 
gling with poverty and want - depri ved of all the 
comforts and gonveniancies af life—deprived. even 
of hope ; and ſuffering at the ſame time from hun- 
ger, diſeaſe, and mortifying and cryek diſappoint- 
ment; is ſeldom conſidered with that attention which 
it deſerves; by thoſe who' haye never felt theſe dil 
treſſes, and who are not in danger of being expoſed to 
them. My reader muſt pardon me, if I frequently 
recall his attention to/theſe ſcenes of miſery and 
wretchednefſs. He muſt, be made acquainted with 
the real ſituation of the Poor—with the extent and 
magnitude. af their misfortunes. and! ſufferings, be- ſ 
1 it can he expected that he ſhould enter e 

into meaſures. calculated for their relief. . 
ne Eſtabliſhments, public or private, for 
| giving 
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giving employment to the Poor, it will always be 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to make ſuch arrangements 
as will ſecure to them a fair price for all the la- 
bour they perform. They ſhould not be over. paid, 
for that would be opening a door for abuſe; —but 
they ought to be generouſly paid for their work; 
and, above all, they ought-never to be allowed to 
be idle for the want of employment. The kind of 
employment it may be proper to give them will de- 
pend much on local circumſtances. '- It will depend 
on the habits of the Poor ;—the kinds of work they 
are acquainted with ;—and the facility with which 
the articles they can manufacture _ be mes 


3 5 5 
In very extenſive Eſtabliſhments, hors will be 
lirtte difficulty in finding uſeful employment for 
the Poor; for where the number of perſons to be 
employed is very great; a great variety of different 
manufactures may be carried on with advantage, 
and all the articles manufactured, or prepared to 
be employed in anne may be N to a 
account. 
Inꝭ a ſmall E0abliſhment, circumſcribed 0 con- 
fined to the limits of a ſingle village or pariſh, it might 
perhaps be difficult: to find a good market for the 
yarn ſpun by the Poor; but in a general Eſtabliſh- 
ment, extending over a whole county, or large eity, 
as the quantity of yarn ſpun by all the Poor within 
tte extenſive limits of the inſtitution will be ſuf. 
ficient to employ conſtantly a number of weavers 


ol different kinds of cloth and ſtuff, the market fo# 


all the various kinds of yarn the Poor may ſpin 
wil n be certain. The ſame resſoning will 
hold 


8 
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hold with regard to various other articles uſed in 
great manufactories, upon which the Poor might 
de very uſefully employed; and hence the great 
advantage of making Eitabliſhments for giving em- 
ployment to the Poor as extenſive as poſſible. It is 
what I have often inſiſted on, and what I cannot too 
rongly recommend to all thoſe who engage in —_— 
ing ſuch Eſtabliſhments. _ 

Although I certainly ſhould not propoſe to he | 
together, under one roof, all the Poor of a whole 
kingdom, as, by the inſcription over the entrance 
into a vaſt hoſpital began, but not finiſhed, at Naples, 
it would appear was once the intention of the go- 
vernment in that country; yet I am clearly of opi- 
nion that an inſtitution for giving er agar to the 
Poor can hardly be too extenſive; - Lode 

But to return to the ſubje& to which this Chapter- 
was more particularly appropriated, the relief that 
may be afforded by private individuals to the- Poor 
in their neighbourhood; in caſe it ſhould not be 
poſlible to get over all the difficulties that may be in 
the way to prevent the forming of a general Eſta- 
bliſhment* for the benefit of the Poor, individuals 
muſt- content themſelves with making ſuch; private 
arrangements for that purpoſe as they may de able, 

| with ſurh affftance as Cri —_— p e 
execution. 

The moſt fimple, ad leaſt 0 RE IA whae: 
can be adopted for the aſſiſtance of the Poor will 
be that of furniſhing them with raw materials for 
working. Flax, hemp, or-wool, for inſtance, for 
ſpinning ; and paying them in money, at the mar- 
. ket price, 1 the yarn ſpun, This yarn may af- 
terwards* | 
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tetwards be: ſent to weavers, to be manufactured 
into cloth, or may be ſent, to ſome good market and 
fold: The details of theſe. mercantile tranſactions 
will be neither complicated nor troubleſome, and 
wight eaſiy be managed by a ſteward, or houſe, 
keeper/;/ particularly if the printed tickets, and 
tables, © have 2 ee e eee eee 
are uſed,  _ 

The flax, Tan or. wool, a8 — 28 ĩt A phr⸗ 
chaſed, ſhould be weighed out into bundles of one 
op: two pounds each, and lodged in a ftore-room: 
aud when one of theſe bundles ig delivered out ta 
a poor perſon to he ſpun, it ſhould be accompanied 
with a printed ſpin - ticket, and entered in a table to 
de kept for that purpoſe; and when it. is returned 
ſpun, an abſtract of the ſpin- ticket, with the name 
of the ſpinner, or the ſpin · ticket itſelf, ſhould be 
bound up with à bundle of harn, in, order that 
any frauds committed by the ſpinner, in reeling, or 
in any other way, which may de diſcovered upon 
winding off the yarn, may be brought, home to the 
perſon Who committed them. When it is known 
that ſuch. effgQual preciutions.tg deteft frauds are 
Wed, no farcher attempts will be made to defraud ; 
and a moſt important point indeed will be gained, 
aud one which will moſt powerfully tend ta mend 
the morals of the Poor, and reſtore peace to their 
winde. When, by rendering it evidently impoſſible 
for them to eſcape detection, they are brought 1 
give up all thoughts of cheating and deceiving ; they 
will then be capable of application, and of enjoying 
; IO with * and men ; 
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of Eftabli/hmentt for-the Poop. fSy 
nances, will look every one full in the face who ace 
coſts them: but as long as they are under the inſfu- 
ence of temptation—as long ab their minds are de- 
graded by conſeious guilt, and continually agitated 
by ſchemes of proſecuting their fraudulent practices, 
they are as incapable of enjoying peace or contents 
ment, as they are of being uſeful members of focitty. 
' Hence the extreme eruelty of an ill. judged aps 
pearance of confidence, gr careleſs neglect of pre- 
cautions, in regard to thoſe employed in places of 
truſt, who may be expoſed to temptations to defraud. 
That prayer, which cannot. be enough admiredy 
or too often repeated, LEAD: us vor INTE 
* TEMPTATION,” was certainly dictated by infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs; and it ſhould evef be borne 
in mind by thoſe who are placed in ſtations of power 
and authority, and whoſe meaſures muſt neceſſarihy 
have much influence on the e or iniſery' of 
great numbers of people: - 0 
Honeſt men may be Wund in al Sentier p bud 
Iam ſorry to fay, that the reſult: of all my expe« 
rience and obſervation has tended invariably 'ww. 
prove, (what has often beegeretwark ed, ) that it 


extremely difficult to A en ho are er 
poſed to continuab and great teriptations- 


There is, however, one moſt effectual way, not 
only of keeping thoſe honeſt who are ſo already, but 
alſo of making thoſe honeſt who are not ſo; and 
that is, by taking ſuch precautions as will render it 
evidently impoſſible for thoſe who commit frauds to 
eſcape detection and puniſhment : and theſe pre- 
cautions are never impoſſible, and ſeldom difficult; 
and with a little addreſs, they may always be ſo taken | 

| as 
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28 to be in OR: offenſive t to thoſe who are 11 ob- 
jects of them. 

It is evident that the her * monſera here 
recommended are not applicable merely to the 
Poor, but alſo, and more eſpecially, to thoſe who 
may be employed in the details of relieving them, 

. But to return once more to the ſubject more im- 
mediate[yunder confideration.—If individuals ſhould 


extend their liberality ſo far as to eſtabliſh public 
_ kitchens for feeding the Poor, (which is a meaſure I ! 


cannot too often, or too forcibly recommend, ) it 


would be a great pity not to go one eaſy ſtep further, 


and fit up a few rooms adjoining to the kitchen, 
where the Poor may be permitted to aſſemble to 
work for their own emoluments, and where ſchools 


for inſtructing the children of the Poor in working, 


and in reading and writing, may be eſtabliſhed. 
Neither the fitting pp, or warming and lighting of 
theſe rooms, will be attended with any conſiderable; 
expence;: while the advantages which will be de- 
rived from ' ſuch an Eſtabliſhment for encouraging 


induſtry, and contributing to the comfort of the 


Poor, will be moſt important; and from their pe- 


culiar nature, and tendency, will be moſt A 
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Ir is a common ſaying, that neceſſity is the mo- 
ther of invention; and nothing is more ſtrictly 
or more generally true. It may even be ſhown, 
that moſt of the ſucceſſive improvements in the af- | 
fairs of men in a ſtate of civil ſociety, of which we : 99 
have any authentic records, have been made under 
the preſſure of neceſſity; and it is no ſmall conſola- To 
tion, in times of general alarm, to reflect upon the JE 
probability that, upon ſuch accafions, uſeful diſco- | % 
veries will reſult from the united exertions of thoſe | 5 
who, either from motives of fear, or ſentiments of a | 


INTRODUCTION. + \ 


benevolence, labour to avert the impending evil. 
The alarm in this country at the preſent period , 


an account of the high price of corn, and the dan- | \ 
ger of a a ſcarcity, has turned the attention of the | 77 
Poſe to à yery important ſubjeci, the W By 

| 9 November 1795. 8 "I, 4 
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F the ſcience of nutrition ;j—a ſubje& ſo curious in it. 
ſelf, and ſo highly intereſting to mankind, that it 
ſeems truly aſtoniſhing it ſhould have been ſo long 


neglefted :—but in the manner in which it is now 


taken up, both by the Houſe of Commons, and the 


Board of Agriculture, there is great reaſ6n to hope 


predict, that the important diſcoveries, 
ments, which muſt reſult from theſe enquiries, will 
render the alarms; which gave.ziſe to them for ever 
I in the annals of civil ſociety. 
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_ that it will receive a thorough ſcientific examinati- 
on; and if this ſhould be the caſe, I will venture to 


and improve- 
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ment and growth of plants, and' #himals ; and there 
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| * Great Importance of the "Subj under Confederation. 

5 Probability that Water afts 4 much more in, 
KEY portant Part in Nutrition than. has hitherto 

| . generally, imagined. —Surpriſingly ſmall yantity 

of ſolid Food neceſſary, when . Nurs ore be | 

reat Ins 


* fr. all the Purpoſes. of Nutriti 
portance of the Art of Cookery 
_ ably nutritive when 9 ir 


portance of culinary Proceſſes for prom od | 
 ſhewn from the known, Utility of Practise . 
mon in ſome Parts of Germany. of cooking far. . 


Cattle.— Diſiculty introducing a: Change... 


© Cookery into common Lſe.— Means that may * em- 


phoyed for that Fan 


+ 


| Tame i is, perhaps, no unn of Nawe ty 


which falls under the nce of our ſenſes, 


is certainly no ſubject of inveſtigatibn more intereſts 


ing to Deng providing — is, and 


deze, nay diſthobery-of improvement by which 


jous, than the nur. 
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the procuring of good and wholeſome food can be 
facilitated, muſt contribute very powerfully to in- 
creaſe the comforts, and promote the happineſs of 
ſoclety. 

That our knowledge 3 in regard to the ſcience of 


nutrition is ſtill very imperfe&, is certain; but, I 


think, there is reaſon to believe, that we are upon 


the eve of ſome very important diſcoveries relative 
N to that myſterious operation. 


Since it has been known that Water is not a 5 
{imple element, but à compound, and capable of 


| Being decompoſed, much light has been thrown - 
' pon many operations of nature which formerly g 


were wrapped up in obſcurity. In vegetation, for 
Inſtance, it has been rendered extremely probable, 
that, water acts a much more important part than 


was formerly aligned to it by philoſophers. — 
That it "ſerves not merely as the vehicle of nou- 


ment, but conſtitutes at leaſt one part, and 
| ny an effential part, of the Food of plants. — 


t it is decompoſed by them, and contributes 
materially to their growth and that manures ſerve 


- rather'to prepare the water for -decompoſition, than 
dio form of themſelves—ſubſtantially, and directly 
ſtzhe nouriſhment of the vegetables. 


Now, a very. clear analogy 1 
between the vegetation and growth of plants, and 


the 8 nouriſhment of animals; and as 


is indiſpenſably neceflary in both proceſſes, 
bs as in one of them, (vegetation, ) it appears 


evidently to ſerne as. Food ;-—whiy hould: we wot 
e 1 ſerye- as ; wy in the other ?—There 
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is, in my opinion, bandant reaſon to ſuſpe& that 


© this is really the caſe; and 1 ſhall now briefly -ſtate 


the grounds upon which this opinion is founded. — 


Having been engaged for a conſiderable length of 


time in providing Food for the Poor at Munich, 


Twas naturally led, as well by curioſity as motives 
of economy, to make a great variety of experi- 


ments upon that ſubject; and I had not proceeded 


far in my operations, before I began to perceive 


that they were very important ;—even much more 
ſo than I had imagined. 

The difference in the goodneſs, or the 
palatableneſs, and apparent nutritiouſneſs & the 


fame kinds of Food, when prepared or cooked in 


different ways, . ſtruck me very forcibly; and I 


© conſtantly found that the richneſs. or quality of 2 


ſoup depended more upon a proper choice of the 
ingredients, and a proper management of the fire 
in the combination of thoſe ingredients, than upon 
the quantity of ſolid nutritious matter employed 
much more upon the art and kill of the cook, 
than upon the amount of the ſums laid out in the 
market. 

I found likewiſe, that the nutritiouſneſi of a 
ſoup, or its power of ſatisfying hunger, and afford- 


ing nouriſhment, appeared always to be in propor- 
tion to its apparent richneſs or palatableneſs. 


| But what ſurpriſed. me not a little, was the diſ- 
covery of the very ſmall. quantity of /alid Food, 
which, when properly prepared, will ſuffice to 


the 


SAS Jed" up, the * — bread· 
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ASE 'g qxpeyce 3 at which the. Aouteſ, * 
25 noſt labor jous man may, in any country, be 


After at  expexjence of more than five years in 
feeding the Poor at Munich, during which time 
every experiment was made that could be deviſed, 
| not only with regard to the choice of the atticles 
uſed"as Food, but alſo in reſpect to their different 
Eombingtions and proportions; and to the various 
ways in which they could be prepared or cooked ; 
it was found that the cheapeſt, moſt ſavoury, and 
| moſt” nouriſhing Food that could be provided, was 
a loop, compaſed of pearl barley, peaſe, potatoes, 
s of. f ne wheaten bread, , vinegar—ſalt and 

water, in certain proportions, 7 
| The method of preparing this ſoup is as follows : : 
The Water and the pearl barley are firſt put toge- 
tber into the bailer and made to boil; the peaſe 
are then added, and the boiling js continued over 
2 gentle fire —— two hours; — the potatoes are 
then added, "(having been. previouſly peeled. with a 
Enife, or 12 been boiled, in order to their 
g more eaſily deprived of their ſkins,) and the 
ne is continued for. about one hour more, 
during which 'time the contents of the boiler are 
frequently ſtirred about with a large wooden ſpoon, 
or ladle, im order to deſtroy the texture of the 
potatoes, and to reduce the ſoup to one uniform 
maſs. When this is done, the vinegar and the ſalt 
are added ; and laſt of all, at the moment it is to be ; 
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"The ſoup. would never be ſuffered to boil, or 
even to ſtand long before it is ſerved up after the 
cuttings of bread are put to it. It will, indeed, 
for reaſons which will hereafter be explained, be 
deſt never to put the cuttings of dread into the 
boiler at all, but, (as is always done at Munich,) 
to put them into the tubs in which the ſoup is 
carried from the kitchen into the dining-hall; pour- 
ing the ſoup hot from the boiler upon them, and 
ſtirring the whole well together with the iron ladles 
uſed for meaſuring out the ſoup to the Poor in the 
hall. 

It is of more importance than can well be 
imagined, that this bread, which is mixed with 
the ſoup, ſhould not be boiled. It is likewiſe of 
uſe that it ſhould be cut as fine or thin as poſſible; 

and if it be a . it will be ſo much the 
0 better. 

The bread we uſe in Munich is what i is called ſe- 
mel bread, being ſmall loaves, weighing from two 
to three ounces; and as we receive this bread in 
donations from-the bakers, it is commonly dry and 
hard, being that which, not being fold in time, re- 
mains on hand, and becomes ſtale and unſaleable; 
and we haye found by experience, that this hard 
and ſtale bread anſwers for our purpoſe much better 
than any other, for it renders maſtication neceſſary; 
and maſtication ſeems very powerfully to aſſiſt in 
promoting digeſtion: it likewiſe, profongs the dura- 
tion of the enjoyment of eating, a matter & very great 
importance indeed, and: which has not Rate den 
3 attended to. 


The 


1s of Bad 


The quantity of this ſoup furniſhed to each per- 
ſon, at each meal, or one portion ol it it, (the cut- 
tings of bread included,) i is juſt one Bavarian pound 
in weight; and as the Bavarian pound is to the 
pound Avoirdupois as 1,123842 to 1,—it is equal 
to about nineteen ounces and nine-tenths Avoirdu- 
pois. Now, to thoſe who know that a full pint of 
Aoup weighs no more than about ſixteen ounces 
Avoirdupois, it will not, perhaps, at the firſt view, 
appear very extraordinary that a portion weighing 
near twenty ounces, and conſequently making near 
one pint and @ quarter of this rich, ſtrong, ſavoury 
ſoup, ſhould be found ſufficient to ſatisfy the hun- 
ger of a grown perſon ; but when the matter is ex- 
amined narrowly, and properly analyzed, and it is 
found that the whole quantity of /olid food which 
enters into the compoſition of one of theſe portions 
of ſoup, does not amount to quite /# ownces, it will 
then appear to be almoſt impoſſible that this allow- 
- ance ſhould he ſufficient. 
_ That it is quite ſufficient, however, to wake hh 
meal for a ſtrong healthy perſon, has been 
2 3 proved by long experience. 1 have 
even found that a ſoup compoſed of nearly the ſame 
ingredients, except the potatoes, but in different 
propartions, was ſufficiently nutritive, and very pa- 
table, in which only about four ounces and three 
s of ſolid Food entered into the compoſition 75 
of a portion weighing twenty ounces. 1 
But this will not appear incredible to thoſe who 
5 know that one "fingle ſpoonful of  /alops, weigh- 
3 one 1 an = N put into a 
| | =o 
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Pint of boiling water, forms the thickeſt and moſt 
nouriſhing ſoup that can be taken; and that the 
quantity of ſolid matter which enters into the com- 
poſition of another very nutritive Food, hariſhorn 
felly, is not much more conſiderable.  - 

The barley in my ſoup, ſeems to act much the - 

ſame part as the ſalope in this famous reſtorative 
and no ſubſtitute that I could ever find for it, among 
all the variety of corn and pulſe of the growth of 
Europe, ever produced half the effect; that is to 
fay, half the nouriſhment at the fame expence. Bar- 
ley may therefore be conſidered as * rice of Great 
Britain. 
3 requires, it is true, 4 great deal of boiling; 
but when it is properly managed, it thickens-a- vaſt. 
quantity of water; and, as I ſuppoſe, prepares it for 
decompoſition. It alſo gives the ſoup into which it 
enters as an. ingredient, a degree of richnels which 
nothing elſe can give. It has little or no taſte in 
itſelf, but when mixed with other ingredients which 
are ſavoury, it renders them peculiarly Hue to 
the palate *. 

Kha 2s ancient I believe, as the time of 
| Hippocrates, that * whatever pleaſes the palate nou- 
riſoes ;* and I have often had reaſon to think it 
perſectly juſt. Could it be clearly aſcertained and | 


® The preparation of water is, in many cafes, an objekt or 

more importanee than is generally imagined ; particulatly when 

it is made uſe of ag A vehicle for conveying agreeable taſtes, In 

making punch for inſtance, if the water uſed be previouſly boiled 

two or three hours-with a bandful of rive, the punch made of ĩt 

will be incomparably better, that n yy en felt eogs 
dyon the jhkee; thaa When the water I St prepared.” 


demonſtrated, 


Fre N 
demonſtrated, it would tend to place cookery in a 
much more reſpectable ſituation _ ye n 
than i it now holds. 

That the manner in which Food is e is a 
matter of real importance; and that the water uſed. 
in that proceſs acts a much more important part than 
has hitherto been generally imagined, is, I think, 
quite evident; for, it ſeems to me to be impoſſible, 
upon any other ſuppoſition, to account for the ap- 
pearances: If the very ſmall quantity of ſolid Food 
which enters into the compoſition' of a portion of 
ſome very nutritive ſoup were to be prepared differ- 
ently, and taken under ſome other form, that of 
bread, for inſtance; ſo far from being ſufficient to 
| fariehy hunger, and afford z comfortable and nutri- 
tive meal, a perſon” would abſolutely ſtarve upon 
uch a lender allowance; and no great relief would 
be derived from drinking crude water to fill w _ 
void in the ſtomach. 

Bat it is not merely from an oiſetvition of 45 | 
apparent effects of cookery upon thoſe articles which 
are uſed as Food for man, that we are led to dif 
cover the importance of theſe culinary proceſſes. 
Their utility is proved'in a manner equally conclu- 
ſive-and ſatisfactory, by the effects which have been 
produted by employing the ſame proceſs EO 
ing Food for brute animals. 

It. is well known, that boiling the: potatoes nth 
which hogs are fed, renders them much more 
nutritive; and ſince the introduction of the new. 
ſyſtem of feeding horned cattle, that of keeping 
_ en in the ſtables all the year round, (a 

2 method 


A #5 \ ” 7 * # — 
£ ” © 4 
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method which is now coming faſt into common uſe 7 
in many parts of Germany,) great improvements 
haye been made in the art of providing nouriſhment 
for thoſe animals; and particularly by preparing 
their Food, by operations ſimilar to thoſe of coak- 
oy; and to theſe improvements it is moſt probably. 
owing, that ſtall feeding has, in that countrys been, 
ſo univerſally ſucceſsful. 

It has long been a practice in Germany * thoſs 
who fatten bullocks for the butcher, or feed milch- 
cows, to give them frequently what is called a drank 
or drink ;. which is a kind of pottage, prepared dif- 
ferently in different parts of the country, and in the 
different ſeaſons, according to the greater facility 
with which one or other of the articles occaſioh- 
ally employed in the compoſition of it may be pro- * 
cured ; and according to the e er. of. 
individuals. Many feeders make a great ſecret of 
the compoſition of their drinks, and ſome have, to 
my knowledge, carried their refinement ſo far as 
 aQually to mix brandy in them, i in ſmall quantities ; 3 
and pretend to have found their Ae in ad- 
ding this coſtly, ingredient. 

The articles moſt commonly uſed are, TEE oat- 
meal, brewers grains, maſhed. potatoes, - maſhed 
turnips, rye meal, and barley meal, with a large 
portion of water; ſometimes two or three or more 
of theſe artieles are united in forming a drin? und 
of whatever ingredients the drink is compoſed, a: 
large proportion of ſalt is always added TE + 

There is, perhaps, nothing new in this method 
A n with, nen the, 


alſo found by my own experience,) that it is very 
/ advantageous indeed; that the drinks are evidently 
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manner in which theſe drinks are now prepared in 


? Germany is, I believe, quite new; and ſhows 
what I wiſh to proye, that cooking renders Food { really 


more nutritive. 
Theſe drinks were formerly given cold, but it 
was afterwards diſcovered that they were more 


| nouriſhing when given warm; and of late their 


jon is, in many places, become a very re. 


gular culinary proceſs. Kitchens have been built, 
and large boilers provided and fitted up, merely for 
cooking for the Lil in the ſtables ; and I have 


been affured by many very intelligent farmers, who 
have adopted: this new mode of feeding, (and have 


rendered much more nouriſhing and wholeſome by 
being boiled; and that the expence of fuel, and 
the trouble atteriding this proceſs, are amply” com- 
penſated by che advantages derived from the im- 
provement of the Food. We even find it advanta- 

geous to continue the boiling a conſiderable time, ü 


two or three hours, for inſtance; as the Food goes 
on to be {till farther 3 the longer u the boil 
ing i 1 e r * | . 
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| mentioning another practice common among our beſt farmers in 


Bavaria, which, I think, deſerves to be known. They chop the 

gpeen” clover with whigh they feed their.cajtle, and, mix with is. 

a ry OY of chopped ſtraw. They pretend n . 
pn 


| is of ſo clamiy a a nature, that. 8 
be args ich © raw, hay, or ſome viher"Ury fodder, ©. 


e e jor ruminate Tofficignthy.” The 
* the clover-to the Au is $6. b de one. | 


| heſe e 
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Theſe facts ſeem evidently to ſhow, that there is 
ſome very important ſecret with regard to nutrition, 


which has nat yet been properly inveſtigated ; and 


it ſeems to me to be more than probable, that the 
number of inhabitants who may be ſupported in any 
country, upon its internal produce, depends a alnioſt | 
as much upon the ſtate of the art of cookery, as up- 
on that of agriculture. —The Chineſe, . perhaps, un- 
derſtand both theſe arts better than any other na- 
on.—Savages underſtand neither of them. | 1 

But, if cookery be of ſo much importance, it 
certainly deſerves to be ſtudied with the greatelt 
care; and it ought particularly to be attended to in 
times of general alarm on account of a ſcarcity of 
proviſions ; for the relief which may in ſuch /caſes 
be derived from i it, is immediate and effectual, vhile 
all other reſources are diſtant and uncertain, 

I am aware of the difficulties which . at- 
tend the introduction of meaſures calculated to 
produce any remarkable chan in the eas] 
and habits of mankind ; and there is per 
change more difficult to effect, than that Thick 
would be neceſſary i in order to make any conſider- 
able ſaving in the conſumption of thoſe articles com. 
monly uſed as Food ; but ſtill, 1 am of opinion, 


that ſuch a change might, with Proper management, - 


be brought about. 
| There. was, a time, doube, when an averſion 
to potatoes was as „and as ſtrong, in Great 


Britain, and even in Ireland, as it is now in ſome 
parts of Bavaria; but this prejudice has been got | 
der; a perſuaded, that any national preju- 

dice, 


— — 
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dice, however deeply rooted, may be overcome, 
provided proper means be uſed for that purpole, and. 


| time allowed for their operation. 


But notwithſtanding the difficulty of introdicing, 


CTY 


2 general uſe of ſoups throughout the country, or 


af any other kind of Food, howeyer palatable, cheap, 


and nouriſhing, to which people have not been ac- 
cuſtomed, yet theſe improvements might certain 

be made, with great facility, in all public; babe 
and e where the Poor are fed at the 


5 public expence; and the ſaving of provifions, (not 


to 'mention the diminution, of expence,) which 
might be derived from this improvement, would be 
very important at all times, and INNS clpecially in 


times of general ſcarcity. * 


Andther meaſure, Aut 7 Irnpottans,” a 


: which might, I am perſuaded, be eaſily carried 15 


execution, is the f bliſhment of public kitchen 

in all towns, and. large villages, throughout ihe 
kingdom; |whence, not only. the Poor might be | 
fed gratis, but alſo all the induſtrious inhabitants 


| of the neighbourhood might be furniſhed with Foo 


at. ſo cheap A rate, as to be a very great relief tg 


them at al times - and in times of general ſcarcity, 


this arrangement would alone be ſufficient to pre · 
vent thoſe public arid private calamitics, which ne- 
ver fall to accompany that moft dreadful o X all 1 yi : | 
tations, a famine. , 1 | 
The Laing of Food that would Tal 50 
feeding 2 karge proportion of the inhabltatits 5 


any ount 0 from public kitchens, would be im 


2 that ring our ted, immediatefy 


46 * 
* —— 
a -* - 
p * . 
24 
* © . 
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and moſt powerfully, to render proviſions more 
plentiful and cheap,. - diminiſh the general alarm on 
account of the danger of a ſcarcity, and prevent 
the hoarding up of proviſions by individuals, which 
is often alone ſufficient, without any thing elſe, to 
bring on a famine, even where there is no real ſcar- 
city: for it is not merely the fears of individuals 
which operate in theſe caſes, and induce them to 
lay in a larger ſtore of proviſions than they other- 
wiſe would do; and which naturally increaſes the 
ſcarcity of proviſions | in the market, and raiſes their 
prices; but there are perſons who are ſo loſt to all 
the feelings of humanity, as often to ſpeculate upon 
the diſtreſs of the Public, and all their operations 
effectually tend to increaſe the ſcarcity in the mar- 
kets, and augment the general alarm. 

But without enlarging farther in this place upon 


' theſe public kitchens, and the numerous and im- 


portant advantages which may in all countries be 
derived from them, I ſhall return to the intereſting 
ſubjects which I have undertaken to inveſtigate ;— 
the ſcience of nutrition, and the art of providing 
 pholeſoine and palatable Food at a ſmall expence. 
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97 the Phaſart of Fating, aid if the Mean that 
7 _ be employed Jo ants, 1. | 


Wir his already been ſaid upon this fub- 
ject will, I flatter myſelf, be thought ſufficient to 
| thow that, for. all the purpoſes of nouriſhment, a much 
ſmaller quantity of ſolid Food will ſuffice than has 
hitherto been - thought neceſſary; but there i is ano- 
ther circumſtance to be taken into the account, and 
that i is, the pleaſure of. eating gan enjoyn 
which no-perſon will conſent to pe deprived. . 
The pleaſure enjoyed in eating depends | 
upon the agreeableneſs of the tate of the Fo 
and ſecondiy, upon its power to affect the * 
Now there are many ſubſtances extremely cheap, 
by which very agreeable taſtes may, de given. io 
Food; particularly when. the baſis or nutritive tub- 
ſtance, of the Food is taſteleſs; and the effect of. ar 
kind of palatable ſolid Food, (of meat, for inftance, | 
upon the organs of taſte, may be increaſed, almoſt 
| indefinitely, by reducing the fize-of the particles of 
ſuch Food, and cauſing it to act upon the palate 
by a larger ſurface. And if means be uſed to 
prevent its being ſwallowed too ſoon, which may 
de eaſily done by mixing with it ſome hard and 
taſteleſs ſubſtance, ſuch as crumbs of bread ren- 
- defed Hard by toaſting, or any thing elſe of that 
kind, by which a long maſtication is rendered ne- 
ceſſary, 
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celſary, the enjoyment of eating may be greatly in- 
creaſed and prolonged. 

The idea of occupying a perſon a great while, 
and ' affording him much pleaſure at the | ſame 
time, in eating a ſmall quantity of Food, may, 
perhaps, appear ridiculous to ſome ; but thoſe who 
conſider the matter attentively, will perceive that 
it is very important; It is, perhaps, as much ſo as 
any thing that can employ the attention of the * 
Joſopher. 

The enjoyments which fall to the lot of the 
- bulk of mankind are not ſo numerous as to ren- 
der an attempt to increaſe them ſuperfluous. And 
even in regard to thoſe who have it. in their power 
to gratify their appetites to the utmoſt extent of 

their wiſhes, it is ſurely rendering them a very 
| ſervice to ſhow them how they may 
Increaſe thair pleaſures without deſtroying their 
Realth. 
I If a glutton can be made to gormandize two hours 
upon two ounces of meat, it is certainly much bet- 
ter. for, him, than to give himſelf an indigeſtion by 
_ eating two pounds in the ſame time. | 
I I was Jed to meditate upon this ſubje& hy mere 

accident. 1 had long been at a loſs to under- 
ſnd how the Bavarian ſoldiers, who are uncom- 
monly ſtout, ſtrong, and healthy men, and who, 
in common with all ather Germans, are remarkably 
fond of eating, could contrive to live upon the 
very ſmall ſums they expend for Food; but a more 
careful examination of the economy of - their tables 
e up the FI and let me into a ſecret 
n F which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| oy 
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which awakened all .my curiolity. Theſe foldiers, 


" - Inſtead of being ſtarved upon their ſcanty allow- 


ance, as might have been ſuſpected, I found aQu- 


ally living in a moſt comfortable and even luxu- 
rious manner. I found that they had contrived not 
only to render. their Food ſavoury. and nouriſhing, 


but, what appeared to me ſtill more extraordinary, 


had found out the means of increaſing its action 


upon the organs of taſte ſo as actually to augment, 
and even prolong to a 755 n 3 the 
enjoyment of eating. 

This accidental diſcovery ads a deep Wert 
ſion upon my mind, and gave a new turn to 
all my ideas on the ſubject of Food. —It opened 


to me à new and very intereſting field for in- 


veſtigation and experimental inquiry, of Which 1 
Had never before had a diſtinct view; and thence- 


forward my diligence in making experiments, and 
in collecting information relative to the manner in 


. which Food is 1 in different GS was 


redoubled. 


In the following Chapter may be en the . 
reſults of all my experiments and inquiries rela- 


ve to this ſubject.— A defire to render this account 


-as conciſe and ſhort as poſſible has induced me to 
-omit ſuch intereſting ſpeculation which the ſub- 


_ je& naturally ſuggeſted ; but the ingenuity of the 


reader will ſupply this defect, and enable him to 
diſcover the objects particularly aimed at in the ex- 
periments, even where they are not mentioned, and 
to compare the reſults of TR with arrears 
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CHA P. E 4h 
Of the different Kind. of Food furniſhed to the 
Poor in the Houſe of Induſtry at Munich, with 
an Arcount of the Coft of them..-Of the Expence 
| of providing the ſame Kinds of Food in Great 
Britain, at well at the preſent high Prices of Pro- 
viſions, as at the ordinary Prices of them.—Of the 
vor ioli Improvements of which theſe og Kinds 


of cheap Food are * - 5 


Brronz the intaductien of potatoes as Food ; in 
the Houſe of Induſtry at Munich, (which was not 
done till laſt 'Auguſt;) the Poor were fed with a ſoup 


compaſes: in-the following manner : 
* e 0 VU P, N® I: 

„ Wahe da in 

eden Avoirdupois. ſterling money, 
ils F E 
e eee | 
de about 20] gallons , *;-., Bet. 3 ww ©. 11 71 
4 viertly of peas: 131 4 — © 7.34 
Cuttings of fine wheaten bread 69 10 —— 0 10 24 
-. Salt i! d — 1913 — © 1 2+ 
een nn: 


gar, or rather ſmall beer 05 — 
. turned ſour, about 24 quarts 46 13 — 0 1 51 
ws about 560 quarts - > 1077 © | 


1485 10 — 111 812 


Ane twelſth part of a ſchif, and the Bavarian ſchäll is.equal to 


Fuel, 


6. 5 % Wincheſter buſhels. 
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Brought over 1 11 
Fuel, 88lb. of dry pine wood, the Bavarian clafter, 
(weighing 3961 Ib. avoirdupois,) at Vs, 24d · 
ſterling *® 28 - © © 2x 


Wages of three cook-maide, at ih florins 


(378. 71d.) a year each, makes daily + 0 0 33 


Daily expence for feeding the three cook maids, 


at ten creutzers (32 pence ſterling) each, ac- | 
"cording to an agreement made with them 0 o 11 
Daily wages of two men ſervants, employed in 


5 _ going to market—calleQing donations of bread, 


Ke. helping in the kitchen, and aſſiſting * is 


* out the ſoup. to the Poor | 0 1 71 ä 
Repairs of the kitchen, and of che kitchen 2 | 


ture, about go florins (8 1. 38. 74. ſterling) a * 

year, makes daily J - - - © © © 61 
Total daily expences, when ase h jrovided for | 
2 e Sm GEE Io And” os” 

This ſum (11, 158. 24d.) divided by 100, the 
— of portions of ſoup furniſhed, gives for each 
portion a mere trifle more than one third of a penny, 
or exactly e of a penny; the * of each 
deen deing about 20 ounces, 

But, moderate as theſe expences are, which 
have attended the feeding of the Poor of Munich, 
they have lately been reduced ſtill farther by intro- 
ducing the uſe of potatoes. Theſe moſt valuable 
vegetables were hardly known in Bavaria till very 
lately; and ſo ſtrong was the averſion of the public, 
and particularly of the Poor, againſt them at the 
time when we began to make uſe of them in the 


public kitchen of the Houſe of Induſtry in 


V The'quantity of fuel here mentioned, though it certainly is almoſt in- 
credibly ſmall, was nevertheleſs determined from the reſults of actual expe- 
rirhents. N particular account of theſe experiments will be given In my 
Effay on the Management of Heat and the Economy of Fuel, | 

4 wn a Munich, 
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Munich, that we were abſolutely obliged, at firſt, 
to introduce them by ſtealth.— A private room in 
a. retired corner was fitted up as a kitchen for 
cooking them; and it was neceſſary to diſguiſe 
them, by boiling them down entirely, and deſtroy- 
ing their form and texture, to prevent their being 
detected: but the Poor ſoon found that their ſoup 
was improved i in its qualities; and they teſtified 
their approbation of the change that had been made 

in it fo generally and loudly, that it was at laſt 
thought to be no longer neeeſſary to conceal from 
them the ſecret of its compoſition, and they are 
now grown ſo fond of potataes that they would not 
_ eaſily, be ſatisfied without them. 1 

The employing of potatoes as ingen in the 
ſoup has enabled us to make @ conſiderable ſaving 
in the other more coſtly materials, as may be ſeen 
5 by 3 following receipt with tharalready 
given. 


, U 
o in rao, 
keen, OCoſt n 
EY 
s + 7 8 912 
65 10 
230 4 
69 10 
19 13 
46 13 
982 1 


=» Total weight i485 10. 
Epe Th "fret, ſervantr, repairs, Ke. as before © 3 f 
| Total daily expence, when dinner is provided for © 
1200 perſons . . <a 0 


3 
= 
1 


my 15 


oo o0Sdom 


. 
- 


* 1 899809 9 


* 
9 
2 
2 
* 
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This ſum-(11. 78. 65d.) divided by 1200, the 
number of portions of ſoup, gives for each portion 
one farthing very nearly; or accurately, 12 farthing. 

The quantity of each of the e ure con- 
tained i in one 1 of ſoup is as follows: 


+99 4 | In avoirdupois weight. 
ungre lients. - Soup, NO 1. Sep, Ne . 
= OZ, o. 

Of pearl barley — 1238 — 01433 

Of peas © — — IS, — 688 

Of potatoes n — — yrs - 
Of bread.— — 08s — nme 
5 5 Total ſolids 4 — 7 
Of alt — onen — Offs 

Of weak vinegar — op — o Ss, 
l witer — = 14 — 131368 


Total 1977 19775 


The. expeiice of preparing theſe ſoups will vary 
with the prices of the articles of which they are 
compoſed ; but as the quantities of the ingredients 
determined by weight, are here given, it will be 
eaſy to aſcertain — what they will cn in any 
call whatever.” 

' Suppoſe, for inſtance, it were 3 to deter- 
mine how much 1200 portions of the Soup, No. I. 
would coſt in London at this preſent moment, (the 
- 12th of November 179 5,)when all kinds of proviſions 
are uncommonly dear. I fee by a printed report of 
the Board of Agriculture, of the day before yeſter- 
day (November o,) that the prices of the articles 
neceſſary for preparing theſe Toups were as follows: 

Barley, Per. buſhel weighing 46 lb. at 58. 6 d. 
which gives od each pound about d.; but pre- 

| pred 
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pared as pearl barley, it will coft at leaſt two _ 
per pound. 

Boiling peas per buſhel, 3 61 11. (at bd 
which gives for each pound nearly 12d. 

Potatoes, per buſhel, weighing 58 lb. at 2s: 6d. 
which gives nearly one haltpenny for each pound. 

And I find that a quartern loaf of wheaten bread, 
weighing Alb. 50z. coſts now in London 18. _ 

, —this bread mult therefore be reckoned at 114 
farthings per pound. 

Salt coſt 14d. per pound; and vid Clien 
is probably ſix times as ſtrong as that ſtuff called 
vinegar which is uſed in the kitchen of the Houſe 
of Induſtry at Munich) coſts 18. 8d. per gallon. 

This being premiſed, the COMPUCATIONS may be 
made as follows: | 

Expence-of preparing in Hendon in the month 
of November 1 79 5, 1200 e of the 7 . 
N* I. e 

b. . 2 je 5 


OPS: 
141 2 pearl barley, at 0 2 fr B. 1 12 6 
131 4 Peas, at — 0 1 — 0 16 4 
69 10 wheaten bread, at o 1153? o© 16 6 
19 13 falt,at — „ — 92 5; 
Vinegar, one gallon, at 3 - 0:1 a" 


'Expences for fuel, ſervants, Kickes foruiture, &e. 
reckoning three times as much as thoſe arti- | 
cles of expence amount to daily at Munich o 10 4% 


— ag—s 


5 | | Dee 


. dessen £40 (equal to 6 % Winchetter buſhels) of taley, 
weighing at a medium 250 Bavarian paunds, upon being pearled, or rolled 
(as it is called in Germany), is reduced to half a ſchifl, which weighs 
171 Bavarian pounds. The. 79 lb. which it loſes in the operation is the 
perquiſite of the miller, and is all he receives for his trouble, 


Which 
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Which ſum (31. ge. 93d.) divided by 1200, the 
number of . of ſoup, gives 2 farthings, 
or nearly 24 Fan for each portion. 


For the Sour, Ns II. it will * 


= "36 os! 3 4 
70 9 pearl barley, 4 : — 0 11 9 
85 10 peat, te — 0 44 — % 8 2 
730 4 Potatoes, at — o — 0 13 9 
69 10 bread, at — 0115 — 00 16 6 
bong fig | '— o'n = & 2 5 
Vinegar, one gallon — - — 18 
© Vxpences for fuel, ſervants, &c. — "0.10 4; 

. A $45 | 7 — 
Total 3 4 74 


This ſum (31. 48. 73d.) divided by 1200, the 
number of. portions, gives for each 2x farthings 
very nearl ). d 

This ſoup comes ck higher here in London, 
than it. would do in molt other parts of Great Bri- 
fain, on account of the, very high price, of potatoes 
in this city but in moſt parts of the kingdow, 
and certainly-in every part of Ireland, it may be 


furniſhed, even at this preſent moment, notwith- 


ſtanding the uncommonly high prices of proviſions, 


at leſs than one halfpenny the portion of 20 ounces. 


Though the object moſt attended to in compol- 
ing theſe ſoups was to render them wholeſome and 


nouriſhing, yet they are very far from being un- 


palatable. Abe baſis of the ſoups, which is water 


prepared and thickened by barley, is well calculated 
to receive, and to _"_ to the palate i in an agree- 


able 


of r 5 
able manner, every thing that is ſavouty in che 
other ingredients; and the dry bread rendering 
maſtication neceſſary, prolongs the action of the 
Food upon the organs of taſte, and by that means 
increaſes and prolongs the enjoyment of eating. 

But though theſe ſoups are very good and nou- 

riſhing, yet they certainly are capable of à variety 
of improrements.— The moſt obvious means of im- 
proving them is to mix with them a ſmall quantity 
of ſalted meat, boiled, and cut into very ſmall 
pieces, (the ſmaller the better,) and to try the bread 
that is put into them in nn or in the fat of 
falted pork or bacon. 
The bread; vy being fried, is not cally Wunden 
much harder, but being impregnated with a fat or 
oily ſubſtance it remains hard after- it is put into 
the ſoup, the water not von able to n it 
and ſoften it. A 

All good cooks put fried bread, cut into fmall 
ſquare pieces, in peas - ſoup; but 1 much doubt 
whether they are aware of the very great import- 
ance of that practice, or that they Have any juſt 
idea of the manner in which the bread improves the 
ſoup. 
| The beſt kind of meat for mixing with theſe 
ſoups is ſalted pork, or bacon, or ſmoked beef. 

Whatever meat is uſed, it ought to be boiled 
either in clear water or in the ſoup; and after it is 
boiled, it ought to be cut into very {mall | pieces, as 
ſmall, perhaps, as barley-corns.—The bread may be 
cut in pieces of the ſize of large peas, or in thin 

ſlices ; 
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flices ;... and after it is fried, it may be mixed with 
the meat and put into the ſoup-diſhes, and the 
ſoup poured on them when. it is ſerved out. 
Another method of providing this ſoup is to mix 
with it ſmall dumplins, or meat-balls, made of 
bread, flour, and ſmoked beef, ham or any other 
kind of ſalted meat, or of liver cut into ſmall pieces, 


or rather. minged, as it is called. —Theſe dumplins 


may be boiled either in the foup or in clear water, 
and put into the loup when i it is ſerved "\ JOEY 
As the meat in theſe compoſitions i is deũgned 6 


rather, to pleaſe the palate, than for any thing elſe, 


the ſoup being ſufficiently nonriſhing without it, it 
is of much i importance that it be reduced to very 


mall pieces, in order that it be brought into con- 


tact with the organs of taſte by a large ſurface ; 3 
and that it be mixed.” with ſome, hard ſubſtance, 
(fried bread, for inſtance, crumbs, or hard dum- 
Plins,) which will neceſſarily cen the time em- 


ployed in maſtication. 


When this is done, and where, the meat em- 
ployed has much flavour, a very ſmall quantity of 


it will be found ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſe re- 


quired. ' 
One , ounce of bacon, or of ſmoked beef, and 


one . ounce. of fried bread, added to eighteen ounces 


of the Soup No. I. would afford an excellent meal, 
in which the taſte of animal food would decidedly 


predominate, 


Dried falt fiſh, or ſmoked fiſh, boiled and then 


minced, and made into dumplins with maſhed po- 


tatoes, 
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tatoes, bread, and flour, and boiled again, would be 
very good, eaten with either of the Soups No. L. or 


No. II. 
Theſe ſoups may likewife be improved, panne 


ing with them various kinds of cheap roots and green 
vegetables, as turnips, carrots, parſnips, celery, cab- 
bages, ſour-crout, &c. ; as alſo by ſeaforting them 
with fine herbs and black pepper. Onions and 
| leek may likewiſe be uſed with great advantage, as 
they not only ſerve to render the | Food in which 
they enter as ingredients Wan W . 
really very wholeſome. 
Wich regard to the barley made whe of in prefer 
ing theſe ſoups, though 1 always have uſed pearl 
barley, or rolled barley (as it is called in Germany), 
yet I have no doubt but common batley:meal would 
anſwer nearly as well; particularly if care were thk- 
en to boil ic gently for a\ ſufficient length of time 
over a flow fire before the peas are added. 
Till the laſt year, we uſed to cook the barley-ſoup 
and the peas-ſoup ſeparate, and not to mix them till 
the moment when they were poured into the tubs | 


| -- "0 the Fir Edition of this Eſſay was publiſhed the expe- | 

riment with barley-meal has been tried, and the meal has been | 
_ _ found to anſwer quite as well as pearl barley, if not better, for | 

making theſe ſoups. Among others, Thomas Bernard; Eſq. 

3 of the Foundling Hoſpital, a gentleman of moſt reſpect- 

able character, and well known for his philanthropy and active 
zeal in relieving the diſtreſſes of the Poor, has given it a very com- 
plete and fair trial; and be found, what is very remarkable, tho“ 
not difficult to be accounted for—thay. the barley-meal, with all 
the bran in it, anſwered better, that is to ſay, made the ſoup rich- 
er, and thicker, than when the ſine flour of e withqut the 


branz was uſed. 


upon 
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upon the cut bread, in order to be carried into the 
'. dining-hall; but I do not know that any advantages 
were derived from that practice; the ſoup being, to 
all appearance, quite as good ſince the barley and 
the peas have been cooked together as before. 
As ſoon as the ſoup is done, and the boilers are 
emptied,” they are immediately refilled with water, 
and the barley for the ſoup for the next day is put 
into it, and left to Keep over night; and at fix 
o'clock the next _— the fires are We under 
the boilers 
ITbe peas, however, are never ſuffered. to re- 
main in tlie water over-vight, as we.have' found 
by repeated trials, that they never boil foft if the 
water in which they are boiled is not boiling hot 
vhen they are put into it Whether this is pe- 
caliar to the peas which: grow in Ri 4 know 
Ot. Gr 
When F began to feed the Poor of Munich, there 
was alſo a quantity of meat boiled in their ſoup; 
but as the quantity was ſmall, and the quality of it 
but vexy indifferent, I never thought it contributed 
. 88 to rendering the victuals more nouriſhing : 


8 By Tome experiments lately made it has been found that the 
_ foup will be much improved if a ſmall fire is made under the boiler, 
zal ſuicient to- make its coments boil up once, when the barley 
and water are put into it, and then cloſing up immediately the 


ab- hole regiſter, and the damper in the chimney, and throwing a 
thick blanket, or a warm coverlid over the cover of the boiler, the 


whole be kept hot till the next morning. This heat ſo long con- 

duued, acts very powerfully on the barley, and cauſes it to thick - 

en the water in a very ſurpriſing manner. Perhaps the oat · naa 

uſed for making water gruel might be improved in its clfeQa by 
the ſame means. The experiment is certainly worth trying · 

but 
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but as ſoon as means were found for rendering 
the ſoup palatable without meat, the quantity of it 
uſed was gradually diminiſhed, and it was at length 
entirely omitted. I never heard that the poor com- 
plained of the want of it; and much . A 
they took notice of it. 

The management of the fire in cooking is, in all 
caſes, a matter of great importance; but in no caſe 
is it ſo neceſſary to be attended to as in preparing 
the cheap and nutritive ſoups here recommended. 
Not only the palatableneſs, but even the ſtrength or 
richneſs of the ſoup, ſeems to depend very much 
upon the management of the heat ane in cook. 
ing it. C 
From the beginning of the med to the aha 'of 
it, the boiling ſhould be as gentle as poſſible; and if 
it were poſſible to keep the ſoup always ju boiling 
hot, without actually . it would be fo mack 
the better. 

Cauſing any thing to boil violently in any culinary 
proceſs is very ill judged; for it not only does not 
expedite, even in the ſmalleſt degree, the proceſs of 
cooking, but it occaſions a moſt enormous waſte of 
fuel; and by driving away with the ſteam many of 
the mure volatile and more ſavoury particles of the 
ingredients,” renders the victuals leſs good and leſs 
palatable.— To thofe who are acquainted with the 
experimental philoſophy of heat, and who know 
that water once brought to be boiling hot, however 

gently it may boil in fact, cannot be made any hotter, 
| however large and intenſe the fire under it may be 
| IgE, and who know that it is by the Seat—thet 
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is to ſay, the degree or intenſity of it, and the time 
bl its being continued, and not by the bubbling up 
or boiling, (as it is called) of the water that culinary 
operations are. performed——this will be evident, 
and thoſe: who know that more than five times as 
much heat is required to /end of in team any given 
quantity of water already boiling bot as would be 
neceſſary to heat the fame quantity of ice-cold water 
to ibe boiling point will ſee the enormous waſte of 
heat, and conſequently of fuel, which, in all caſes 
muſt. 1 from violent boiling in culinary pro- 
cefles. - 

Jo prevent the ſoup from diarniog: to the boiler, 
the bottom of the boiler ſhould be made double ; 
the falſe bottom, (which may be very thin) being 
med on the inſide of the boiler, the two ſheets of 
copper being every where in contact with each 
other; but they ought .ngt, to be attached to each 
other with ſolder, except only at the edge of the 
falſe bottom where it is joined to the ſides of the 
| boiler,—The falſe bottom ſhould have a tim about 
mn inch and a half wide, projecting upwards, by 

- which it ſhould be riveted to the ſides, of the boil- 
er; but only few rivets, or nails, ſhould be uſed 
for; fixing. the two . bottoms. together below, and 
thoſe uſed ſhould be very ſmall; otherwiſe, where 


large nails are employed at the, bottom of the 


boiler, where the fire is moſt intenſe, the ſoup will 
be apt to burn to; at leaſt on the heads of thoſe 


large nails. 
The two ſheets of moni may be made ok 


A other every” where, by hammering them do 
| gether 
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gether after the falſe bottom is fixed in its place; ; 
and they may be tacked together by a few fall 
rivets placed here and there, at Conſiderable! diſ- 
tances from each other ; and after wi is dane, the: 
T SOgton: of ono 3 LS 
In tiniing the boiler, if proper are taken, ths: 
che of the falſe bottom may be ſoldered by the tin 
to the ſides of the boiler, and this will prevent the 
water, or other liquids put into the boiler, fro Set- 
ting between the two bottoms. 2; | 
In this manner double bottorns may de ande 0 
ſauce-pans'and kettles of all kinds uſed in cooking; 
and this contrivance will, in all caſes, moſt effeQtually 
FR INE ir called Garg cooks as, fo v 1 


© hs eiten of Wale bind ih 8 
ſucceſs by diſtillers, to prevent their liquor, when it is thick, from- 
buroing to the bottoms of their ſtills, But there is another hint, 
| which I have long wiſhed to give diſtillers, ſrom which, I am per- 
ſuaded, they might derive very eſſeutial advantages. At is to re- 
| commend to them to make up warm clothing of thick blanheting 
for covering up their ſtill-heads, and defendiag them from the 
cold air of the atmoſphere ; and for covering in the ſame manner 
all that part of the copper or boiler which riſes above the brick- 
work in which it is fixed. The great quantity of heat which is 
conſtantly given off to the cold air of the atmoſphere in contact 
with it by this naked copper, not only occafions a very great loſs 
of heat, and of fuel, but tends likewiſe very much to,embarroſe and 
to prolong the proceſs of diſtillation ; for all the heat communicated 
by the naked Rtill-head to the atmoſphere is taken from the ſpi- 
rituous vapour which riſes from the liquor in the ſtill; and as 
this vapour cannot fail to be condenſed into ſpirits whenever and 
wherever it loſes any part of its heat,—as the ſpirits generated i in 
the ſtill-head in-cooſequence of this communication of heat to the 
| atmoſphere do not find their way into the worm, bur trickle 

2 | down 


* 
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The heat is ſo much obſtructed in its paſſage 
through the thin ſheet of air, which, notwithſtand - 
ing all the care that is taken to bring the two bot- 
toms into actual contact, will {till remain between 
them, the ſecond has time to give its heat as faſt as 
it receives it, to the fluid in the boiler ; and eonſe- 
quently never acquires a degree of heat ſufficient for 
burning any thing that may be upon it. 9597 42 

Perhaps it would be beſt to double copper ſauce- 
pans and ſmall kettles throughout ; and as this may 
and ought to be done with a very thin ſheet of metal, 
it could not coſt much, eme he Bning were to 
be made of ſilver. 4 1 by 

But I muſt not enlarge here upon a ſubject 1 hall 
have occaſion to treat more fully in another place. 
—To return, therefore, to the ſubject more = 
diately under copideration, Food. : | 


Cad beret e | 
of leaving the ill head expoſed naked to the cold air is quite 
evident. eee rr re mom 
* u blake 


3 " p ; 1 
- 9 
* ' * = : " 4 1 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the ſmall Expence at which the Bavarian Soldiers 
are fed. Details of their Houſekeeping, founded 
on actual Experiment,—An Account of the Fuel ex- 
pended by them in Cooling. 
Ir has often been matter of ſurpriſe to many, and 
even to thoſe who are moſt converſant in military 
affairs, that ſoldiers can find means to live upon the 
very ſmall allowances granted them for their ſub- 
| fiſtence; and I have often wondered that nobody 
has undertakento inveſtigate that matter, and to ex- 
plain a myſtery at the ſame time curious and inte- 
reſting, in a high degree. 

The pay of a private ſoldier is in all countries 
very ſmall, much leſs than the wages of a day-la- 
bourer; and in ſome countries it is fo mere a pit. 
_ that it is quite aſtoniſhing how it can be made 

to ſupport life. 

The pay of a private foot-ſoldier in the ſeries 
of His Moſt Serene Highneſs the EleQor Palatine, 
(add it is the ſame for a private grenadier in the 
regiment of guards,) is five creutzers a- day, and 
no more.—Formerly' the pay of 'a private foot- 
ſoldier was only four creutzers and a half a-day, 
but lately, upon the introduction of the new mili- 
tary arrangements in the country, his pay has been 
ITE 16 e IONS with this he receives 
4 | Q 2 one 
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one pound thirteen ounces and a half, Avoirdupois 
weight, of rye-bread, which, at the medium price 
of grain in Bavaria and the Palatinate, coſts ſome- 
thing leſs than three creutzers, or juſt about one 
penny ſterling. 

The pay which the ſoldier receives in money,. 
| (five ereutzers a- day,) equal to one penny three far- 
things ſterling, added to his daily allowance of 

| bread, valued at one penny, make two pence three 
 farthings a- day, for the ſum total of his allowance. 
Ihbat it is poſſible, in any country, to procure 
Food ſufficient to ſupport life with ſo ſmall a ſum, 
will doubtleſs appear extraordinary to an Engliſh 
reader; but what would be his ſurpriſe upon ſeeing 
a whole army, oompoſed of the fineſt, ſtouteſt, and 
ſtrongeſt men in the world, who are fed upon that 
allowance, and whoſe countenances - ſhow the moſt 
evident marks of my hangs and n — 
tentment: 

I have already Amd how nch I was Ack 
with the domeſtic economy of the Bavarian ſol, 
diers. I think the ſubject much too intereſting, 
not to be laid before the Public, even in all its 
details; and as I think it will be more fatisfadtory 


8 to hear from their on mouths an account of the 


manner in which theſe ſoldiers live, I ſhall tranſcribe 
the reports of two ſenſible non-commiſſioned officers, 
whom I employed. to give: me the Spee 1 

wanted. n 
_ Theſe ade: 3 ee, 
to two different regiments of grenadiers in garriſon 
at h were recommended to me by iheir 
3 colonels 


1 TS 
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colonels as being very ſteady, careful men, are each 
at the head of a meſs conſiſting of twelve ſoldiers, 
themſelves reckoned in the number. The follow- 
ing accounts, which they gave me of their houſe- 
keeping, and of the expences of their tables, were 
all the genuine reſults of actual experiments made 
at my particular-deſire, and at my coſt. | 

I do not believe that uſeful information was ever 
purchaſed cheaper than upon this occaſion; and Þ 
fancy my reader will be of the ſame opinion when 
he has peruſed the following reports, which are 

literally tranſlated from the original. German. 

„In obedience to the orders of Lieut. General 
Count Rumford, the following experiments were 
* made by Serjeant Wickenhof's meſs, in the firſt 
© company of the firſt (or EleQor's own) regiment 
Hof grenadiers, at Munich, on the roth and 11th 

* of June 1795. : 
June roth, 1795. 
* Bill of Fare. 
| &« Boiled beef, with ſoup and bread 3 
| Details of the expence, &c. i 
Fur the boiled beef anne Hops * 


Ib. loths. 21 Cereutzers. 
488 beef ®. — . 
0 oe os «OY BE. MEAL on 0 
e o 6 .flt — — 00 
1 141 ammunition ion bread eut fn 23 
„ 9 20 | water” = — © 
(2162 N | 12 . 
Total 13 10 | e Col 20} 


de Bavarian 3 


and a quarter 3 is divided into 32 loths. 
« All 


— — 

— — — — — 
— 
— — — 
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All theſe articles were put together. into an 


<* earthen» pot, and boiled two hours and a quar- 


ter. The meat was then taken out of the ſoup 


“and weighed, and found to weigh 11b. 30 loths ; 
* which, divided into twelve equal portions, gave 


five loths for the weight of each. 
The ſoup, with the bread, &c. weighed glb. 
zor loths; which, divided owe __ _ 
tions, gave for each 267, loths, © ' 
“The coſt of the meat and ſoup 8 50K 
c creutzers, divided by twelve, gives 14 creutzers, 
2 very nearly, for the coſt of each Nen, e 


ee the bread 4. 


> 


Ib. loch. Creutzers.” 
5 {8g + of fine ſemel bread - — 10 
1 ©, of fine flour — TER 
o 5 M — == "of 
3 © of water — — o 
| | | — 
Total 5 93 5 | Coſt 15 


« This 15 was ade into n and theſe 
% dumplins were boiled half an hour in clear wa- 
« ter. Upon taking them out of the water, they 
« were found to weigh 5lb. 24 loths; and divid- 
_ ing them into twelve equal portions, each por- 
« tion weighed 15 loths; and the coſt of the 
& whole (15 creutzers), divided by twelve, gives 
« 14 creutzers for the colt of each portion. 

“ The meat, ſoup, and dumplins were ſerved 
ce. all at once in the ſame diſh, and were all eaten 


2 together ; and with this meal, (which © Gn their 


% # 
- 
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« dinner, and was eat at twelve o'clock,) each 
< perſon belonging to the meſs was furniſhed with 
« piece of rye-bread, weighing ten loths, and 
* which coſt gr of a creutzer. Each perſon was 
te likewiſe Furniſhed with 'a piece of this bread, 
oy weighing ten loths, for his breakfaſt ; ;—another 
e piece, of equal weight, in the afternoon at four 
clock; and another i in the evening.“ 


Analyyr of this Day's Fare. 
Red perſon received in the courſe of _ Amount of coſt in 


; Bavarian money. 
In fluids. | 
Ib. loths. Ib. loths,, | Creutzers« 
5— — 1 
* 
0 , 
—— — ̃ 
27 ; N 8 
[376 23 ; 
| 


as... ” 
0. 101 — 1 
p 7 (>. OF ©: 1 BR AC-SENTY f 
* © 61 nnn ene 10 
rte „% . 
At dinner © 10 | hs 
4 Intheafternvono 10  ——— “ Ox - 
F oy ſupper 2 10 — — R 
General al total 2 mw © 314 which coſt 553 
. | The 


? 


The ammunition bread is reckoned in this eſti- 
mate at two creutzers the Bavarian pound, which 
is about what it coſts at a medium; : and as the 
daily allowance of the ſoldiers is 14 Bavarian 
pounds of this bread, this reckoned in money 
amounts to. three creutzers a-day, and this added to 
his pay at Aue Areulzers a-day, makes eight creutzers 
a-day, which is the whole of his allowance from 
the ſovereign for his ſubſiſtence. 

But it appears from the foregoing account. that 
he expends for Food no more than 524 creutzers 
a-day, there is therefore a ſurplus amounting to 23 
creutzers a-day, or very near one-third of - his whole 
allowance, which remains; and which he can diſ- 
poſe of juſt as he thinks proper. 

This ſurplus is commonly employed i in purchaſ. 
ing beer, brandy, tobacco, &c. Beer in Bavaria 
coſts two creutzers a pint; brandy, or rather malt- 
ſpirits, from fifteen to eighteen creutzers j . d to 
bacco is very ches. | 

To enable the Engliſh reader | to form, r 
the trouble of computation, a complete and fatiſ- 
factory idea of the manner in which theſe Bavarian 
ſoldiers are fed, I have added the following Analyſis 
of their fare; in which the quantity of each article 
is expreſſed e weight, and its colt in 
Engliſh money. 3 retard bf 


N N 


belong to the meld 5 
— in * eau 45 the day, 


Dry ammunition bread * 1 889 
Ammunition bread cooked © © 


in the ſoup „ 
in the dumplins % 2 


a „ Total bread 3 gbr , 


_— be : -- 
and pepper . 9 ors 


Water prepared by —_ 


In the ſoup LEES * 5 14% 


In the dumplins Oe Af © 


Poul lite and Suidy'. 7 "= 
Total expence for each perſon 


equal to two pence ſterling, very nearly. XY 

But as the Bavarian ſoldiers have not the ſame | 
fare every day, the expences of their tables cannot 
be aſcertained from one ſingle experiment. I ſhal 
therefore return to Serjeant Wickenhof's Re 
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| 4 11th of June 1795. 
Bill of Fare. 
Bread, dumplins, iP... 
\, © Details of enpences, be. 
« For the dumplins. 


2. 13 wheaten bread — — 14 

© 16 butter — — * 9 ' , 

r © fine rr. 44 
5 3 * "Mgri id 
....6 ſalt... — _ OL 

,o of pepper — — oi 

3 -+6- water — «öh n 

7 30 Dot 318 ereutxers. 


« This made into dumplins; the dumplins, 
< after being boiled, were found to weigh eight 


pounds eight loths, which, divided among twelve 


< perſons, gave for each twenty-two loths,—And 
0 the 3 .. creutzers), divided by 


[| | lar . | 
Ib. lothy. Creutzers. 
1 14} *mniviition bread n 
0 t ſweet hetbs — 2 1 
1a d water) | — — 
1 wn © Dem, av Colt 4 creutzers. 


6 This tage: ay r „ 11 b. 26 
c loths; which, divided among the twelve per- 
„ ſons belonging to the mels, gave for each 


0 312 
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& 31+ loths; and the coſt (44 creutzers), divided 
e by twelve, gives nearly thrze-ninths of a r creutzer 
for each portion. ene 


<c For bread. A 


« Four pieces of ammunition, bread, weighing 
<< each ten loths, for each perſon,—namnely, one 
piece for breakfaſt—one at dinner—one in the 
“ afternoon, and one at fupper; in all, 40 loths, 
« or one pound and a quarter, coſts two creutzers 
« and a half.“ 120 0 


Dealer expences, de. foreach perſon... | 
b. lochs. Crentzera. 
For 1 8 dry brad © as 2t 
For 0 22 3 — it * 
For o 311 bread ſoup — 15 


— 


, 1 » 
— — — — 
i. 4 
* 5 3 - * - 5 4 30 a 
3 91 7 oo . * : 4 - LY 2A £ : 9 * * # 
5 $3 * . Vs 44 „ — 


Te ſame details expre ig Avoird, iq weight, 


de dry ammunitie 
* bread du 
1 31 'bread ſoup 
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ot June 20th, 1795. 


IN « Serjeant Kein's meſs ſecond regiment of 
grenadiers. 


| 11 f Fare. Toi 
. 
r « Details of expences, ke. 
9 eee 


- 
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Theile Shar JV vere | all boiled together 
« two - hours and five minutes; after which the 
<«< beef was taken out of the ſoup and weighed, and 
was found to weigh 1 Ib. a2 loths ;.the ſoup 
„ weighed 15 lb.; and theſę divided equally among It 
«the twelve perſons belonging to the meſs, gave 1. — 
for each portion, 4+ loths of beef, and 1 Ib. 8 
* loths of ſoup; and the coſt of the whole (192 
*  creutzers, divided by 18, gives Its creutzers for 
« the coſt of cach portion. 


— 
2 
* 


« Details 


/ 
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Details of expences, &c, for the liver dumplins, 


Ib. loths. Na Creutzers. 

2 28 of fine ſemel bread — 15 

= 0 % of liver —ũ—ͤ 2 0 

o 18 of fine flour — = 

2 24 of water — — — 
Total 7 12 5 Coſt 23 creutzers 


© Theſe ingredients being made into dumplins, 
the dumplins after being properly boiled were 
found to weigh 8 Ib. This gave for each portion 
« 214 loths ; and the amount of the coſt (23 creut- 
" zers), divided by 125 the number of the 5 


gives for each 144 creutzers. 


The quantity of dry — bread bu. 
4 niſhed to each perſon was 1 Ib. 8 loths; and this, 
« at two creutzers a er amounts to 23 


* creutzers. 71 | 0 
R pit / rh | | Aan , 
Re euch perm JED | 3:45 wits 5 
1 N Crentzers. 
o 44' of boiled beef, and 8 
x 8 f bread ſoup. n 
.o 21 of leer dum — 1K 
1 8 ol dry b — 21 
3 9% of Food  _ Colt N 
In Avoirdupois weight,” and er moor 
1s, «for each perſon : 
b. on. 
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June 21ſt; 179%. 
© Bill of Fare. 


© Bild beck and bread ſoup, with bread 


= dumplins. | 


« Details of experices, &c. for the batted beef 


e Theſe Ants being bailed, wete found to 
« weigh y lb. which gave for each perſon 18 loths; 
© and each portion coſt 1 creutzers. 
« Dry ammunition bread furniſhed to each per- 
* fon 1 lb. 8 loths, which coſt 24 creutzers. 


-- 


and bread ſoup. 


[S447 


Recapitulatiag. N 


n | 60 
4 r to the meſs received this 40 
* : ; thy eren c 
8 7 of boiled beef, and 
555 
* 2 of dry bread . 
9: 74 4 Food 


«&]n 
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6e In Avoirdupois weight, and Engliſh money, it is, 
Ib. ol. | Pence. g 
o 2 % el boiked beef, and Re 
3 
o 11 * 1 
1 875, ef dry bread . 
4 © of Food 10 2 U Pence. 
June aad, 1795. 
| * Bill of Fare. 
& Bread ſoup and meat dumplins. 
| © Details of expences, &c. 
Ib. loths, a 
2 0 br! ws 2 — 5 : 
=: 
8; of pepper — I 
.*o0 12, of alt | — & 2 
0 38 of ſweet herbs "ug # ; ot 6 
2 24 of ammunition bread EF OT 
1 16 of vater to the dumplins - © en 
TI ES Cod 39] creutzers 


The meat being thn. or minced, was mix- 
« ed with the ſemel or wheaten bread; and. theſe 
« with the flour, and a due proportion of ſalt, were 
6 made into dumplins, and boiled in the ſoup . 
« Theſe dumplins when boiled, weighed 1olb. which, 
« divided into 12 equal portiogs, gave 205-1900 or: 
« each. 

% The. ſoup weighed 15 b. which — 1 lb. 8 


„ loths.. for each. portion.—Of dry ammunition. 


« bread, each perſon received 1 lb. 8 loths, which 
«coſt-2; ereutzers. 


& 


2] made of any part of Kis'pay, « on any pretence what- 


CELTS ; . _ 
+" Each perfan received this day 
be, q 85 n 
f k 4.454 | 28 ab Tk * Creutzert. — 


b. 5 . 1 
A l ; 


I 8—of bread ſoup | 34 
8 *of ammunition bread * 21 
g : 48 of Food  , Co 53; creutzers. 


* In dumb. wright, : and Eng money, it is, 


D. oz, Pence. 

© / 1255 e Ae raed? 

1 816 of bread ſoup 125 

x 877, of atamunition bread * 2 f 

— — ' 

7 14485 of Food me on 2% pence. 


The refolts of all theſe experiments, — of 


e " ,—ypon a little more than ro- 
thirds of his allowance.—Of the fue- creutzers 


day which he receives in money, he ſeldom puts 


more than two creutzers and an half, and never 
more than three. creutzers into the meſs; ſo that at 


| leaſt u. Erba of his pay remains, after he has de · 
frayed df the expences of his ſubſiſtence; and as he 


is furniſhed with every article of his clothing by the 
fovereign, and no ſtoppage i is ever permitted to be 


ever; wehe , FOR SO ues 
Euer OY | | = 


"Y ' 
1 . 1 


— 
. 


res * 
l 
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. Though the ammunition bread with which he is 
furniſhed is rather coarſe and brown, deing, made 


of rye-meal, with only. a ſmall quantity of the | 


coarſer, part of the bran ſeparatgd from it, yet it is 
not only wholeſome, but very, nouriſhing ; and for 
making ſoup it is even more palatable than wheaten 
| bread. Moſt of the ſoldiers, however, in the 
EleQor's ſervice, and particularly thoſe belonging 
to the Bavarian regiments, make a Practice of ſell- 
ing a great part of their allowance of ammunition 
bread, and with the money they get for it, buy 
the beſt - wheaten bread that is to be had; and 
many of them never taſte brown bread but 1 in their 
fou ERA RES 

The ammunition — is og) to > the fol 
diers every fourth day, in loaves, each loaf being 
equal to two rations ; and it is a rule pe 
eſtabliſhed i in the meſſes, for each ſoldier to furniſh 
one loaf for the uſe of the meſs every twelfth di da 
ſo that he has five-ſixths of his allowance of bread, 
- which remains at his diſpoſal. | _ 
Ihe foregoing account of the manner in "ah 
the Bavarian ſoldiers are fed, will think, ſhow 
moſt clearly the great importance of makin fol- 
diers live. together i in meſſes.—It may Merit A 
niſh ſome uſeful hints to thoſe who may be en 
in feeding the Poor; or in providing Food e 
companies, ar other N gf men who are fed in 
oommon. 

With regard to the expenice of fuel j: in thele 
ene as the victuals were cooked i 1n | earthen 


0 > R pots, 


22 
— — —2 rp _ ow 


pots, over an open 618, the — m We 
wood was very great. 

On the 106th of June, when 9 Ib. 30 z 1 Fr 

ſoup, 1 Ib. 28 loths of meat, and 5 Ib. 24 loths 

of bread dumplins, in all 17 Þ. 18% of Food were 
prepared, and the'proceſs' of cooking, from the 


| tinte the fire was lighted till the victuals were done, 


laſted two hours and forty-five minutes, and twenty- 
nine pounds, e weight, of ng were 
conſumed. - | 

On the 1 th of I when 11 lb. 26 forks of 
bread ſoup, and 8 Ib. 8 loths of bread dumplins, 
in all 20 lb. 2 loths of Food were prepared, the 
proceſt of cooking laſted one hour and thirty mi- 

nutes —and ſeventeen pounds of wood | were con; 
ſumed. 

On the 2 of June, in Serjeant Keit's mefs, 
15 w. of ſoup; 1 1b. 24 loths of meat, and 8 lb. 
of liver dumpling, in all 24 lb. 22 loths of Food 
were prepared, and though the proceſs of cooking 
laſted two hours and forty-five minutes, only 275 Ib. 
of fire-wood were conſumed. 

On the 21ſt of June, the fame quiniity of ſoup 
and meat, and 71b. of bread dumplings, in all 23 Ib. 
22 loths'of Food were prepared in two hours and 
on: minutes, * oo conſumption of 18; Ib.” * 


| 6 a 15 bb. WY = 3 
33 in all 25 Ib. of Food, were cook- 
ed in two hours and-forty-five minutes, and the 

wood conſumed was dd. 10 loths. — 
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The following table will ſhow, i in a ſtriking and * a 


ſatisfactory manner, the A of fuer in 9 7 75 
experiments: Jug | | 


Date of; Time em- — a 9 y oy 
to, rlb. 8 =P 


the nag ployed in 
dient. cooking. prepared. *confumed.* Pod. 


Jone 1795. . w. loths/ i © U e Toh 
loth, 8 i 16120 ade Dan [lots 
Arth, I * 20. 2 17 : pokes 
20th, 2 45 24 22 171 

21, 2 30 23 23 181 
22d, 2 „ 2 1484 
Sus 5 12 13 111 ot 100+ » 


Means 2 23 22 of . A. 


The mean quantity of Food prepared daily in . 
days being 22 lb. very nearly, and the mean quan- 
_ tity of fire · wood conſumed being 20 lb.; this 
gives I Ib. of wood for each pound of Food. 


But it has been found by actual experiment, 


made with the utmoſt care, in the new kitchen af 


the Houſe of Induſtry at Munich, and often 
repeated, that 600 Ib. of Food, (of the Soup 8 


No. I. given to the Poor,) may be cooked with 
the conſumption of only 44 lb. of pine wood. 

And hence it appears how very great the waſte 
of fuel muſt be in all culinary proceſſes, a8 they 


are commonly performed; for though the time 


taken up in cooking the ſoup for the Poor is, at a 


medium, more than four hours and @:balf, while 
Pat employed by the ſoldiers in their cooking is 


"ay CEOS ,- 


res 


leſs than taco hours and an EY Jet the quantity 
of fuel conſumed by the latter is near thirteen times 
greater than that qaployed in the ta kitchen of 
the Houſe of Induſtry. . 

But I muſt. not PRES IG 4 matter which is 
to be the ſubject of a ſeparate Eſſay; and which, 
from its great ãmportance, certainly deſerves to be 
carefully a and thoroughly uiveſtigated. - - 


> * 


- * * ” 
- 0 <4 - 1 =» % 
bs - 7. * ” F 
i + * * * — „ — + MH 
. , — 5 - | 
* 
21 " v8 2 a 0 1 
54 I 4 © [8 * * 42 4 
. = - «< 2 — my 0 
2 „ os — 7 9 & 
Lf 1 a 
— « * - 2 . 
4 _— ay —— — — 23 44 - —_— : + * 
* 
= * * a 8 . * % * 
* pe . . — ag 913 4 - ap . en 
5 
- 
* - 
4 * » . *4 * r * = + - „ * 7 * 1 
e , * - 
aca 'ti/5 «$ i 7$ : 4 £: y 1 93 . w . 
» N * © : of by : : P : a 
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"gether in regular Meſſes.—The Influence fuch 
economical Arrangements - extends even to the moral 
Character of thoſe who are the Object of them.— 


Of the Enpence of feeding Soldiers in Meſſes.— 


O tho ſurpriſeng Smallneſs of the Expence of feed» 


ing the Poor at Munich.—Specific Propefals ra- 


Hecking the feeding of the Poor in Great Britain, 


"with Calculations of the Expence, at et 
Fu. ff STOVER, 


Ai. thoſe who hw been converſant i in military 
| muſt have had frequent opportunities of ob- 
ſerving the ſtriking difference there is, even in the 

mn of the men, between regiments in which 
meſſes are eſtabliſhed, and food is regularly provid- 
ed- under- the care and inſpection of the Officers; 
and other, in which the ſoldiers are left individu- 
1 to ſlyft for der. And the difference 
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ö 
appearance: the influence of theſe cauſes extends 
much farther, and even the REUSED 
e ws Spam > 


* » " * . 
WW. OH ” _— b& „ & © * , b £ 
* 
510 * 5 ' —_ . 
8 4 — . EEE „ : „ af «4 
* = . 


# % 
4 Kd 


of the great LR of haben Soldiers eat tos: 


| 
l 
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Peace of mind, which is as eſſential to content- 
ment and happineſs as it is to virtue, depends much 
upon order and regularity in the common affairs of 
life; and in no cafe are order and method more 
neceſſary to happineſs, (and conſequently to virtue, 
than in that, where the preſervation of health is 
connected. with the ſatisfying of hunger; an appe- 
2 tite'whoſe wy are ſometimes as Inerdinate as 
Peace of mini; depends likewiſe much upon 
economy; or the means uſed for preventing pecu- 
niary embarraffments; and the ſavings to ſoldiers 
5 ir providing Food, which: ariſe from houſekeeping 
" Ih: mefſes'of ten or twelve: perſons who hve: \toge- 
- ther, is very great indeed. gh jg Ob nnd 
But great as theſe ſavings now are, I think they 
might. be made, ſtill more conſid rable ; , and 
We oe my reaſons for this 5 2 2 
5759 the Bavarian ſoldiers live at a very finatl 
expence, little more than cos hene ſterling a-day, 
yet when I compare this Turn, ſmall as if is, with 
the expence of feeding. the Poor in the Houſe of 
Induſtry. at Munich, which does not amount to 
more than 2200 farthings a a-day, even. including the 
coſt of the piece of dry rye-bread, wei ighing ſeven 
| dunces e : wich 1 is given them in their 
12-2505 
hands, 


5 4 
. ” ty, 1 4 1 * * N 
" 2 3 9 ge ; 528 es! . IT 5 4 «JON 15S 


For WY Wen ma e Tia 46vs w. 
| Avoirdupois,) of eme, which the baker receives frum the 
- | magazine, he is obliged to deliver. ſintyrſour Joaves:of: bread, 

' cath loaf weighing 2 Ib. 55 loths; equal to 2 lb. 10 oz, Avojr- 

Adupois —and as cach loaf is divided idto fix portions, this gives 
ſeven ounces ea ir for each portion. Hence it appears 

that 
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hands, at dinner, but which they ſeldom eat at din- 
ner, but commonly carry home in their pockets for 
their ſuppers ;—when I compare; I ſay, this ſmall 
ſum, with the daily expence of the ſoldiers for their 
. ſubſiſtence, I find reaſon to conclude, either that 
the ſoldiers might be fed cheaper, or that the Poor 
muſt be abſolutely ſtarved upon their allowance. 
That the latter is not the caſe, the healthy counte- 
nances of the Poor, and the air of placid content- 
ment which always accompanies them, as well in 
the dining- hall as in their working · rooms, affords 
at the ſame time the moſt im. and moſt ſatis- 
factory proof poſſible. 

Were they to go 8 the.day, 
it might be ſuſpected that they got ſomething at 
home to eat, in addition to what they received from 
the public kitchen of the Eſtabliſhment ;—but this 
they ſeldom or ever do; and they come to the 
houſe ſo early in the moming. and leave it ſo late 
-at night, that it does not ſeem probable that they 
could eee e eee ee 
eng 

Some of them, 1 kyowy, mak, a, conſtant ,prac- 
tier ef giving themſelves a treat of a pint af beer 
at night, after they have finiſhed their work z but 
14e, not beljexe they haye' any thing elſe for their 


5 e IE Ei "of bead; br fixty-fonr 


loaves, at 2 lb. 54 loths each, weigh 149 Ib.—When'this bread 
| is reckoned at two crentzers a * Bavarian pbund, (which is about 
| what it colls at # medium, ) ove portion cofts/juſt | 2 of a creutzer, 
d or, 435 of n omen bach len en on 


farthing. 


«a * 
1 


— „4 
4 = 3% as. - 
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ſuppers, except it be the bread which they carry 
r from the Houſe of Induſtry. 

I muſt eonfels, however, very Kitty, that it al 
ways appeared to me quite ſurpriſing, and that it is 


till a myſtery which 1 do not clearly underſtand, 


how it is poſſible for theſe poor people to be ſo 
| comfortably fed upon the ſmall allowances which they 
receive. The facts, however, are not only certain, 
but they are notorious. 'Many perſons of the moſt 
reſpectable character in this country, (Great Bri- 
tain,) as well as upon the Continent, .who- have 
viſited the Houſe of Induſtry at Munich, can bear 
witneſs to their authenticity; and they are wy 
Ka the lefs intereſting for being extraordinary.” 
It miſt However be remembered, that what "a 
nay colt "two farthings' in Bavaria, at the mean 
price of previſions in that country, coſts three 


"at this preſent moment; and would pro- 


bably coſt ee and in moſt other parts 


of Great but ſtill, it will doubtleſs ap- 


S b eee that a comfortable and nou- 


_ riſhing meal, ſufficient for ſatisfying the hunger 


"fa ftrotig” maß, may be furniſhed in London, | 


Au at this very moment, when proviſions of all 


Kinds are [o' remarkably. dear, at leſs than _ . 
*farthings: > The fact, however, is moſt certain, and 


255 3 be gemopſtrated by making the expe. 


* — is. hould be neceſſary, in feeding 
the "Tod in Ronny. . chem wit 


29 . Ade three 
10 * ; N 40 4 . ® 4 
7 f E . 5 . 


479,24 44} n 
8 
} 3 


* 
» 
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three meals a- day, even that might be done at a 
very ſmall expence, were the ſyſtem. of feeding 
them adopted which is here propoſed. The amount 
of ow « — would be as follows: 


* Pence, Farthings 
For brealfaft, 20 ounces of the Soup No. II. 
compoſed of pearl barley, peas, potatoes, WT 
| and fine wheaten bread (See page 210.) 0 24 
For dinner, 20 ounces of the ſame Soup, and - 19 81 


7 4 ounces of rye-bredd — — 3 8 
For. ſupper, 20 ounces of the ſame Soup ap AN. MOTT. - 
— i 
In all 4 Ib. 3 oz. of Food, which would coſt. - 9g.” 2 


1 — 


Should it de thought neceſſary to gire a little 
meat! at dinner, this may beſt be dane by mixing 
it, cut fine, or minced, in bread dumplins : or when 
dacon, er any kind of ſalted or ſmoked meat is 
given, to cut it fine and mix it with the bread | 
which is eaten in the ſoup. If the bread. be fried, 
the Food will be much improved; but this will, he 
attended with ſome additional expence. Rye bread 
is as good, if not better, for frying, than bread 
made of wheat flour; and it is commonly not half 
ſo dear. Perhaps rye-bread fried might be furniſh- | 
| ed almoſt as cheap as wheaten bread not fried; and 
if this could be done, i it WOO an * a r 
— OOO | 


This allowance is evidently much too ERS "bot f was 
willing to ſhow what the expence of feeding the Poor would be at | 


the bigheft calculation. I have eſtimated the 7 ounces of vye>. ) 
- breid, mentioned above, at what it ought to colt when rye is j 
Eb | 


* 


———— 


There 
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" [There is another way by which theſe cheap ſoups 
7 5. Sigh be made exceedingly palatable and ſavoury ; 
—which is by mixing with them à very ſmall 
quantity of red herrings,, minced very fine, or 
pounded in a mortar.— There is no kind of cheap 
Food, I believe, that has ſo much taſte as red her- 
rings, or that communicates its flavour with ſo 
much liberality to other eatables; and to molt * 
_ lates it is remarkably agreeable. | 
Cheeſe may likewiſe be made uſe of for -iving 
Fan agreeable reli to theſe ſoups ; and a very ſmall 
- | quantity of it will be ſufficient for that purpoſe, 
provided it has a ſtrong taſte, and i is properly ap- 
*plied.—It ſhould be grated * to a powder with a 
grater, and a ſmall quantity of this powder thrown 
over the ſoup, after it is diſhed out. This is fre- 
quently done at the ſumptucus tables of the rich, 
and is thought a great delicacy; While the Poor, 
- «who have ſo few enjoyments, have not been taught 
to avail themſelves of this, which 1 is 10 72 — within 


their reach. een 


| + + Thoſe whoſe zwoecstions Gal] thein to Mt dil 
tant countries, and thoſe whoſe fortune enables 


+ them: to travel for their amuſement or improve- 

ment, have many opportunities of acquiring "uſeful 
| information; and in conſequence of this intercourſe 
__ with ſtrangers, many improvements, and more re- 

 finements, have been introduced into this country ; 
but the moſt important advantages that might be 
deriyed from an intimate knowledge of the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of different nations, the intro- 

duction of improvements tending to facilitate the 
125 | [| ; means 


- 
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means of ſubſiſtence, and to increaſe the comforts 
and conveniencies of the moſt neceſſitous and moſt 
numerous claſſes of ſociety, have been, alas! little 
attended to. Our extenſive commerce enables us 
to procure, - and we do actually import moſt of the 
valuable commodities which are the produce either 
of the ſoil of the ocean, or of the induſtry of man in 
all the. various regions of the habitable globe; but 
the refult of the EXPERIENCE OF AGEs reſpecting the 
uſe that can be malle of 'thiſe tommeditier has ſeldom 
been thought worth importing! I never ſee” mac- 
- caroni in England, or polenta in Germany, upon 
the tables of the rich, without lamenting that thoſe 
cheap and wholeſome luxuries ſhould be monapo- 
lized by thaſe who ſtand leaſt in need of them; 
while the Poor, who, one would think, ought to be 
conſidered as having almoſt an'exclufive right to 
them, (as they were both invented by the Poor of 
_ neighbouring ere ee e N 
rance of them. ; ne Fos 
But theſe two kinds g Tobe ae 10 palatable, 
wholeſome, and nouriſhing, and may be provided 
ſo eaſily and at {oi very cheap a rate in all coun- 
tries, and particularly in Great Britain, that I think 
I cannot do better than to devote a few puges to 
the eramination of them; and I ſhall begin with 
Polenta, or Indian 1 N hav a 
try. * 4 A. 0 3000+: 2 
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CHAP. vl. 


07 nk Corn.—lt, affards the cheapeſt and meft | 
. - nouriſhing Food , known.—Proofs that is is more 
. Pouriſhing than Rice.—Diffeerent Ways of prepar- 
ing or cooking it. Computation of the Expence. of 
. feeding 4 Perſon with it, founded on Experiment.—. 
2 Kere for e an Ix bia Fun:. 
DING. ine 112709 ee 3) my 


SIN the . of 4 Ef-. 
ſay much beyond the bounds I originally aſſigned 
to it, in order to have an opportunity of recom- 


| mentitig 6 Kid f Food which I bellens to be be-. 


yond compariſon the molt nouriſhing, cheapeſt, and 
moſt wholeſome that can be procured for feeding 


me Poor. This is ladian Corn, a moſt valuable 
production; and which grows in almoſt all cli. 


mates; and though ãt does not ſucceed remarkably 


Vell zu Great Britain, and in ſome paris of Ger- 


many; yet it may eaſily be had in great abundance, 
from other nnn b e 0 at a very 


lo rute. M3: - 2 


ccc 


lay de almoſt entirely upon it; and through- 


out the whole Continent of America it makes A 
principal article of Food.—In Italy it is called 

Polenta,” where it is prepared or cooked in a va- 
riety of ways, and forms the baſis of a number of 
vety nouriſhing diſhes. The moſt common way 


W 
inte 
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into niet, and with water to make it into thick 
kind of pudding, like what in this country is called- 
a haſty- pudding, which is eaten with various * 
of ſauce, and ſometimes without any fauce. 3 
In the northern parts of North Amerita, the com- 
mon houſehold bfead throughout the country is” 
compoſed of one part of Indian meal and one part 
of rye meal; and 1 much doubt whether à more 
| wholeſome, or more err * & bread — 
be made. 
Kice is univerſally aftoyed fo be very aeg, 
much more ſo even than wheat; but there is & 
circumſtance well known to all thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with the details of feeding the negro flives 
in the ſouthern ſtates of North America, and in the 
Wet Indies, that would ſeem to ptove, in a very 
decifive and ſatisfactory manner, that Þdian corn is 
even more nouriſhing than rice In thoſe countries; 
where rice and Indian Corn ate both produced im 
the greateſt abundance, the negroes have frequeitly 
had their option between thefe two kinds of Food; 
and have invariably preferred the latter. The rea- 


ſons they give for this preference they expreſt in 
ſtrong, though not in very delicate terms. They 
fay that ** Rice turns to water in their bellies; and 
runs off ;”—but * hdikn Corn fn with eg 

Makes firong to work.” | Fea 
- This account of the preference which . 
give to Indian Corn for Food, and of their reaſons 
for this preference, was communicated to me by 
two gentlemen of moſt reſpectable character, well 
kiiown i in NO and now reſident in London, 


zS Who 
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who, were. formerly, planters ; * one in e 
the other in Jamaica. ma 
The nutritive: quality which Indi an (Corp polleſſes,” 
in a moſt eminent degree, when em loyed for fat. 
tening hogs and poultry, and for giving ſtrength to 
working, oxen, has long been univerſally known 
and. acknowledged, i in every part of North America; 
and nobody i in that country thinks of l 


any other grain for thoſe purpoſes. 


All theſe facts prove to a demonſtration that m. 
dia Corn poſſeſſes yery extraordinary nutritive pow- 
ers; and ĩt is, well known. that. there 1 is no ſpecies 


of grain that can be had io cheap, or in {7 great 
abundance ;—it.is 8 well worthy the attenti- 


on of. thoſe who are engaged in proyiding cheap and! | 


8 wholeſome Food Ker the Poor,—qr i in taking mea-. 


ſures for. warding off the evils which commonly at- 
tend a general ſcareit ety, of proviſions, to conſider in 
time, how, this uſeful article of Food n may be pro- 


cured i in large quantities, and how the introduction 


of it intp common, uſe can moſt eaGily. be effected. 
In regard to the manner of uſing Indian Corn, 
there are a vaſt variety "of. different ways | in which it 
may be. prepared, or cooked, in order to its being 
uſed 25 Food. - One ſimple I obyious way of uſing 


it, is to mix it with: Wheat, Tye, or barley meal, in 
making bread ; but when it is uſed for making 


bread, and particularly. when it is mixed with wheat 
flour, i it will greatly improve the quality of the bread 
if the Indian meal, (the « coarſer part of the bran be- 
ing firſt ſeparated from it by ſiſting,) be previouſly 
mixed, with water, and. boiled * a, coppagrable 


"Ieogth 
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length of time, two or three hours for inſtance; 
over a ſlow fire, before the other meal or flour is add- 
ed to it.— This boiling, which, if the proper quan- 
tity of water is employed, will bring the maſs to 
the conſiſtency of a thin pudding, will effectually 
remove a certain diſagreeable raw taſte in the Indi- 
an Corn, which fimple baking will not entirely take 
away; and the wheat flour being mixed with this 
pudding after it has been taken from the fire and 
cooled, and the whole well kneaded together, may 

be made to riſe, and be formed into loaves, and 
| baked into bread, with the ſame facility that bread 
. Fong: of: of my dure i 

vn kinds of meal. 

When the Indian meal is preszouuy Cod by 
boiling; i in the manner here deſcribed, a moſt excel- 
| lent, and very palatable kind of bread, not inferior 
to wheaten bread, may be made of equal parts of 
this meal and of common wheat flour. "ve 

But the moſt ſimple, and I believe the beſt, and 
moſt economical way of employing Indian Corn as 
Food, is to make it into puddings. —Fhere is, as I 
have already obſerved, a certain rawneſs in the taſte 
of it, which nothing but long boiling can remove; 
but when that diſagreeable taſte is removed, it be- 
comes extremely palatable ; and that it is remark- 
ably wholeſome, has been proved by ſo much expe- 
rience that no doubts can r NT Hrs 
- Sat HE 
The culture of it toquires more labour: than 

moſt other kinds of grain; but, on the other hand, 
the produce is very abundant, and it is always much 

cheaper than either wheat or rye. The price of it 
8 ' In 


8 1 A 
in the Carolinas, and in Georgia, has oſtet been at 


low as eighteen pence, and ſometimes as ane ſlulling 
ſterling per buſnhel; —but the Indian Corn Which is 


grown in thoſe ſouthern ſtates is -much. inferior, 


both in weight and in its qualities, to that which is 


che produce of colder climates, Indian Corn of the 


growth of Canada, and the New England ſtates, 
which is generally thought to be wotth twenty: ber 
cent. more per buſhel than that which is grown in 


| the ſouthern ſtates, may commonly be ent. for 


two and ſixpence, ar three ſhillings a buſhel. - 


It is now three ſhillings and ce antes at 


Boſton; but the prices of proviſions of all kinds 


have been much raiſed of late in all parts of Ameri- 
cd, owing to the uncommonly high prices which 


are paid for them in the European markets ſince the 


commencement of the pteſent war. N 1 


Indian Corn and rye are yery nearly of the ſame 


weight, but the former gives rather more flour, when 


ground and ſifted, than the, latter,—l find by a re- 
port of the Board of Agriculture, of the 1oth of 


November 1795, that three buſhels of Indian Con 
weighed 1 cwt. 1 qr. 18 Ib., (or g lb. each buſhel) 
and gave 1 cwt. a0 lb. of four and 26 lb. of bran; 


while three buſrels of rye, weighing 1 cwt- 1 qr. 
25 lb. (or 54 Ih. the huthel), gave only 1 cwt. 17 1b, 


of four and 28 lb. of bran But I; much. ſuſpect 


that the Indian Corn uſed. in theſe eee "as 


: 


not of the beſt quality . dinay 
1 faw- ſome of: it, and it appeared- to me to be 


Fatther inqufrics which have fince been made, bd 
chat theſe * * an hitch 


| — ther 


*% 


of - that kind which is commonly grown in the 


— 
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fouthetn' ſtates of North America. Indian Cori 
of the growth of colder climates is, probably, at 
leaſt W a6 ay as wheat, which weighs at a medium 
about 58 Ib. per buſhel, and 1 imagine | it vill give 
nc as much flour . 

In regard to the moſt advantageous method of 
 tifing Indian Corn as Food, I would ſtrongly re 
commend, particularly when it is employed for 
feeding the Poot, a diſh made of it that is in the 
gan eſtimation throughout America, and which 

is really vety good, -and very nouriſhing; | This is | 
called ba/ty-pudding ; and it is made in the follow- 

ing manner: A ty of water, proportion 
to r quantity o . intended to be 
made, is put over the fire in an open fro pot, of 
| kertle, and « proper quantity of falt for ſeaſoning the 
pudding deing previouſly difſolved in the water, In- 
diam meal is ſtirred into it, by little and little, wick 
s wooden ſpoon with à long handle, while the 
water goes on to be heated and made to boil ;— 
great care being taken to pat in the meal by very 
ſmall quantities, and by fifting it lowly through 
the Hagyes of the Teſt dun and ſtirring the water 


— above, I bane bad. an opportunity 'of aſ- 
ccrtaining, in the moſt deciſive and ſatisfaQtory manner, the fa 
relative to the weight of Indian Corn of the growth of the nor- | 
chern Hates of America. A friend of mipe, an American gen- 
tleinan, relident in London, (George: Erving, Eſq." of Great! 
George-ſtreet, | Hanover-ſquare,) who, in common with the ref 
of his countrymen; ſtill retains a liking for Indian Cory, and Im- 
ports it regularly every year from America,. has juſt received a 
freſh fupply of it, by one of the laſt ſhips which has arrived from 
Boſton, in New England; and at my defire he weighed a buſhel 
of it; and foudd*it to weixh 61 b. 1 It <off Him dt Boſlot thre? 


unge und fixpence ſterling the buſhel. 
8 about 
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about very briſkly at the fame time with the 
wooden ſpoon, with the right hand, to mix the 
meal with the water in ſuch a manner as to prevent 
lumps being formed. The meal ſhould; be added 
ſo flowly, that, when the water is brought to boil, 
the maſs ſhould not be thicker than water - gruel, and 
half an hour more, at leaſt, ſhould be employed to 
add the additional quantity of meal neceſſary for 
a bringing the pudding to be of the proper conſiſt- 
ency; during which time it ſhould be ſtirred about 
continually, and kept conſtantly boiling.— The me- 
thod of determining when the pudding has acquired 
the proper conſiſtency is this the wooden ſpoon 
uſed for ſtirring it being placed upright in the mid- 
dle of the kettle, if it falls down, more meal muſt be 
added; but if the pudding is ſufficiently thick-and 
adheſive to ſupport it in a vertical poſition, it is 
declared to be prog; and no more meal is added. 
—lf the. boiling, inſtead of being continued, only. 
half an hqur, be prolonged to three quarters of an 
hour, or an hour, the pudding will R 4 
improved by this prolong ation. | 
This liaſty-pudding, when done, may, | be . 
in various 'ways.—lt may be put, while hot, by 
ſpoonfuls into a bowl of milk, and eaten with the 
milk with a ſpoon, in lieu of bread ; and uſed in 
this way it is remarkably. palatable.—t i may like · 
wiſe be eaten, while hot, with a ſauce compoſed. of 
butter and brown ſugar, or butter and molaſſes; 
with. or without a feu drops of vinegar; and how- 
ever people who have not been accuſtomed to this 
American cookery, may be prejudiced againſt it, 
— ee er- 


1 ” 
* 12 18 


of 64 x 55) 
eellent diſh; and one which never fails t6 be muell 
liked by thoſe who are accuſtomed to it. The uni- 
verſal fondneſs of Americans for it proves that it 
muſt have ſome merit; — for in a country which 
produces all the delicacies of the table in the greateſt 
abundance, it is not to be ſuppoſed that a whole 
nation ſhould have a taſte ſo depraved as to give 4 
decided preference to any particular ſpecies of Food 
which has not-ſomething to recommend it. | 

The manner in which 'haſty-pudding is eaten 
with butter and ſugar, or butter and molaſſes, in 
America, is as follows: The haſty - pudding being 
ſpread out equally upon a plate, while hot, - an ex- 
cavation is made in the middle of it, with a ſpoon, 
into which excavation. à piece of butter, as large a 
a nutmeg, is put; and upon it, a ſpoonful of brown 
ſugar, or more commonly of molaſſes. The butter 
being ſoon melted by the heat of the pudding; 
mixes with the ſugar, or molaſſes, and forms a 
ſauce, which, being confined in the excavation made 
for it, occupies the middle of the plate.—The pudz 
ding is then eaten with a ſpoon, each ſpooiiful of ir 
being dipt into the ſavice before it is carried to the 
mouth; care being had in taking it up, to begin 
on the outſide, or near the brim of the plate, and 
to approach the center by regular advances, in or- 
der not to demoliſſ too ſoon the excavation vary 

forms: the reſervoir for the ſauce. A | 
III amprolix in theſe deſeriptions; Arme we 
muſt -excuſe-mez for perſuaded as I am that the 


action of Food upon the palate, and conſequentliyx 


e eating, depends very much indeed * 
8 2 upon 


lo. 


a =... mend 2 which ' renders — uſeful 
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ppon the manner in which the Food;is applied to the 
organs of taſte, I have thought it neceflary to men- 


tion, and even to illuſtrate in the cleareſt manner, 
every circumſtance which appeated to me to have 
- influence in producing thoſe important effects. 


* 


In the caſe in queſtion, as it is the nas alone 


- which gives taſte and palatableneſs to the Food, and 
X conſequently i is the cauſe of the pleaſure enjoyed in 
eating it, the importance of applying, or uſing it, in 
. ſuch a manner as to produce the greateſt and moſt 
_ durable effe&t poſſible on the organs of taſte; ĩs quite 
evident; and in the manner of eating this Food 
- , which. has here been deſcribed and recommended, 
te ſmall quantity of ſauce uſed, (and the quantity 
muſt be ſmall, as it is the expenſive article,) is cer- 


tainly applied to the palate more immediately ;— 


4 hy. a greater ſurface j — and in a ſtate of greater con · 
denſation ;—and . conſequently acts upon it more 
7 3 continues to act upon it for a 


greater length of time, than it could well be made to 
do when uſed in any other way. Were it more inti- 
„ mately mixed. With the pudding. for Are i 


8 in aGion would certaiply ho wed eb power- 
ls and were it poured, over the pudding, or was 

proper care not taken to keep it confined: in the 
« excavation or reſeryoir made in the madit of 
the pudding to contain it, much of it would attach 
iel and zäher 0 be ſurface ofthe ple. . 
oft, 

" Eaſty-pu adding bas this fir particuliy un recom- 
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as Food for poor families, that when more 
of it is made at once than is immediately wanted, 
what remains may de preſerved good for ſeveral 
days, and a number of very palatable diſhes may 
be made of. it,—lt. may be cut in thin ſlices, and 
toaſted before the fire, or on a gridiron, and eaten 
inſtead of bread, either i in milk, or in any kind of 
ſoup or pottage; or with any other kind of Food 
vith which bread is commonly eaten; or it may be 
eaten cold, without any preparation, with a warm 
ſauce made of butter, molaſſes, or ſugar, and a little 
rinegar. In this laſt-mentioned way of eating. it, 
it is quite as palatable, and I believe more whole, 
ſame; than when eaten warm; that is to fay, when 
it is firſt made. It may likewiſe, be put cold, 
without any preparation, into hot milk; and this 

mixture is by no means unpalatable, particularly 


if it be ſuffered to remain in the milk till it is warm- 
. ͤ MG INOS AIDE FORT: for a 
few moments. 1 
favourite diſti in e and a very 8504 
one, is made of cold boiled eabbage chopped fine, 
with, a fmalli quantity of cold boiled beef, and flices 
o cold haſty. pudding. ul ad together {butter 
or hog's lard. | 
Though baſty- puddings are commonly mals of 
indian meal, yet it is by no means uncommon to 
make them of equal parts of Indian, and of rye 
meal and they are ſometimes made of rye meal 
alone 3 or of rye meal and wheat four mixed. 
: Jo give à ſatisfactoty idea of the expence of 
50 preparing haſty-puddings in this country, — 4 
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land,) and of feeding the Poor with them, I made 
the following experiment: — About 2 pints of 


water, which weighed juſt 2 lb. Avoirdupois, were 


put over the fire in a pen of a proper ſize, and 
58 grains in weight or rev of à pound of ſalt 
being added, the water was made to boil. During 
the time that it was heating, ſmall quantities of 


Indian meal were / ſtirred into it, and care was 


taken, by moving the water briſkly about, with a 
wooden ſpoon, to prevent” the meal from being 


formed into: lumps; and as often as. any lumps. 


were obſerved, they were carefully broken with 
the ſpoon ;—the boiling was then continued half 
an hour, and during this time the pudding was 
| continually ſtirred about With the wooden ſpoon, 
and fo much more meal was added as was found 
neceſſary to bring the podliag'3o be | on the e 
n e 5 6 

This being done, it was e LIL the. fire and 
weighed, and was found to weigh juſt, 1 Ib. 444 oz. 
— Upon weighing the meal which remained, (the 
quantity firſt provided having been exactiy deter- 


— 


mined by weight in the beginning of the experi- 


ment,) it was found that - al een, ee 


bad been uſed. 

From the reſolt of this experiment it appears 
Hai for each pound of Indian meal employed in 
| making haſty-puddings, + we may reekon 3 lb. 9.02.) 


df the pudding.— Aud the expence of providing 


this kind 6f Food, or the coſt of it by the pound, 
tl the preſeni high price of Stain in this , 


| * ee; 
wh s Haff 
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A en 
of Indian meal, (ihe quanti e 
11 in the 2 experiment,) at 2 5 
n pound or 7's. 6d. a buſhel for the corn, 
tn wy pra ao He "7 1 
of Agriculture of the 1oth of '"Y 
*' November 1795. ſo often referred to,) ( 1 
Nr of » pound of ul, at 2d. N 
467 pound | 110 . 0. * 
To 1 0 ln 2 55 | Tor, 0 0 16 
7 | IN; | i SON 


Noz as 58 an 4 pudding ENT with 
theſe ingredients was 1 Ib. 114 0z. and the coſt of 
the ingredients amounted to one perny and one ſia- 
tieth of a penny, this give for the coſt of one pound 
of baſty- pudding {x of a penny, or 25 farthings, 
very pearly,—lt D were: te remembered that 
the Indian Corn is here reckoned a at a very erordi⸗ 
tant price indeed *, EM 
But before it can be determined what the ex- 
pence will be of feeding the Poor with this kind of 
Food, it will be neceffary to aſcertain” how” much 
of i it will be required to give a comfortable meal 
to one perſon; aul how. much the expenee will 
be of providing the ſauce for that quantity of pud- 
ding.— To determine theſe two points with ſome 
degree of preciſion, I made the following experi- 
ment: — Having taken, my breakfaſt, conliſting of 
tho diſhes of coffee, with cream, and a dry toaſt, 


3 


ib! Toots 1.7 Ina Ml $4 4.450 2496+} | ao. - 2&5 2815, N . 

de piss of. Indlan-meal. as it js here efimated,—( A 

emen 

| j comenn yi care ma ae gd. euplo 
. : n 1 N 


at. * 


W 


0 _ Ta, 


at my 1 uſual hour of breakfaſting, (nine o'clock in 
the "morning,) and having faſted from that time 
till five o'clock i in the afternoon, I then dined. upon 
my baſty-pudding, with the e ſauce already 
del and found, after my appetite for Food 
was perfectly ſatisfied, and 1 felt that I had made a 
comfortable dinner, that I had eaten juſt 1 Ib. 14 03. 
of the pudding; and the ingredients, of which 
the fauce which was eaten with it was compoled, 
were half an ounce of butter; three quarters of an 
ounce'o molaſſes; and. 21 11 or * Fine | 
of vinegar:) | . 
hoof cinema nr yo | 


ing - 5 U 
A kr the Pudding” | | N 1 
Af bob _ of bs 1 3 ; | 
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I Believe, it would. 1 not. be caly . 
dioner.in; London, at this ti 
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all kinds are ſo dear; equally grateful to \ the- palate 


and ſatisfying to the cravings of hunger, at a fmaller. 
expence,—And that this meal was ſufficient for all 
the purpoſes of nouriſhment appears from hence, 
that though I took my uſual exerciſe, and did nor 
ſup after it, I neither felt any particular. faintneſs; 
nor any unuſual 1 of appetite for. ng! nn 
next morning. 

J have been the more particular in tay besagt. 
this experiment, to ſhow.in. what manner [exper . 
ments of this kind ought, in my opinion, to be con- 
ducted; and alſo. to induce others . * 
theſe moſt uſeful inveſtigations; s.. 

It will got eſcape the obſervation ofthe * 


— 


that ſmall as the expence was of providing this din- 
ner, yet very near one-half of that ſum was laid out 
in purchaſing the ingredients for the ſauce.— But it 


is probable that a conſiderable part of that expenco 
might be ſaved.— In Italy, polenta, which is.nothing 
more than haſty- pudding made with Indian meal 
and water, is very frequently, and 1 believe com- 
monly eaten without any ſaure, and when on holi- 


days or other extraordinary occaſions they indulge 


themſelves by adding a ſauce to it, this ſauce is far 
from expenſive. It is commonly nothing more than 


a very ſmall quantity of butter ſpread over the flat . | 


ſurface. of' the hot polenta which ig ſpread out Min 
in a large platter; with a little Parmeaan or other 
Rrong cheeſe, reduced to a.coarſe powder by gras 
ing it with a grater, ſtrewed over dt. 
debe this n e e da e 
. ee 
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in America. It would cettainly; be leſs expenſive, 
as much leſs butter would be required, and as cheeſe 
im this country is plenty and cheap. But whatever 
may de the ſauce-uſed with Food prepared of Indian 
Lord neee e, che uſe of 


0 „le Lwas planet Is ahh ay pee 
upon haſty- pudding, I learnt from my ſervant, (a 
Bavarian, who aſſiſted me, a fact which gave me 


. great-pleaſure, as it ſerved to confirm me in the 
opinion I have long entertained of the great merit 
. of Indian Corn. He aſſured me that polenta is 


much eſteemed by the peaſantry in Bavaria, and 


that it makes à very conſiderable article of their 
Fpod that it comes from Italy through the Tyrol; 
and that it is commonly ſold in Bavaria at the ſame 
eee geg ee, me nere e 
of its merit? 


The negroet nien Per ester d 


the Bavarian peaſants. to wheat. Why then ſhould 
not the inhabitants of this ĩſland like it ? It will not; 


| Lhopsbe pretended; that it is in this favoured ſoil 
Alone that prejudices take ſuch deep root that they 


are never to becradicated, or that chere is any thing 
peculiar in the 'conſtruQtion oF thik palace; Eng: 
. ; Foy SY 7 2577 ach 10 Win A Hag * 


The objeftian- that may be made io Tudien-Cora; 


e does not thrive well in this epuntry,—is 


of: no weight: ⸗ The ſame objeQon might. with 
equal reaſon, eee ee ee 


* ticles of Food now in common uſe : "IT 12 , 
be his ever been conſidered, —— verſed in 
2 of political economy, as an object of the 


firſt 
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firſt importance to keep down the prices of proviſi- 
ons, particularly in manufacturing and commercial 
countries; Land if there be a country on earth where 
this ought to de done, it is ſurely Great'Britain;— 
and there is certainly no country which has the 
means of doing it ſo much in its power. 
But the progreſs of national improvements muſt 
be very flow, towever favorable other circumſtances 
may be, where thoſe citizens; who, by their rank 
and ſituation in ſociety,” are deſtined: to direct the 
public opinion, Mect to conſider the national preju- 
dices as unconquerable “. But to return * hp 
ſubje& immediately under confideration. - a 
Though haſty pudding is, I-believe, the en 
Food that can be prepared with Indian Corn, yet: 
ſeveral other very cheap diſhes may be made of its; 
which in general are conſidered as being more pa- 
latable, and which, moſt probably, would be pre- 
ferred in this country; and among theſe, what in 
America is called a plain Indian pudding certainly 
holds the firſt place, and can hardly fail to be much 
liked by thoſe, who, will be perſuaded to try it.— It 
is not. only cheap and: wholefame, but a great deli-, 
cacy 3 and it is principally on account of theſe pud- 
dings thzt the Americans, who reſide i 1n this coun-, 
try, import annually for their own conſumption * 
dian Corn from the Continent of Ame tie. 
» Thoſe who diſlike trouble, and feel themſelves called upon 
by duty and honor to take an aQive part in undertakings for the 


public good, are extremely apt to endeavour to excuſe, —to them. 
ſelves as well as to the world. heit inaQivity and ſupiteneſs, by 


repreſenting the undertaking ĩn queſtion as- being ſo very diffi- | 
ep. make all bope of ſucceſs quite chimerical and ridiculous. 


38 Tho In 
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In order to be able to give the moſt particular 
 aþd ſatisfactory information reſpecting the manner 
of preparing theſe Indian puddings, I cauſed one of 
them to be made here, (in London,) under my im: 


mediate direction, by a perſon horn and brought up 
in North America, and who underſtands, perfectiy 


che American art of cookery in all its branches 
This pudding, Which was allowed hy competent 


Judges who taſted it to be as godd as they had over, 
eaten, was rf een us: Jan ths follow ng 
* 1 ent be As | 5 


' Approved Receipt for "mine a plats Indian Pod, 

* Three pounds of indian meal (from which the dran 
| had been ſeparated by fiſting it in a common Hair 
ſieve) were put nts a karge bowl, and fve iat of 
 bolliny"witter were put to it, and the whole well fir- 
red togeth&;" three quilirters of 4 Pvind , 22 
and e ounce V all were then added to it, and 


n 


_ theſe being well mixed, by ſtirring” them with the 


other ingredients, the pudding was poured into 4 
fit bag; "an the bag being tied up, {an empty ſpace 
| being left in the bag in tying it, equal to about one- 
freth! of its contents, ef lende room for the pud- 
n wel this p püdding was put into à kettle of 
cuter, and was boiled / Hours without in- 

i on f che Joſs of the water in the * 
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The pudding upon being taken out of the bag 
weighed. ten pounds and one ounce ; and-it was found 
to be perfectly done, not having the ſmalleſt remains 
of that raw taſte ſo diſagreeable to all palates, and 
particularly to thoſe who are not uſed to it, which 
always predominates in diſhes prepared of * 
meal when they are not ſuſſiciently cooked. 

As this raw taſte is the only well-founded objec- 

tion that can be made to this moſt uſeful grain, and | 
is, I am perſuaded, the only cauſe which makes it 
diſliked by thoſe who are not accuſtomed to it, I 
would adviſe thoſe who may attempt to'introdice it 
into common. uſe, where it is not known, to begin 
with Indian (bag) puddings, ſuch as I have here 
been defcribing ;: and that this is a very cheap Kind 


of Food wi be 1 Laws from Tee. 2 | 
tation : / 


+ of proring the Indian ha py 
| 7 n r Lo | 
15 af tha er — eh — TI 
1 b. of molaſſes at — „ — 41 
e, — — — * s 


| Total for the jngroicnts N PI 


*. 785 this pudding weighed ig elbe, "and. the i in- 
. «gredients colt nine pence and half a farthing, this 
gives hre farthing: and a an . for each —— of 


Fi 


pudding. | | 
l will de obſerved, tha = Ste I 
have reckaned the Indian meal at no more than 12d 
per pound, whereas in the calculation hich was 
A 
pudding 
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pudding it was taken at ivo pence à pound. I have 
here reckoned it at 12d. a pound, becauſe I am per-. 
ſuaded it might be had here in London for that 
price, and even for leſs. That which has lately 
been imported from Boſton has not coſt ſo much; 
and were it not for the preſent univerſal ſcarcity of 
proviſions in Europe, which has naturally raiſed the 
price of grain in North America, I have no doubt 
but Indian meal might be had in this country for 
len one penny farthing per pound. | | 
In compoſing the Indian pudding above mention- 
* the molaſſes is charged at 64. the pound, but 
that priee is very exorbitant. A gallon of molaſſes 
weighing about 10 Ibs. commonly coſts in the Weſt 
Indies from 7d: to gd. ſterling ; and allowing ſuffi: 
ciently for the expences of freight, inſurance, and a 
fair Profit for the merchant, it certainly ought not 
to coſt in London more than is, 8d. .the gallon =; „ 
and this would bring it to 2d. per pound. EM 
If we take the prices of Indian meal and molaſſes 
as they are here aſcertained, and compute the ex . 
pence of the ingredients for the pudding, before, . 
mou will be as 1 30 2 


e ent = + 
3 
2 4 4% Total, * 


Now a as the pudding muy: 10xglbs. this e 15 
bus farthings, very nearly, for each pound of pud- | 
* Molaſſes imported from the French Welt lade TNands füt 

the Americas State i commonly ol 0 nm wee, 14d. 


ang; 


Pr . F 
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ding; which is certainly very cheap indeed, parti - 
cularly when the excellent qualities of the et 0: : 
conſidered. ri 

This pudding, which ought to come out « the. : 
bag ſufficiently hard to retain its form, and even to. 
be cut into ſlices, is ſo rich and palatable, that it 
may very well be eaten without any ſauce; but 
thoſe who can afford it commonly eat it with but : 
ter. A ſlice of the pudding, about half an inch, or 
three quarters of an inch in thickneſs, being laid 

\ hot upon a plate, an excavation is made in the mid- 
dle of it, with the point of the knife, into which a 
ſmall piece of butter, as large perhaps as a nutmeg, 
is put, and where it ſoon melts. To expedite the 
melting of the j — the ſmall piece of pudding 

1 which is cut out of the middle of the lice to fm 
the excavation for receiving the butter, is frequently 

laid over the butter for à few moments, and is 
taken away (and eaten) as ſoon. as the butter is 
melted. If the butter is not falt enough, - a lit» 
tle ſalt is put into it after it is melted. | The pud- . 
ding is to be eaten with a knife and fork, begin- 
ning ut the cfreumſerence of the lice, and appronch- 
ing regularly towards the center, each. piece of pud- 
ding being taken up with the fork, - and dipped 
into the butter, or dipped into it in part only, 
e anne, by 
the mouth. 

To thoſe, ho are 1 to view odjects 
upon A great ſcale, and who are too much em- 
ployetl in directing what ought to be done, to 

e 10 mom humble regions which. are 


| 
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neceſſary” to ſhow how -it is ta be effected, theſe 


details will doubtleſs appear trifling and ridiculous ; 


but as my mind is ſtrongly impreſſed wittr the im- 


- portancs of giving the m6ſt minute attd; circum- 
ſtantial information reſpecting the manner of per- 


forming any operation, however ſimple it may be, 
to which people have not been accuſtomed, 1 
muſt beg the indulgence” of thoſe who may not 


feel themſelves H ee in theſe te- 


ſferiptions. 
- In agents e e e ae $f ere 
for a plain Iudian (bag) pudding. have found that 


vhen butter is uſed for that purpoſe, (and no other 
fnauce ought ever to be uſed with it,) Ba an ounce 


of butter vill ſufice for me pound of the pudding. 


Al is very poſſible to contrive matters {o as to uſe 
much more 
much Hat if the directions relative to the hne 
ef eating this Food, which have already been given, 


——perhaps twice, or three times as 


ars ſtrictly followed, the allowance of butter here 


determined will be quite ſufficient for the purpoſe 
or whiclvir is deſigned ; that is to fay, for giving 


an agteeable-reliſh to the pudding.—Thoſe whoare 
particularly fond of butter may uſe three quarters 
of an ouee of it with a pound uf the pudding; but 
I am certain, tharfo-uſs DN Sughd white to waſte 


i to no purpoſe whatever. 1 25 


If now we reckon Iriſh, or ** urin butter, 


_ (which, wvitis falted, is the beſt that can be ufed,) at 
eight pence the pound, the ſauce for one ponnd of 
pudding, namely, half an-ounce of butter, wilt coſt | 


Aid and this; added to the coſt of the 
| . pudding, 
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pudding; taw ferihings the pound; gives three ſar- 
cg for the colt by the pound af this Kind af fond, 
with xs ſauce ; and, as this food is not only v 
rich and nyttitive, but ſatisty ing at the ſame time in 
à very gemarkable degree, it eber well al | 
culated it is for feeding the Poor. | 
It ſhouldihe remembered, that the 8 wed 
 as7ap. Jogregient in theſe Indian puddings, dogs not 
forye;merely to give taſte to them ;—it A a fili 
mare important part ;—it gives Phat, in the lan- 
- guage: of the kitcheft, is called glAngſi. It is 2 
ſubſtitute for eggs, and nothing put eggs can ſer qe 
NA ſubſtitute for jt, except it. be treacle; which, in 
is A Rind. of molaſſes; or perhaps coarſe raum 
ſygar, which has nearly . the. ſame. properties. wet 
preventa the, pudding from being heavy andclammy; 
and wvithout , communicating to it. any diſagregable 
— Hyeet kate, or any thing of that: flaydur preuliar to 
molaſſes, gives it a richneſs nhncommonly pleaſing 
td theſpalate. And to this ve may add, that it is 
Autritive in a very exttaondinary, degree. This, i 
How nga nenn W countries de ed 
"ma 
Ho far i lee, nd nn La ade gr. 
Aſting in this countzy might render it. difficult tp 
ꝓrgcure ;molgfles: ftom thoſe places where it, may 
-beihad,at. the. cheapeſt;rate, I know, not.;—nar; cap 
Ex8ll;how; far the, free .importation of it might he 
dettimentat to our public finances —4 cannot, how- 
ever; help thinking, chat it is ſo great an ohjegt to. 
_ 4hjs;/counrry,to keep down. the prices gt, prgyifions, 
; e 8 plenty, wif he 


224 


they are riſing, that means ought to be found to 


facilitate the importation, and introduction into 


* 
142 
- 


common uſe, of an article of Food of ſuch ex- 
tenſtve utility. It might ſerve to corred in ſome 
meaſure; the baleful influetice of another article of 
foreign produte, (ea,) e is sitz infinite harm 
tw this iffand. MSIE 
A point of great W in preparing an In- 
E pudding, is to boil it properly and ſiaffcientty. 
the water muſt be actually boiling when the pud- 
ding is put into it; and it never muſt be ſuffered 
to cœaſe boiling for a moment, till it is done; and 
if the pudding is not boiled full fix hours, it will 
not be ſufficiently cooked, ——1ts hardneſs, when 
done, will depend on the ſpace left in the bag for 
its expanſion. The · conſiſtency of the pudding ought 
to be ſuch, that it can be taken out of the bag with 
out falling to pieces but it is always better, on 
many accounts, to make it too hard than too ſoft. 
The form of the pudding may be that of a cylinder; 
or rather of a truncated cone, the largeſt end be- 
ing towards the mouth of the bag, in order that 
it may be got out of the bag with greater fa- 
cility; or it may be made of a globular form, by 
tying it up in a napkin.— But whatever is the form 
of the pudding, the bag or napkin in which it is 
to be boiled, muſt be wet in boiling water before 
- "the pudding, (which is quite liquid before it is boil- 
"ed,)'18 poured into it; 3 it wil hes ” to 
ban mrough the clo. 
Though this pudding is fo wood; perfegtl plata, 
"win made py In to the” direQtionehere given, 
* that 


* 
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that 1 do not think it capable of any real ithprove- 
ment; yet there are various additions that may be 
made to it, and that frequently are made to its 
which may perhaps be thought by ſome to render 
it more palatable, or other wiſe to improve it. Suet 
may, for inſtance, be added, and there is no ſuet 
pudding whatever ſuperior to it; and as no ſauce 
is neceſſary with à ſuet pudding, the expence for 
the ſuet will be nearly balanced by the faving of 
butter. Lo a pudding of the ſize of that juſt deſcrib- 
ed, in the compoſition of which three pounds of 
Indian meal were uſed, one pound of ſuet will be 
- ſufficient ;- and this, in general, will not coſt more 
than from-five pence to fix pence, even in London; 
Qand the butter for ſauce to a plain pudding of the 
; ſame ſize would coſt nearly as much. The ſuet pud- 
ding will indeed be rather the cheapeſt of the two, 
. for the pound of ſuet will add a pound in weight to 
the pudding ;—whereas the butter wilt 8 85 . * 
ounces. 

As the pudding, 2 * ade toe b. 
colt 3 pence, the ſame pudding, with the addition 
of one pound of ſuet, would weigh 11 lb. and 
would coſt 114 pence, —reckoning the ſuet at ſix 
pence the pound. — Hence it appears that Indian 
. ſuet pudding may be made in London for about vne 
poony a pound. Wheaten bread, which is Dy no 
means ſo palatable; and certainly! not half fo nutri- 
ue D coſts ſomething more tian thtee penee the 
- pound: and to this may be added, that dry bread. 
can hardly be eaten alone; but of ſuet pudding A 
very comfortable meal may be made without a2 


thing elſe. 
Ts A pud- 
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A pudding i in great repute in all parts of North 
America, is what is called an apple pudding. This 
is an Indian pudding, ſometimes with, and ſome- 
times without ſuet, with dried cuttings of ſweet 

apples mixed with it; and when caten with butter, 
it is moſt delicious Food. Theſe apples, which are 
- pared as ſoon as they are gathered. from tlie tree, 

. and being cut into fmall pieces, are freed from their 
cores, and thoroughly dried in the ſun, muy be 
kept good for ſeveral years. The proportions bf 
the ingredients uſed in making theſe apple puddings 
are various; but, in general, about one pound bf 
| dried apples is mixed with three pounds of meal, 
here. e e pound of eee ws 
2 a and five pints of boiling water. 
; In America, various kinds of berries, foutid wild 
n the woods, ſuch as huckle-berries, bel berries, 
whortle berries, xc. are gathered and dried, and 
afterwards. uſed as ingredients in Indian puddings”: 
and drjed. cherries and. plums, may. be made uſe of 
* the ſame; manner. ; 
. All theſe Indian. puddings have 8 
common, that, chey are very. good | warmed: a5. 
They will all keep good. ſeveral days; and when 
cut into thin ſlices, eee 5 | 
{hitute | for. bread... N t 
It will dovbrleſs he remation er in com 
che e erpence of Providing theſe diſſerent kinds of 
d „I bare taken no notice of the expenee 
2 55 will be neceſſary-for to cook them. 
is] is an. article which ought undoubtedly to be 
* into: the account. The, reaſon of my not 
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* it here is this: Having, in the courſe of my 
Experiments on Heat, found means to perform all 
the common operations of cookery with a ſurpriſ- 
ipgly ſmall expence of fuel, I find that the expence 
in queſtion, when the proper arrangements are 
wade for Ia ting fuel, will be very trifling. And 
farther, as I mean ſoon, to publiſh my. Treatiſe on. 
the Management of Heat, in which I ſhall give the 
molt ample directions relative to the mechanical ar- 
rangements of kitchen 'fire:places; and the beſt 
forms for all kinds of kitchen utenſils, I was deſirous 
not to anticipate a ſubje which will more natu; 
rally find its plage in another Eſſay. In the mean 
time I would obſerve, far the ſatisfaQion of t 
who may have doubts relpecting the ſmalineſs of 
che expence neceſſary for fuel in caoking for the 
Poor, that the reſult of many experiments, of which 
I Gall hereafter publiſh a particular account, has 
proved in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, that when 
Food is prepared in large quantities, and cooked in 
kitchens properly arranged, the expence for fuel 
aught never to amount ta more than twp per cent. of 
the caſt af the Faod, even where viquals of thy 
cheapeit kind CET ſuch as is commonly 
ufed in feedin In the 8 
of the Houſe Nee = at Munich t the e 
fyel is leſs than ape Per ct. ORE: coſt of 
at may be feen in the computatian, page _= 

Chapter IH. of this Eſſay: and it ought nat mn bs. 
greater in many parts of Great Britain. 

With regard to the price at which Indian Corn 

ean de imported into this country from North 
Amerieg 
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Aﬀericd in time of peace, the following informa. 
tion, which 1 procured: through the medium of 
2 fend, from Captain Scott, a moſt worthy man, 
Who has been conſtantly employed above thirty 
years. as maſter of a ſhip in the trade between Lon-- 
den and Boſton in the State of Maſſachuſetts, will 
doubtleſs be conſidered as authentict . 
*The following are the queſtions: which were pr 
to him, with his anſwers to them : | 
2. What i is the freight, per ton, of merchibdie 
from Boſton i in North America to London in Jour 
of peace :. Forty ſhillings (ſterling). ' 
| * 4 What is the freight, per barrel, of Indian 
Corn A. Five ſhillings. wy 
ie How much per cent is paid for — 
from Boſton to London i in rime vat deer ere, | 1 8 
A. Two per cent. N 
What 18 the medium —_ of Indian Corn, 
per. buthel, in New England * Tuo _ 


wg and fixpence, | 


1475 
- 


— 


"yy "Thi gentleman, who is wet 6 in deb M, 
4. as he is reſpectable on account of his private character 
and profeſſional. knowledge, has eroſſed the Atlantic Ocean the 
almoſt incredible number af one hundred and ten times /. and with- 
aut meeting with the ſmalleſt accident. He is now on the 
ſens i in his way to North America ; and this voya age, which is his 
hundred and eleventh, Le intends ſhould be his laſt, May he ar- 
rice ſafe. and may he long eijoy in peace and quiet the well- 
eathed · ſcuĩtꝭ of | bis laborious life! Who can reflect on the in- 

numerable ſtorms he muſt} have | experienced, and perils be bay, 

| eſcaped, without ſeeling much jntereſted in his preſervation and 
happindle ? At OE IT Aria, 15 25? 1 
Sl * hes Fon, — abe A i 1 


© . 
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2. What is the price of it at this. u. 
A. Three ſhillings and ſix pence, 

2, How many buſhels of Indian Corn are reckon | 
ed fo a barrel 24. Four. 22 1 . 

From this account it appears that Indian Cori | 
might, in time of peace, be imported into this coun- - 
try and fold here for leſs than four ſhillings the 
buſhel ;—and that it ought not to colt at tle mo- 
ment much more than fue ſhillings a buſhel. 2 

Af it be imported in caſks, (which is certainly the 
| beſt way of packing it,) as the freight of a bar- 
rel containing four buſhels is five ſhillings, this. 
gives 18. 3d. a buſhel for freight; and if we add 
one penny a buſhel for infurance, this will make the 
amount of freight and inſyrance 1g. 4d. which ad- 
ded to the prime coſt of the Corn'in America, (28. 
6d. per buſhel in the time of peace; and 38. 6d. at 
this time, ) will bring it to 38. 10d. per buſhel in 
um Nn em ee 
ment. 
A buſhel of Indian Corn of the growth of New 
e found to weigh 61 lb.; but we will 
ſuppoſe it to weigh at a medium only 60 lb. ger 
buſhel ; and we will alſo ſuppoſe that to eaeh buſhel 
of Corn when ground there is 9 lb; of braun, which 
Js ſurely a very large allowance, and 1 lb. of waſte 
in grinding and ſifting ;—this will leave 50 lb. ol 
flour for each buſhel of the Corn; and as it will 
coſt, in time of peace, only 38. 10d, or 46 pence, this 
gives for each pound-of de eee 
farthings'very neatly." 1 

If the price of the Indian Corn per” dilkel be 
raken at 48 10d: what it eh colt at this time 

| e 
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m--L6nddn,: without any bounty: ori irmjjortation 
being brought into the aecount,—the price of the 
flour will be 48. rod. equal ta 58-pence fot 50 lb. 
in weight, or 15 penny the pound, which is leſe 
than one third of the preſent price of wheat: flour. 
Rite, which is certainly not more * * 
Indian Corn, cofts 4; pence the pound. 

of the. value of Indian Corn be added no. 
| definy the expence of grinding it, the.price of the 
four will not even then be greater in London than . 
one penny the pound in time of peate, and about une 
vnn y farthing at the preſent high price of that grain 
In North America. Hence it appeats; that in ſtat. 
ing the mean price in London of the flour of Indian 
Dorn at one penny, farthing, I yore b rated it too 
high than tog low, "x0 | 
With regard to the ak Anh i there 
may de, and daubtleſs there are frequently other ex- 
pences beſides thoſe of freight and inſurance; but, 
on the other hand, a very conſiderable part of the 
expentes. attending the importation of it may be 
| reimburſed by the profits ariſing from the fake of 
the tarrels in which it is imported, as I have been 
informed by a perſon who imports it every year, 
anc always avails himſelf of that advantage 

One cireumſtance much in fayour of the infto- 
Wa of Indian Corn into tommon uſe in this 
country is the facility with which it may be had in 
any quantity.- It grows in all quarters of the 
globe, ai and almoſt in every climates and in hot counts 


tries two or three crops of it may be raifed from 


the ſame ground in the courſe of a year, —lt ſuccdbds 
| (ally vel zn the.cold bon, of Ganada in the 
tem 
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temperate elimes of the United States of America; 
and in the burning heats of the tropics ; and it 
might be had from Africa and Aſia as well as from 
America. And were it even true, what I never 


can de perſunied to believe,—that it would-be im- 


poſſible to introduce it as an article of Food in this 
country, it might at leaſt be uſed as fodder for cattle, 
whofe averſion to it, I will venture to ſay, would not 
be found. to be unconquerable: 

Oats now coſt near” two pencethe pound is this 
country. Indian Corn, which would coft but a 
little more than half as much, would certainly be 
much more nouriſhing, even for horſes, as well as 
for horned cattle und as for hogs and poultry, 
they ' ought never to be fed with any other grain. 
Thoſe who have taſted the pork and the poukry - 
fatted on erg ee „ 


e poco 


* 
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Receipt FY Ken various Kinds if p Fond. 
2 Maccaront—Of PorAroES.— Approved 
' "Receipts ' for © boiling © Potatoes, —Of - Potatoe Pud- 
dingt. Potatoe  Dumplins.—Of boiled Pota- 
toes with a Sauce.—Of Potatoe Salad. —Of BAr- 
IxY -I much more nutritious than Wheat.—Bar- 
by Meal, a good Subſtitute for Pearl Barley, for 
' "making Soupi. General Direction: for preparing 
cheap Soups. — Receipt for the cheapeft Soup that. 
can be made. Sur Method of preparing it 

1 — an "excellent Sibflitate far” nd. est 
5 find Rex Dan e "FIR 


f, 
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wW HEN Fbdgen wridag the ve 
of this Effay, I had hopes of being able to pro- 
cure fatisfaftory information reſpecting the man. 
ner in which the maccaroni eaten by the Poor in 
Italy, and particularly in the kingdom of Naples, 
d prepared; —but though I have taken much 
pains in making theſe inquiries, my ſucceſs in 
them has not been ſuch as I could have wiſhed ; 
Abe proceſs, I have often been told, is very ſim- 
ple; and from the very low price at which macca-- 
roniis ſold, ready cooked, to the Lazzaroni in the 
.  fireets of Naples, it cannot be expenſive.—There 
is à better kind of maccaroni which is Prepared 
you fold by the nuns in ſome of the convents in 
| Italy, 
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Italy, which is much dearer ; but this fort would in 
any country be too expenſive to be uſed as Food 
for the Poor.— It is however not dearer than many 
kinds of Food ufed by the Poor in this coun- 
try; and as it is very palatable and wholeſome, and 
may be uſed-in a variety of ways, a receipt for pre- 
paring it may os not be Nen as to _ 
of af er 


4 | Bec for making that Kind of M accaroni called 
ay in Haly TAGLIATI. 


"Take. 2 any number of freſh-laid eggs and dou 
them into a bowl or tray, beat them up with a ſpoon, 
but not to a froth,--add of the fineſt wheat flour as 
much as is neceſlary to form a dough of the con- 
ſiſtence of paſte. Work this paſte wel! with a roll. 
ing pin 3—roll. it out into very thin leaves; 
lay ten or twelve of theſe leaves one upon the 
other, and with a ſharp kniſe cut them into very 
fine threads. Theſe threads (which, if the maſs 
is of a proper conſiſtency, will not adhere to each 

other) are to be 1 a clean board, . 0 4a 
and dried in the air. £4 40 a7 "4 fo 

This maccaroni, 65 cut paſte witiscalledin Ger- 
many, where jt is in great repute,) may be eaten in 
various ways; but the moſt common way of uſing it ĩs 
to eat it with milk inſtead of bread, and with chicken 
broth, and other broths and ſoups, with which it is 
boiled. With n may he ket 


many months. | | 


1 
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len ſometimas fried. in butter, and in this way 
of cooking it. it forms. a moſt excellent diſh indeed; 
inderjor, I believe, to no diſh of flour that can. he 
made. It is not, hawever, a very cheap dith, as 


eggs nne in moſt 


countries. 

. An inferiour kind of ent paſte is ſometimes pre 
| pared by the Poor in Germany, which is made 
- ſimply of water and wheat flour, and this has 
more reſemblance to common maccaroni than that 
juſt deſcribed ; and might, in many caſes, be uſed 
inſtead of it. I. do not think, however, that it 
can be kept long without ſpoiling; whereas macca- 
roni, as is well Known, may be kept good for a 
great length of time. — Though I have not been 
able to get any. fatisfaQtory information relative to 
the proceſs. of making maccaronĩ, yet I have made 
ſome experiments to aſcertain the expence of 
eooking it, and of the e the ted 
for giving it a reliſh. = 

Half a pound of 3 which was, wk 
chaſed at an Italian ſhop in London, and: which. 
colt ten pence *, was boiled till it was fufficient- 
l done, namely, about one hour and an half, 
when, being taken out of the boiling water and. 
weighed, it was found to weigh thirty-one ounces 

| © This macaroni would not probably have coſt one quarter of 


that ſum et Naples Common maccaroni is frequently ſold there 
28 low 2s fourteen grains, equal to five pence balfpenny ſterling the 


rpttela, weighing Y ep Nhl onpcrs and duet quarters Avoirdy- 


hich ig three Rerling, Avnirdu A 
— — ld of —.—. ſuch os 2 . 


do the Poor, coſts not more than two pence ſterling the pound 


[ 
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and an half, or one pound fifteen 'ounces and an 


half. The quantity of cheeſe: employed to give a 


reliſh to this diſn of boiled maccarom, (and which 
was grated over it after it was put into the diſh) 
was one ounce, and colt tuo fartbingg. 
Maccaroni is coriidered as very cheap Food in 
thoſe countries where it is prepared in tlie (greateſt 


perfection, and where it is in common uſe among 


the lower claſſes of ſociety ; and as Wheat, of which 
grain it is always made, is a ſtaple commodity in 


this country, it would certainly be worth while to 


take ſome trouble to introduce the manufacture of it, 
particularly as it is already become an artiole of lux 
ury upon the tables of the rich, and as great quanti- 


ties of it are annually imported and fold here at 
moſt exorbitant price - But maccaroni is by no 


means the cheapeſt Food that can be provided for 
feeding the Poor in this iſland ;——nor do I believe 
it is ſo in any country. Polenta, or Indian Corn, 
of which fo much has already been faid, and Pata- 
foes, of which too much cannot be ſaid, —are -bottr 
much better adapted, in all eſpects, for that pur- 
poſe . Maccaroni would however, Lam perſuaded, . 
eduld it be prepared in this country, be much leſs 
expenſive than many kinds of Food now commonty. 

20 I thactaron! could be made in this conttry as cheap as i it is 
actos, Bnet hy/t as to be afforded for three pence . 
ſterliag the pound Avoirdupoir, for the beſt fort, (and I do not ſee 


why it ſhould not,) as half a, pound of dry macodroni-weighewhen 


boiled very nearly two ;poutids, each pound of boiled maccaropi 


| would cot ooly three fardbings, and the cheeſe necelſary for giving 
eee bre, making together one penny; which is 


n i 


bor lac good wad wholeſome Food. | 
uſed - 
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- uſed by. our Poor; and OI yt: be of 
conſiderable uſe to them. 


With regard to Potatoes they are now ſo eln 


1 — and their uſefulneſs is ſo univerſally ac- 
Eknowledged, that it would be a waſte of time to at- 
tempt to recommend them. — I ſhall therefore con- 
tent myſelf with merely giving receipts for à few 

cheap diſhes in which a A are e as a en 

"_ ingredient.. 4:13 
Though there is no article uſed as Food of which 


2 greater. variety of well-taſted and wholeſome diſh- * 


es may be prepared than of potatoes, yet it ſeems to 
be the unanimous opinion of thoſe who are moſt 
acquainted with theſe uſeful vegetables, that the beſt 
way of cooking them is to boil them ſimply, and 
with. their ſkins on, in water. But the manner of 
bailing them is by no means a matter of indifference. 
his, proceſs is better under ſtood in Ireland, 
where by much the greater part of the inhabitants 
live almoſt entirely on * dene, than jy who 
elle. -:. 
T Yip is. + what nigh” PA * n et 
| "thoſe who have never conſidered with attention the 
extreme ſlowneſs of the progreſs; of national im- 
provements, where nobody takes pains to accelerute 
them, will doubtleſs be ſurpriſed when they are 
told that in moſt parts of England, though the 
uſe of potatoes all aver the country has for fo 
many years been general, pet, to this hour, few, 
comparatively, who eat them, know how: to dreſs 
them properly.—The inhabitants of thoſe countries 
. which en the * to Ireland have 
Fe adopted 
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| adopted the Iriſh method of boiling potatoes; but: 
it is more than probable that a century at leaſt 
would have been required for thoſe improvements 
to have made their way through the iſland, had not 
the preſent alarms on account of a ſeareity of grain 
rouſed the public, and fixed their attention upon a 
3 too long 1 in this — coun- 
4 
'The introduction of improvements ation -461 in 
creaſe the comforts and innocent enjoymetits of that 
numerous and uſeful claſs of mankind who earn 
their bread by the ſweat of their brow, is an object 
not more intereſting to a beneyolent mind than it 
— in the: ow Wa an be pay ee 
man. . 
There are, without ti, ge men who' wil 
ſmile at ſeeing theſe obſervations connected with a 
| ſubje& ſo humble and obſcure as the boiling of po- 
tatoes, but good men will feel that 10 N 2 2 
unworthy of their attention. 
The following directions for boiling potatoes, 
which I have copied from a late Report of the Board 
of Agriculture, 1 can recommend from my own 
9 — Ae | ada and, 
10 n ry $634 $4 4 ++ ds 


o 0. the " boiling of Potatoes 3 as to te eat ar | 
Rd Bread. Mn OO f 


8 . bere i is ee thavizeoutd —— to 
promote the conſumption of potatoes than to 
% have the proper mode of preparing them 28 
“ Fdod generally known. —— In London, this is 

5 | 5 Title 


13 * 


„ Of ve 
we Bulle attended . whereas in Lancaſhire and le- 
und che bailing of potatoes is brought to very 
_ 6. great-perfeftion. indeed. When prgpared in the 
_ $.fallowing: manner, if the quality of the zo0ot is 
god, they:may be gat as bread, a, practice nat 
F unuſual in Ireland The potatoes ſhould be, 
P of the ſame ſize, and the 
linge and ſmall ones boiled ſeparately.—Thay 
e muſt be waſhed clean, and, without paring or 
1% ſctaping, put. in a pot with cold water, not ſutk- 
dient to cover them, as they will produce: tham- 
L {elyes, before they. boil, a. conſiderable quantity of 
e flu. They do not admit being put into a veſſel 
of boiling nter like;greens.—lf che potatoes are 
tolerably large, it will be neceſſary, as ſoon, as 
\ # 4hoy:begin-to- boil, to-throw-in ſome.cold.water, 


_ - £ and occaſionally to repeat it, tillethe patatoes are 


_  £ boiled to the heart, (Which will take from half 
an hour to. an hour and a quarter, according- to 
their ſize,) they will otherwiſe crack, and burſt 
0 pieces on the outfide, whilſt: the inſide will 
2 .de nearly i in a erude ſtate, and conſequently very 
. unpalatable and unwholeſome. During the boil- 
ing, throwing in a little ſalt occaſionally is found a 
« great improvement, and it is certain that the ſlow- 
er they are cooked the bettet. When boiled, pour 
off the water, and evaporate the moiſture, by re- 
« placing the veſſel in which the potatoes were boiled 
4 onee more over the fire. Phis makes them remark- 
1 ably dry and mealy— They ſhould be brought to 
0 n ee e ee 
. 2 89 ww 1 17 4 e 5 


£ 9278 * 
— * 6 


4. paper of Samuel Hayes, Eſquire, of Avondale 


07 R ab 
A: falt, as bread. ——Nothing but experience can 
e any one how ſuperior the potatoe is, thus 
prepared, if the ſort is good and meally.— Some 


prefer roaſting potatoes; ; but the mode abe ve 


detailed; extrakted partly from the intereſtitiz 


* 4 Ireland, (Report on the Culture of Potatctt, 
p- 103.0, and partly from the Lancaſhire reprint- 
« * Report p. 6300. and other communications 


41 


4. Some have tried boiling potatoes in ſteam, think- 
F 5 by that proceſs that they muſt imbibe leſs 
2 water —But immerfion in water cauſes tha dif- 


« charge. of a certain ſubſtance, which the ſteam 


„ alone is incapable of doing, and by retaining 
which, the flavour of the root: ĩs injured, and 


4 they afterwards become dry by being put over 


4 the fire a Tecond time without water; — With a 
little butter, or milk, or fiſh, they W | 


« cellent meſs.” 2015 
Theſe directions are ſo clear, that it is  bardly 
to miſtake them; and thoſe who follow 


them exactly will find heir potatoes 3 


improved,” and will be convinced that the 
of boiling them is a matter of muchi greater im 


- ance than has hitherto been imagined. ud '8- 


Were this method of boiling potatoes Al 


nv in countries where thefe vegetables are only 


beginning toſmake theit way into common uſe,— - 
as in Bavaria, far inſtance,I have no doubt but it 


vould contribute more man au) wing Uſe.to * 
ſpeedy introduction. 2209797 CL 


. 
* 
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1 | - The folldning account of an experiment, lately 
Wege in ons of thy pariſhes of this metropoli (Lon- 
don), was communicated. to me by a friend, who | 
has; perwitted me to publiſh. it. — t wilt ſerve to | 


thowmbas am molt anxious; to make appear,— | 
that the -prejutices, of the Hot in regesd ihe, 2 | 
ae eee neq A? Tate | 
091 SHB. N. @ Pekin FO | 
210 e pariſh oer of Saint Olives, Southwark, 
<<. defiras of contributing their aid towards le | 
* ing hs confumptio of wheat, reſolved'dii'the fol. 
'* lowing ſuceedanicurn for their cuſtomary A0 
ding, which they give to theft Poor for dinrier on 
"day the week; which wit brdered as follows: 


81 787 ya bus u , 10 06200! of <tr) 
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% Min end- 
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wollots. d slot. 4 
/ 2 m. 
ry, het paving had been mad 
F 30 1 * 8 25 1 1 t5 nog! ; 
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This 


"27 ounce of ſuet, with a ſufficient bandit 


. . 

This was the dinner provided for 200 perſons, 

who gave a decided preference to the cheapeſt of 
theſe preparations, and wiſſi it to be continued. 

The following baked potatoe-puddings, were pre. 

pared in- the hotel where I lodge, and were taſted 

by a number of VE [whe 2 nen 


os 5 %% 
6 it dee, e 
. 2 N“ I. Ms 0s 507 121 46277 
** cnc of wee, Naked Mane, and 
it ounce of ſuet 11D 
ti sounce (or of pin) of milk, x anc 
Ham} vr pag aer en 1 


— 
| Total, 15, gunces/——mixed with, as. much bailing 


water -as was. neceſſary to bring it to a due LG 
eee e A I 


— e N ; : . N* 3 [1474 15 Gn hs 

N Sade or Water potat RAY 
175 50; tis : 1 =» # „ < * 
| r outice of milk, ang 7 


ork Mixed up With e 5 
e 3 vor bel 


rH 80s; ann * oY 


0 ut. 
n 1 ben 20 bad; Ii nit tt Ls ix! 


12 ounces of mathe Pu: D E 1 
2 1 ih, o furt: Fern Fend be 
85 a; 1 ounce of _red rings baue . ia 
me- eee -ac; as; befares 


/ (( 
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| eee ana ee 


1 t ounce of ſuet, ana 


Ns 1 ounek of hung beef grated fine e 
ter. —Mized and baked as'befote; aun s 7d 
"Theſe puddings when baked wei cr a | 
to 12 ounces each. They were all liked by thoſe 
- who taſted them, but Ne 1 and N. 3 ſeemed to 
meet with the moſt general approbation. 


4 14 14 


Take any quantity of potstnes half boiled Akin 


or pare them, and grate them to a coarſe; powder 
with a 22 — them up with a very ſmall 


quantity of flour, r, for inſtance, of the weight of 
de Pte br bran Teſs; ad a ſeaſoning; falt, 
pepper and fwert herbe mir up the whole "with 
boiling water to a proper conſiſtency, and form the 
maſs into dumplins of the ſize of a large apple.— 
Roll thę d lins, when formed, i in flour, to 
— — etrating them, and p put 7 wat 
imo poi, water, 2 boil them till they riſe to 
turface of the water, ind Wim, w when, they ill 
e found to to be ſufficiently 24 Soo ot Loa 
Theſe dumplins may be made very 8 by 
mining with a ſmall quantity of grated hung 
| beef, or of pousded rel betring?- e it 
Fried bread may likewiſe be mixed: with them, 
— addition except a ſea- 
de ne . Men 
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Vpon the fame principles upon which thels 
dumplins are prepared large boiled bag- pudding 
may de made; and for feeding the Poor in a publie 
eſtabliſhment, where great numbers are to be fed, 
puddings, as there is leſs trouble in preparing them | 
an dumplins. | 
It would ſwell this Effay, (which- has already es - 
6 the limits aſſigned to it,) to the ſiae of a 
large volume, were I to give receipts for all the 
good diſhes that may be prepared with potatoes— - 
There is however one method af preparing potatoes 
much i in uſe in many parts of Germany, which aps 
pears to me to deſerve being particularly las 


and engt, it is as followW : 
"4 Rectipe "for preparing 28 Potatoes with 5 
Sauce 6 


| The potatoes being properly boiled, and tha | 

e cut into ſlices, and put into a Uk; and a fauce, 

ot ilar to that commonly uſed with 'a fricaſeed 
chicken, i is poured over them. 

This makes an excellent and a very wholeſorne 
diſb, but more calculated, it is true, for the tables | 
of the opulent than, for the Poor. ——Good ſauces 
| might however be. compoſed for this diſh which 
would not be expenſſre.— Common milk -porridge, 
made rather thicker than uſual, with wheat flo 
MOL ra INS WE”, ; 

(297 5 ni ein:  Potatee Salad. | 4 

A diſh in high 3 

and which deſerves to be particularly recommended, 

is a ſalad of potatoes. The potatoes being properly 
| oiled 


P 
oh 


band and K inge, are eut into this liess, andthe 
beam ſaues which is commonly uſed for ſalads of lots 
© Seb: ig poured: over them; ſome mix- anchovies - 
wich: this ſeuce, which gives it a very agrecable 
zalith, and ith potatoes: it is remarkably palatable, 
Boiled potatqes cut in ſlices und fried in butter, 
or in lard, and ſeaſened with falt and: i is 
1 1 pelatable and e ex | 


2 : Of d, bong 
harte mc a ata once bestes sd thi extraor · 
a4 nutritive powers of this grain, and the uſe of 
lt in feeding the Poor cannot be too ſtrongly rerom- 
mended.—It is now beginning to be much uſed in 
this eountfz mixed with wheat flour, for making 
3 but it is not, I am perſuaded, in bread, but 
ip 2 that Barley can be employed to the greateſt 
advantage.—tt is aſtoniſhing how much water a 
ſmall quantity 'of Barley-meal will thicken, 25 
change to the canſiſtency of a jelly ;—and, it 'm 
| ſuſpicions Wich regard to the part which water 405 
in nutrition are founded, this l enable us to Ace 
count, not only for the nutritive quality of Barley, 
but alfo for the ſame quality i in a Rill higher degree 
which ſago and falope are known to po leſs. —Sago 
and falope' thicken, and change | to the conſiſtency of” 
a jeu, (and: as J ſuppoſe, prepare for decompoſition,) | 
a greater än of wafer than Barley, and both 
ſago and ſalope are- en tb bnutritious | in a very 
F ut 6er Calc i db A. 
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Barley will thicken and change to a jelly muck . 
mote water than any other grain, with which we 
are arquainted, ice even not -excepted -an Ef 
have found reaſon to-canclude from̃ the'reſult of ins 
numerable experiments, which in ihe conrfe of Te- 
veral years have been made under my direction in ths 
public kitchen of the Houſe of Induſtry at Munich, 
that for making ſoups, . is by far the 3 
grain that can be etuployed. 

Were I called upon to give an. opinion in 
to the comparative nutritioufnels of es welle and 
wheat flour, when uſed in ſoups, 1 thould not heh tate 
to lay that I think the former at lealt three or for 
times as nutritious as the latter. 


Scotch broth i is known to beo one of the molt u nous $ 


ung diſhes in common uſe; and there | is no doubts 
but it owes its extraordinary nutritive . to Ll 
Scatch (or Pearl) Barley, which is always , uſe 
preparing it, —If the Barley be omitted, the =y 
will be found to be poor and waſhy, and A e 
little nouriſhment ; but any of the other ingredi · 
ente r may be reirenched ; even the meat without 
impairing very ſenſibly tlie nutritive quality of the 
Food.— Its flavour and palatableneſs may be im- 

paired by uch retrenchments ; but if the water 
well thickened with 1 he Barley, the F ood will {ti 
þe 82 nouriſhing 

reparing the 855 uled iti Poe the Poor in 

the 150 1 Induſtry. at Munich, Least Barley has 


hitherto been ufed ; but 1 have found, by ſome ex- 
ven" I have lately made in London, 0. der Pearl 


{ 


W 
4s. 


A 


; be attained without much expence. 
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Barley is by no means n as common Barley- 
meal will anſwer, to all intents and purpoſes, juſt as 
Pell —In one reſpect it anſwers better, for it does 
"not require half o much boiling. ak en 


In comparing cheap ſoups for 1 the Poor; 5 


the following ſhort and 128. an will ed 
N IT T8 Fane: aft i K audi 


* General DirBion; fo. freparing alas Soup. 


54 Firt, ach portion of Soup ſhould conſiſt of one 


Vins and a quarter, which, if the Soup be rich, will 


and a good mea] to a grown perſon. —Siich a por- 


tion will in general weigh about one = and a 
guarter, or trventy: ounres Avoirdupois.” 
"Secondly, the baſis of each portion of Soup 


thould conſiſt of one ownce and a quarter of Barley- 


meal, boiled with one pint and a quarter of water till 
the whole be reduced to the uniform conſiſtency of 


2 a thick jelly.—All other additions to the'Soup do 
Uttle elſe than ſerve to make it more palatable; or 


by rendering a long maſtication neceſſary, to in- 
creaſe and , prolong. the pleaſure of eating; both 


theſe objects are however of very great importance, 


and. too much attention cannot be paid to them ; 


but both of them may, with proper management, 


Were I aſked to give a Receipt for the cheapeſt 


| Food. which (in. my. opinion) it would be poſſible 


to provide in r BO . 


chick jelly. An it with ſalt, pepper, vinegar, 
ſweet herbs, and four red herrings, _pounded in a 
mortar. —lnſtead of bread, add to it 5 Ib. of Indian 

Corn made into Samp, and ſtirring i it together with 

a ladle, W. it up N n 1 of 29 
ounces. 

Samp, which is here naw is a an, fad 
to have been invented by the ſavages of North 
America, who have no Corn-mills.—lt is Indian 
Corn deprived of its external coat by ſoaking it ten 
or twelve hours in a lixivium of water and wood- 
| aſhes, —This coat, or huſk, being ſeparated from 
the kernel, riſes to the ſurface of the water, while - 
the grain, which is ſpecifically heavier than water, re- 
mains at the bottom of the veſſel; which grain, thus 
' deprived of its hard coat of armour, is boiled, or 
rather ſimmered for a great length of time, two days 
for inſtance, in a kettle of water placed near the fire. 
hen ſufficiently cooked, the kernels will be 
found to be ſwelled to a great ſize and burſt open, 
and this Food, which is uncommonly ſweet and 
nouriſhing, may be uſed in a great variety of ways; 
put the beſt! way of uſing it ia to mix it with milk, 
and with ſoups, and broths, as a ſubſtitute for 
bread. It is even better than bread for theſe pur- 
poſes, for beſides being quite as palatable as the 
_— bread, as it 1s leſs liable than bread to 
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out being dilagreeably hard, it requires more maſ- 

_ tication, and confequently tends more to Increaſe 
and prolong the pleaſure of eating. . 
The Soup which may be prepared with the quia: 

tities- of ingredients mentioned in the foregoing 

Receipt will be ſufficient for 64 portions; and the 
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Barley being reckoned: at the — very 1 
_ high price or Je it in this country, vin. 7 
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Ae ſum, (264 hes divided Wee th | 
ber of pottions of Soup, gives ſoniething leſs than 
one-third 'of a penny for the coſt of each portion. 
But at the medium price of Barley in Great Britain; 
and of Indian Corn as it may be afforded here; 1 
| - be eee Nee N fe 
fantbing the portion of 20 Countess. | 
There is another kind ef Soup in Sten vejure © 
among the poor people, and indeed among the pu: 
leur farners, in Germany, which would not coe 
ne is Whar is 3 
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| Receipt, for making Brown S00s, 
Pike a imall piece of butter and put it over the 
fire in a clean frying-pan made of iron (not copper, 
for that metal uſed for this purpoſe would be polſon- 
dus) z put to it a few ſpoonfuls of wheat or rye 
meal ftir the whole about briſkly with a broad | 
wooden ſpoon, or rather knife, with a broad and | 
thin edge, till the butter has diſappeared, and the | 
meal is unifortnly of a-deep brown colour; great 
care being taken, by ſtirring it continnally, to * 
vent the meal from being burned to the pan. 
A very ſmall quantity of this roaſted meal, (per- 
haps balf an ounce in weight would be 3 


ſ } 


being put into a fauce-pan- and boiled with a” 
and a quarter of water, forms a portion of Soup, 
Fhich, when ſeaſoned with ſalt, pepper, and vine- 
| gar, and eaten with bread cut fine, and mixed with 
it at the moment when it is ſetyed up, makes 2 
. and which | 
is Aid to be very wholeſome. : 
as this Soup may be prepared in 4 "very Bent n 
time; an inftant being fufficient for doiling it; and 
as the ingredients for making it ire very cheap, and 
may be eafily tranſported, this Food is much uſed ' 
in Bavaria by our wood-cutters, ' who go intb the 
mountains fir from any babitations to fell wood: 
Their provifions for a week, (the time they com. 
monby remain in the mountains, ) conſiſt of a large | 
| lokf of rye bread (which, as it does not fo foon | 
grow dry and ſtale as wheaten bread, is always pre- 
ferred to it); a linen bag containing a fmall quan- 
IN TRIER y—_ 
and 
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and a ſmall hs box. containing. ſome . 
black pepper; with a ſmall frying- pan of hammer. 
ed iron, about ten or eleven inches in diameter, 
which ſerves them both as an utenſil far, cooking, 
and as a diſh for containing the victuals when cook. 
ed.—They ſometimes, but not often,.-take with 
them a ſmall bottle of vinegar; - but black-pepper 
is an ingredient in brown Soup which is never 
omitted. —Two. table-ſpoonfuls, of | roaſted meal is 


quite enough to make a good portion of Soup for 
one perſon; and the quantity of butter neceflary to 
be uſed in roaſting; this quantity of meal is very 


ſmall, and will coſt very little.— One ounce of but- 
ter would be ſufficient. for roaſting eight ounces 


of meal; and if half an ounce of roaſted meal 
js ſufficient for making one portion of Soup, the 
butter will not amount to more than π of an 
ounce; and, at eight pence the pound, will coſt 
only vr of a penny, or +. of a farthing . The coſt . 
of the meal for a portion of this Soup is not much 


more conſiderable. If it be rye meal, (which is 
| faid to be quite as. good for roaſting, as the fineſt 


wheat flour,) it will not coſt, in this country, 
even now when grain is ſo deat, more than 14d; 
per pound ;—+ an ounce, therefore, the, quantity 


required for 123 portion of the Soup, would coſt 


together no more chan 7-4 + 215 or ſome- 


thing leſs than 2, of a farthing;—lf to this ſum we 
add the coſt: of the ingredients uſed to ſeaſon tbe 


Soup, namely, for allt, pepper, and vinegar, allow. 
** n Wenner the coſt of 
the 
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che butter and the meal, or 4 of a farthing, this will 
give 4 of a farthing for the coſt of the ingredients 
uſed in-preparing one portion of this Soup ; but as 
the bread which is eaten with it is an expenſive 
article, this Food will not, upon the whole, be 
cheaper ihan the Soup juſt mentioned; and it is 
certainly neither ſo nouriſhing Lords wholeſome: 
Brown Soup might, however, on certain occa- 
fions, be found to be uſeful As it is ſo ſoon cock - 
ed, and as the ingredients for making it are ſo 
eaſily prepared, preſerved, and tranſported from 
place to place; it might be uſeful to travellers, and 
to ſoldiers on a march. And though it can hardly 
be ſuppoſed to be of itfelf very nouriſhing, yet ii is 
poſlible it may Tender the bread eaten with it not 
only more nutritive, but alſo more wholefonie ;— | 

and it certainly renders it more ſavoury and palat- 
Aa dle. lt is the common breakfaſt of the peaſants in 
Bavaria; and it is infinitely preferable," in all re- 
ſpe&s, to that moſt pernicious waſh, ' tea, with 
which the lower claſſes of the inhabitants of this 
iſland dreach my yore ogy * ruin their nous! 
mutions. 2 

When tea 15 sb Wah a ficient: 8 A 
amd oed erden leben it is taken with a 
large quantity of bread and butter, or with toaſt 
and boiled egg; and above all, when it is not 
drank tau but, it is certainly:leſs unt holeſome; but 
a'limple/infofion of this drug, drank boĩling hot, as 
the Poor uſually take it, is certainly z poiſon which, 
though it is ſometimes flow in its operation, never 
* eee the ſtrong· 
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. bf ke Bread. Zi nid . 


The deejudine in this iſland againſt brad made 
of Ryt, i is the more-extracrdinary; ds in many parts 
of the: country no other: kind of hread ia uſed; and 
23 the general uſe of it ii many pets of Europe, 
for ages, has proyed/it to he perfectly vholeſome.— 
In thoſe countries where it is in common uſt, many 
perſuns preſet it to bread made of, the beſt wheat 
our; and thouglt When ten bread is cometonly. pre- 
ſerred do it, yet L am perſuaded that the general 
diſkke of it, where: it is nt nnch in uſe) is more 
owing to its being beat pripared, or 8 
ed, thaat to any thing alſe. ' iinn $tom * 

A an account of ſorae a ee een 
| Rye Bread, Which were made under my immediate 
caxe and inſpection in the: bake-houſe | of: the Houſe 
of Induſtry, at Munich, may perhaps be of ufe to 
thoſe'who/wiſh ta know how good Nye Bread may 
be prepared; as alia to ſuch as are defrous of al. 
certaining, by ſimilar experiments, what, in any 
given cafe, the profits of à baker really are, I ſhall 
publiſh an account im detail of theſo experitnents, in 
Warn 74 30 ngen t. 
I cannat conclude ds Kha. without dude more 
recommending; in the mot, earneſt manher, to the 
attention of the Public, and mort eſpecrally to the 
attention of all thoſe: who are engaged in public 
affairs, the ſubjecti which has here been attempted 
eee 
importance, 
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N Food. | 299 
importance, in whatever light it is conſidered ; and 
it is particularly ſo at the preſent moment: for how- 
ever ſtateſmen may differ in opinion with reſpect to 
the danger or expegiency of making any alterations in 


- the conſtitution, or ęſtabliſbed forms of government, in 
times of popular commotion, no doubts can be enter- 


tained with reſpect to the policy of diminiſhing, as much 


a2 paſſible, at all times, and more eſpecially in times 
| like the preſent,—the mjery'of ee , 
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' END OF THE THIRD B8SAY. 
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